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Sir; 


Is two treatifes which have been lately publifhed upon the fub- 
je&t of planting, and which, I perceive, have met with your ap- 
=? moft of the particulars connected with. that important 

ranch of country improvement have been explained with fufficient 
fulnefs and perfpicuity: But there is one minute part of the fub- 
je&, which feems hitherto to have been confidered rather fuperfi- 
cially ; I mean, the form or figiwe in which trees fhould be difpof- 
ed in plantations. Mr Loudon recommends the planting of trees 
in an irregularly itregular manner, which he conceives to be the 
moft natural form; and whatever is moft natural is, according to 
him, the moft beautiful. Mr Nicol prefers planting in equi- 
diftant rows, the trees being fet at equal diitances in the rows, or 
in the form of a quincuna, fo as to admit of the ground being 
ftirred and kept clean while the trees are young. 

It is not intended, at prefent, to inquire whether the irregular- 
ly irregular order be the moft beautiful or not ; the purpofe of this 
difquifition is. merely to promote utility. But it may juftly be 
doubted, whether that order be the moit natural. An appeal to 
experience cannot fairly be made in this cafe; for all the ever- 
gteen plantations in Britain have been raifed by art, and all the 
deciduous woods have probably been frequently cut down, and 
the young trees which {pring in great numbers from the roots of 
thefe having been wed out occafionally, the whole wood comes in 
time to affume an irregular appearance in the difpofition of the 
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trees. We have no reafon to fuppafe, however, that this irregu- 
larity is the work of nature ; it may have arifen from the artificial 
operations of cutting and weeding. [s is by no means an ufelefs 
inquiry to make, What is the natural difpofition of trees in a 
foreft? Foy it is a generally received maxim, thgt nature en- 
deavours to attain her ends by the beft poffible means. “ Extrane- 
ous caufes may po derange her operations ; but it is the 
proper bufinefs of art either to remove or obviate the fe countera¢tin 
principles. Art cannot be better employed, than in ftudying the 
courfe, and following the example: of nature. 

Let us then lay out, of view, fpf a moment, all thofe caufes 
whieh may contribute to th difpofing of trees in a foreft in a par- 
ticular form, bat which are, at the ithe time, different from thofe 
powers within a tree itfelf, by which it is enabled to multiply and 
diffufe its own kind. Let us abftra€t from the influence which 
the wind may have in ftattering confufedly the feeds of trees, and 
from any fmall variations in the quality of the foil immediatel 
around a tree, which mag ‘caufe the young plants to rife in dit 
ferent places from thofe which they would occupy, if left folely to 
the difpofal of the parent tree. 

Thefe conditions being fuppofed, the following propofition ap» 
pears extremely probable, that mature rong trees, which have ae 
rifén from the feed of any one tree, qiil.be found nearly in the angles 
of an equilateral andequiangular hexagon, qith the oviginah tree in 
the centré. uct the point A of figure +. be fuppofed: the original 
tree. ‘The ground overfhadowed by its ae may be repre- 
fented by the.circle BC DE B G. ‘For though few trees form:an 
exaGt circle by the extremities of their branches, yet all ap 
proximate to that thape. This tree will {catter its feed before it 
attdins its full growth; byt, as its branches gradually extend, the 
young plants that {pring up under their fhade wilt be weakened, 
and none of them,will come te maturity. At Jaft the original tree 
becomes ftationary over the circle BG DEFG, and, foattering 
its feeds as before,’ many young plants will arife upon or near this 
circumference. They will be much too numerous to come all to 
maturity, but fome will be ftronger. than others. Let. it be fup- 
pofed, that one plant ftronger than thofe in its near neighbour- 
hood is placed any where upon the circumference, as at By 
This will extend its branches juft as the original tree did, 
only it will be prevented from extending them fully towards the 
point A, becaufe the branches of the original tree are in that di- 
reétion. However, it will encroach confiderably upon that tree, 
which may now be well fuppofed to be verging towards decay. 
In all other dire@tions, this fecond tree will be at liberty to ex- 
tend his branches, being oppofed by nothing but mp? 
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weak plants; and there is no reafon to fuppofe, that, when its 
branches come to be fully extended, they will cover a fpace of 
ground materially different in fize from that covered by the origi+ 
nal tree. The ground overfhadowed by the fecond tree at its full 
growth, may therefore be reprefented by a circle equal in fize 
to the firft circle. This fecond circle will cut the firft in the points 
G and C,, and all the plants that fprung from the feeds of the 
original tree, upon the fegments B G and BC, will be fuffocated 
by the tree B. At the points G and C, however, the plants will 
be no longer molefted by the tree B; and if any {trong plants be 
at or near either of thefe points, they will fpring up and extend 
themfelves in the fame manner that B did. The ground covered 
by them may, therefore, be reprefented by equal circles, which 
will cut the original circle in the points D and E, at which points 
there will be room again for plants to fpring up, and come to ma- 
turity in like manner; and their circles, when extended, will cut 
the original circle in the point E, where again there will be room 
for a tree to fpring up and come to maturity. 

Now, if thefe feveral points be joined by ftraight lines, as in 
the figure, they will form an equilateral and equiangular hexagon. 
The manner in which it has been conftructed, is indeed a little 
different from that laid down by Euclid, book IV. prop. 15. But 
the proof of its being a hexagon, refults fo immediately from that 
propofition, that I fhall not confume your valuable pages with the 
demonttration of it, as it muft be at once obvious to every perfon 
in the leaft tkilled in. mathematics. And thofe who are not at 
all acquaint with that feience, may eafily fatisfy themfelves, that 
the above figure, and every figure formed upon the’ fame princi-+ 
ples, is an equilateral hexagon, by counting the fides, and mea- 
furing them with a pair of compaffes. 

The reader will eafily perceive, that though, ftom the imper- 
fe&tion of language, the feveral trees, B, C, &c. Have been de- 
fcribed as extending themfelves one after another, yet they will 
really all advance together. He will alfo perceive, that in the 
foregoing reafoning, feveral things have been taken for granted, 
rather upon probable than certain foundations; but of this, there 
can be no doubt, that wherever the young plants arifing from the 
feed’ of any tree, as Ay are placed, deg will be found fomewhere 
ot other upon the ciréumferente of the circle BCDEFG; This 
is @ necéflary. confequence of the feeds falling perpendicularly from 
the extremities of ‘the branches of the original tree, which they 
will’ do in all’ fheltered: fituations: They are placed therefore at 
fach a diftance from the original tree, as 1s equal to the tadius of 
tlie circle of ground which that tree covers with its branches. Ff 
we fuppofe that fome of thefe young plants are to arrive at an e- 
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qual fize with the original tree, they muft be placed at leaft as far 
from each other as they are from it. But they will not be plac. 
ed at a greater diflance ; elfe we muft fuppofe that nature places 
young trees at a greater diftance from each other than fhe does 
from a full grown tree ; which is extremely improbable. It may 
therefore be fairly concluded, that fuch trees as are deftined to at- 
tain to maturity in a natural foreft, and which have arifen from 
the feed of any one tree, will: be found at a diftance from that 
tree, equal to the radius of the circle of ground which it covers, 
and at an equal diftance from each other. The mathematical 
reader will at once recolleé&t, that the fide of every hexagon is e- 
qual to the radius of the circle within which it is deicribed; where- 
fore, mature firong trees, which have arifen from the feed of any one 
tree, will be found nearly in the angles of an equilateral and equian- 
gular hexagon, with the original tree in the centre. 

If what has been faid be well-founded, it follows, that a cer- 
tain degree of reftraint or confinement upon the branches of trees 
is natural to them. With regard to the tree A in the figure, it is 
plain that its branches are encroached upon by every one of the 
trees around it. And, with regard to the circumferential trees, 
it is alfo plain that their branches are confined in every direétion 
where the circle of their feveral circumferences is marked bya 
dotted line in the figure. As each of thefe trees may be fuppofed 
of nearly equal ftrength, each will reftrain the next tree with e- 
qual force, and will extend its branches to only half the diftanee 
which it would do, if it were planted apart. It is very certain, 
that trees allowed to grow clofely together, will fhoot to a much 
greater height, than when planted at a greater diftance ; but it 
may. be doubted, whether, what is gained in height, is not loft in 
thicknefs and ftrength? I leave it to others to determine whether 
the reftraint in which trees appear naturally to grow, fhould be 
imitated in artificial plantations, or whether. it is not one of thofe 
things which it is the proper bufinefs of art to remove or obviate. 
I am rather inclined to this laft opinion myfelf, from this confi- 
deration, that the tree A in the figure fuffers no material reftraint, 
until it has arrived at its full fize, and is beginning to verge to- 
wards decay. 

It is eafy to fee how each of the circumferential trees, when 
they proceed to fcatter their feed, will raife the young plants a- 
round them in the form of hexagons, juft as the original tree did, 
and thus the whole foreft will be difpofed in the form reprefented 
in figure 4., which is a colle€tion of hexagons packed clofely to- 

ether, with points in the centres of each. The method of plant- 
wg trees in that order, is extremely fimple ; but it is unneceflary 
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to fhow the pra€ticability of this meafure, until your readers may 
be convinced of its propriety. I therefore now proceed to ano- 
ther argument, which is much ftronger than the other, becaufe it 
can be ftri€tly demonftrated upon mathematical principles; I 
mean, that the ch/feft order in which it is poffible to place a number 
of points upon a plane furface, not nearer than a given diftance from 


each other, is in the angles of hexagons, with a paint in the centre of 


each hexagon; and, of courfe, it muft be very economical to plant 
trees in the above order, becaufe lefs land will ferve to contain. the 
fame number of trees when planted in this order, than in any 
other. 

In the frf place, a hexagon with a point in the centre, has this 
property, that each of the angles is at an equal diftance from the 
two angles on each fide of it, and alfo from the central point. 
This propofition is virtually demonitrated in the courfe of Euclid’s 
Problem, book IV. prop. 15. 

Secondly, A number of points are not placed in the clofelt or- 
der poffible, being not nearer than a given diftance from each o- 
ther, when they are placed in the angles of any irregu/ar figure. 
For, by the very idea of an irregular figure, its angles are not at 
equal diftances from each other. But, by the terms of this pro- 
pofition, none of the angles muft be nearer to each other than the 
given diftance; therefore fome of the angles muft be more re- 
mote. But, in a hexagon, none of the angles need be more re- 
mote from each other than the given diftance; therefore the 
angles of a hexagon are nearer to each other than the angles 


of any irregular figure whatever, defcribed according to the con- 


ditions of this propofition. 

Thirdly, No regular figure, except the hexagon, has this property, 
that each of the angles is at an equal diftance from the two angles 
on each fide of it, and alfo from the central point. 

For if any such figure exist, it must either have a greater or a 
smaller number of sides than six. 1s, Let the figure be supposed 
to have a greater number of sides, as seven (see Fig. 5.); then, by 
the hypothesis, each of the sides, AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, 
FG, and G A, is equal to every other side, and each of them 
is equal to its distance from the central point; therefore, the 
three sides, A B, BH, H A, are equal to one another, and ABH 
is an equilateral triangle, which is also equiangular, (Euclid, I. 
5. cor.) But all the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles (Euclid, I. 32.); therefore, the angle AH B is equal to 
the one third of two right angles. In the same manner, it may 
be shown that the angle B H C is equal to one third of two right 


angles; and the whole angle AHC is equal to two thirds of’ 


two right angles. In the same manner, also, the angle CH D is 
Dd3 equal 
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equal to one third of two right angles ; and the whole angles, con 
tained by the lines A H, H D, are equal to three thirds, or, which 
is the same thing, to the whole of two right angles. In like manner, 
it may be shown that the angles contained by the lines DH, H G, 
are equal to two right angles; therefore, the angles contained 
by AH, H D, and by DH, H G, are together equal to four riglit 
angles ; and there remains the angle AH G; so that the angles 
formed about the point H, by straight lines meeting each other there, 
are equal to four right angles, and something more, which is im- 
possible, (Euclid, I, 15. cor. 2.) Consequently, no sevenesided fi- 
gure can have the property here supposed; and, 2 fortiori, no 
eight-sided figure can have it, nor any figure with a greater num- 
ber of sides, Neither can any regular figure with a smaller 
number of sides than six have dhe property, that each of its an- 
gies shall be at an equal distance from the two angles on each 
side of it, and also from the central point. ‘This proposition may 
easily be demonstrated from fig. 6.; but as the means of proof 
are nearly the same as those used in the last case, it is unneces« 
sary to go through the detail of it. These propositions being 
premised, let it-be observed, that if a number of points are plac~ 
ed on a plane surface, not nearer to each other than a given dig-: 
tance, and in the angles and centre of any other regular figure 
than a hexagon, if the angles are at the given distance from each 
other, they must be at a greater distance from the central point 
than the given one; and if they are at the given distance front 
the central point, they must be at a greater distance from each 
other ; for it results bees the propositions just now proved, 7 
the angles cannot be at an equal distance frome each other, and 

from the central point ; and by the conditions now supposed; they 

cannot be at a less distance than the one which is given 5 there’ 
fore, they must be at a greater distance than the given one, ei 
ther from each other, or from the central point. But in a hexa- 

gon, it is not necessary that any of the angles should be moré: 
remote from.each other, or from the central point, than the givert 

distance ; wherefore, the angles of a hexagon are nearer t6i each 

othey, and. to the central point, being not neater than a giver 

distance, than the angles of any other regular figure ; and’a si- 

milar truth has already been proved, with. regard to-alk irregular 

figures ;. arid consequently, the clofoft order in which it ts poffible to 
place a number of points upon a plane furface, not nearer than a. giver 

difiance from each other, is in the angles of Lewagons, with a point 

in the centre of each hexagon, 2, E,'D. 

Any person who is unacquainted. with mathematics, may form 
some fiint idea of the propositions which. have now been at+ 
tempted to be explained, by looking atfig. 2. Let him take se 
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ven shillings, (r any other circular plates of whatever size, pro- 
vided otily they be équal to each other), and place one of tliem 
rh the middle, as A. . Let him place the other six shillings around 
it, a3 By C, D, E, F, Gs and he will find the space around the 
middie Shilling to be completely filled up, except as to such va- 
cances as are the necessary result of circles being attempted to 
be packed together. If he try to add. another shilling, he will 
find that one will unavoidably encroach apon another; and if he 
také any away, a vacuity will be left. Now, the centres of the 
seven shillings, dispdséd as in the figure, will form a hexagon, 
with: 4 point in the middle; and, by measuring from centre to 
centre with compasses, he will find that the centre of each shil- 
ling Will be at equal distances, from the centres of those which 
are next to it, and:alse from that of the one in the middle. 

There dre several other advantages attending the disposing of 
plants in the hexagonal, or at least in some regular order, besides 
those already mentioned; such as, that the ground may easily be 
kept clean, if that be deemed necessary, with a horse-hoe; and 
that whén the trees require to be thinned, or finally cut down, if 
they have thriven nearly equally well throughout the plantation, 
you may éalculate with suilicient accuracy the quantity of timber 
you will have, by only measuring what grows on a small portion 
of ground. ‘Trees planted in hexagons will shelter each other 
more than when planted in squares, (the usual form of regular 
planting), ds is evident from the mere inspection of fig. 3. and 4. 
if they are allowed to stand pretty close to each other in hexs- 
gons, they will aequire more regular heads, than if they be plant- 
ed in any other figure whatever. 

But as eriough has been said on the propriety of this disposi- 
tion of plants, I proceed now to show how easily it may be 
practised. It will not be proper to form hexagons directly upon 
the field, for this would be attended with too much trouble. 
But it willbe recollected, that a hexagon, with a point in the 
centte, consists of six equilateral triangles; and a number of 
hexdgons, arranged as in Fig. 4., consists of rows of equilateral 
ttianglées, raised all one above another. If, therefore; a method 
can be pointed out of describing equilateral triangles with sufh- 
cient éxpedition and accuracy upon the field; it will amount to 
the same thing as describing hexagons. 

The first row of trees, as from I. to If. (fig. 4.) is easily plant- 
ed, by measuring the given distance from one plant to the place 
where another is to be set in. The most obvious way of plant- 
ing the second row, so that the trees in it shall form equilateral 
triangles with those ii the first, is to take a rope as long as two 
gf the sides of the intended triangle ; fix the one extremity of the 
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rope at the first tree in the first row, and the other at the second 
tree, and let an assistant stretch the rope by the middle. The 
middle of the rope will be over the point where a tree is to be 
set down in the second row. The inconvenience of this method 
is, that it will require three men to plant every tree, which may 
be thought a greater sacrifice of trouble and expense, than the 
hexagonal order of planting is worth. 

‘The next mode which suggested itself, was to make a model 

of an equilateral triangle in wood, with an iron pin at one of the 
angles. Supposing the first row planted, lay the two points of 
the model that are without the pin, to two of the trees in the first 
row, and then press down the pin at the other angle into the 
earth; the pin will mark where a tree should be placed. To this 
method, however, it may be justly objected, that if the machine 
be five feet in the length of each side, (which is generally a proper 
distance for young trees to be planted at), it will be too heavy for 
expeditious use, and of too unwieldy a figure to admit of being 
conveniently carried from place to place. 
_ The last method which occurs to me is exceedingly easy in 
practice, and founded in principle on the proportion between 
the altitude and the side of an equilateral triangle, which it will 
therefore be’ necessary to attend to. Upon looking at fig. 4., it 
will appear that the points of every row are vertically above the 
middle of the vacant spaces in the row immediately under it, and 
that the rows are distant from each other according to the altitude of 
the several triangles.’ If the distance of the rows can be fixed by 
ascertaining the altitude of the triangles, the points in each row 
may be placed opposite the middle of the vacant spaces in the 
preceding row, which any workman may do by the eye alone, 
with suflicient accuracy for every practical purpose. 

Let ACD (fig. 2.) be an equilateral triangle having the side 
AC= 1000; required the perpendicular or altitude AH. As 
each of the angles of the triangle is equal to 60°, if C A be sup- 
posed radius, A H will be the sine of 60°; and from any table of 
natural sines and tangents, it will be found that the radius being 
equal to 1000, the sine of 60° will be equal to 866. The sides 
of the triangles to be made upon the field being supposed equal 
to five feet, the altitude of each triangle is found by the following 
proportion. Vy 
feet feet 

As 1000 : 866 :: 5:4°38, or 4 feet 4 inches very nearly. The 
principles are now explained of the following 
RULE. 


‘Take a line and two staffs, the one five feet long, and the other 
four feet four inches; stretch the line upon the ground which is 
to be occupied by the first row of trees, as from I. to IL. (fig. 4.) 


plant 
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plant the first tree at the extremity of the line ; from thence mea- 
sure one length of the long staff, and plant the second tree as at 
2; thence measure with the long staff, and plant the third tree at 
$; and so on, till the whole of the first row is planted, at the 
distance of five feet from tree to tree. ‘Then lay aside the long 
staff, and make no further use of it. Set off a perpendicular by 
means of the short staff from one extremity of the line, as I..A, 
and set off another perpendicular from the other extremity of the 
line, as II. B, remove the line from the first row, and stretch it 
between A & B, for the second row. Plant the first tree in this 
row (as No. 12. of the figure) upon the ground covered by the 
stretched line, and as nearly opposite as you can judge by the eye 
-to the middle between Nos. 1. & 2. of the first row; plant the 
second tree in this row upon the ground covered by the line, and 
as nearly opposite as you can judge by the eye to the middle be- 
tween Nos. 2. & 3. of the first row; and soon.’ In the same 
manner plant all the other rows, only observing that each suc- 
ceeding row has alternately one tree more, or one tree less, than 
the row immediately preceding. ‘This the workman will natural- 
ly attend to of himself, as he will put in a plant wherever he sees 
ull room for it at the end of his line. 
Other rules might be given, founded upon the same principles 


with the above ; and in theory they are more accurate; but they 
would neues the workman to keep in his hands both the oe 


and the short staff, during the whole of his operations, whi 
would be attended with the imminent risk of his mistaking the 
one for the other, and deranging the whole plan. Most country 
labourers will easily understand the above rule; but it would be 
adviseable for any gentleman, who may incline to put it in prac- 
tice, to make the person who is to plant his trees attend him with 
a line, two staffs, and fifty or a hundred pins, and see him stick 
them into the ground according to his directions. ‘This will not 
require much of his time, and it will contribute to insure an ac- 
curate performance of the work. 

As it may be necessary to plant trees at other distances than 
five feet from each other, I subjoin a table of the length of the 
short staff corresponding to different lengths of the long staf 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 6 feet. 

Long Staff. Short Staff. 
Ft. In. . Feet. Inches. 
0°372 

5°568 

10°764 

3°960 

9°156 

2°352 
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In figures $. and 4. the points ate arranged:at the same dig. 
tances from each other m both figares; but figure $.:contains 
221 points, in the form of small squares} and figure: £. contaitis 
126, in the form of equilatetal triangles. Now it may be thought, 
at first sight, that the saving of land, whichis apparént even from 
the figures, is, howevet, too insignificant to nterit all this distus. 
sion, 4s it amounts to no more than about 4:17 per cént: Bat 
the saving is still greater; for, when trees are ptanted in the 
forin of small squares, it is necessary that the field. hould ei 
ther be a square or a rectangle, ahd that the distaticé of the treds 
from each other should be an aliquot part of the side of the great 
square or rectangle, otherwise there wilt retham some ground 
which it will be impossible to fill up with trees dt-the given dis. 
tance. In the same manner, when the trees: are planted in a 
square field, in the form of equilateral triangles, uniess the alti- 
tude of the triangles be an aliquot part of the side of .theé square, 
some ground will remain which it will be impossible to fill up; 
and, accordingly, fig. 4. not only contains 126 pdmts; but half 
the breadth of a row remains unfilled up. In iee, the pro- 
bability will be equally great, that: ground will be lost in the 
one way of planting as in the other; and therefore, in otder 
to compare the two methods fairly together, there must either 

taken away from figare 3. half of the points contained in 

a row, of there must be added to figure 4. half of the points 
of a row, that is to say, as many pomits as the unfilled up space 
would have contained, had it been of a shape capable of receiving 
them at the given distance. Hence, 5 points fall to bé added to 
126, making the whole points vitttally contained in figure 4. 
amount to 131; whereas figure $. contains only [21 pomts: so 
that there is a saving of about 10 in 120, of 8°33 per cent. 
This saving is considerable, but, otill, mot so great as the 
truth ; for in figure 4. there is a loss of one point im every dl 
ternate row, which is very appatent in a shiall figure; but m a 
field of large extent, as of ten attes; fot érample, this loss va- 
fishes altogether, ptactieally speakitig:  Hente there must be 
added to the 131 points which figare 4 virtually contains; six 
more (for so many are lost in the alternate rows), making the 
whole amount to 137, Here, theriy the saving of land by the 
triangular way of planting above the square way, tuts out to be 
in the proportion of 137 to 121, or it is equal to IS} per cent. 
This appears from merely examining figure 4. atid comparing it 
with figute 8. But some of your readers may Wish for a more 
precise intvestigation ; and F the more willingly enter upon this 
inquiry, because it will tend-to a discovery of thé principles upon 
which tables Gught to be constructed, for showing what a 
> i, o- = i) Oo 
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of trees ate wanted for planting apon grounds of various dimen- 
sions ;-an@ such. tableswill: be very necessary, if the method of 
planting now recommended shall meet with the approbation of 
the public. aX , 

The ordinary tables which havé been published upon this subject, 
are framed upon the supposition that the trees are to be planted 
in the form of squares, as in. figure 3,; and as these tables have 
been found to answer practical purposes with tolerable exactness, 
it may faixly be concluded, that no method has yet been followed 
of disposing trees in a closer order than that of squares. 

TE the field to be planted in the triangular form be of the shape 
of a hexagon, or.an equilateral triangle, or of a parallelogram 
coutposed; of two equilateral triangles joined together by their 
bases, there will be no trees lost in the alternate rows; a as 
handed proprietors endeavour, when utility is their only object, to 
divide their fields ay nearly. into squares as the nature of the 
grounds and the line of marches, roads and rivers, will permit, I 
shall suppdsé, in my investigation, that the field to be planted is 
of a square shape. 

Let the given distance at which the trees are to be planted be 
equal to unity, and let the side of the field containing unity a 
times. Then the number of trees that may be planted upon this 


ne of the field at the given distance will be equal to « + 1. 


Thus, the line I. Il. figure 4. is divided into ten parts, but it 
contains eleven points. But because the apex of an equilateral 
triangle is perpendicularly over the middle of the base, therefore 
the second row of these trees will contain a number equal to the 
number of bases in the first row, which bases being equal to a, 
the second row will contain a trees. The trees in the third row 
ate perpendicularly ever the trees in the first row, and therefore 
=a+1. The-trees of the fourth row are perpendicularly over 
those in the second, and therefore =a. ‘Thus, one half of the 
rows contain: a + 1} trees, and the other half a. 

- We must next inquire how many rows there will be, or how 
often the side of the eld will contain the altitude of the triangles ; 
for it is plain that this altitude just measures the distance of the 
rows from each other. ‘The side of the field is = a, and the al- 
titude-of the triangles is equal to the decimal ‘866, and there- 
fore the number of altitudes in the side of the fidd = a6" 
And the number of rows is equal to ore more, that is = ae +1. 
For in figure #. there are eleven altitudes in the side 1, 117, but 
there are twelve rows. Now the number of trees in the whole 
field is equal to the number of rows, multiplied by the number of 
— cr’ . , trees 
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trees in each row; and half the rows contain a + 1 trees, and, 
the other half a trees; therefore the whole number of trees 


a a 
- Ty od1 + 006 xe 


*866 
2 2 

By way of example, let us = formula to a particular 
ease. Suppose a field of ten Scotch acres is to be planted with 
trees in the square form, at the distance of five feet from tree to 
tree. ‘The side of a square of ten acres is 10 Scotch chains, or 
740 feet.* If this line be divided into spaces'of 5 feet each, it 
will contain 148 such spaces ; but it will contain one tree more, 
that is, 149 trees; and the whole field will contain the square of 
this number, or 22201 trees. Next, let it be supposed the field 
is to be planted in the triangular or hexagonal form, and apply 
the above formula. The side of the field (a) = 148) 'the base of 
the triangle = 1, and the altitude = ‘866. Then the number of 
rows = aes + 1=171°9. The one half of these rows (85°95) 
contain 149 trees each = 12806°55; the other half contain 148 
trees each = 12720°60. These two products added together, 
make the total number of trees planted in the hexagonal order, 
and contained in the field = 25527°15. But as the fraction of a 
tree cannot be planted, the decimal may be neglected. The dif- 
ference between the number of trees that may be planted in the 
one order and in the other, appears to be very considerable ; but 
it is convenient to have the difference expressed by proportion* 
ing it with a number in common use. Therefore state, as 
22201 : 25527 ::100:114°98. So that it appears, that, in plant- 
ing a field of ten acres, with trees of five feet asunder, very 
nearly 15 per cent. more trees can be raised by disposing them 
in hexagons than in squares. The larger the field is, the ad- 
vantage will be the greater; but there is a limit, beyond which 

the advantage cannot be carried; that limit is 15°4556 
cent., as appears from the following calculation, founded 
upon the supposition that the loss of a tree in the alter-’ 
nate ,rows of triangles evanesces. Let the distance from tree to 
tree = unity, the side of the square field = 866; of course, it 
will contain 867 trees, and the whole field 751689 trees, in the 
square order: But, in the hexagonal order, the number of rows 
will be 1001, and the number of trees in each row 867 ; hence, 
the field will contain 867867 trees. Then, as 751689 : 867867 :: 
100: 115°45559. This result is different from what was brought 
out formerly, from the mere inspection of figure 4.; and the 
reason is,’ that conclusions, drawn from the mechanical construc- 
; tion. 


iapyetionpsinsinstinnsiiesenpasithiinlnints ninnsininenttcnaitaitatitiiet-tpneaiediniaalane 
* Query—Does not the Scotch chain contain a fraétion more thag 
74 feet? Conpuctor. 
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tion of a very small figure, cannot be accurate. The object then 
in view was, to shew to such of your readers as may not be fa- 
miliar with mathematical reasonings, that a saving of land would 
be the result of adopting the plan here recommended ; and the 
particular examination of the quantum of that saving, was reserv- 
ed for a discussion of a more precise nature. 

I cannot dismiss this paper, without obviating an objection 
that may be made to the accuracy of the above calculations. 
It has been stated, that the number of trees which a field of ten 
acres will contain, in the square order, at the distance of five feet 
asunder, is 22201; whereas Mr Ainslie in his Tables, page 139, 
makes the number only 21900. But Mr Ainslie has Fitten into 
two errors; one which runs through his whole table, and another 
which affects this particular number. In the first place, he finds 
the square root of his area ; he then divides this root by the dis- 
tance at which the trees are to be planted ; and by squaring the 
quotient, he thinks he obtains what is wanted. In short, in the 
example of ten acres, he conceives that the proper way is to take 
the square of 148 instead of 149. His rule will answer well 
enough, however, where the field to be planted is surrounded 
with a dry-stone anes which will not admit of trees being plant- 
ed upon it; but if it is surrounded with a hedge, in which trees 
may be planted, his table will be found not to be perfectly exact. 
In the second place, the true number of trees required for a field 
of ten acres, at five feet asunder, according to Mr Ainslie’s own 
principles, is the square of 148, or 21904, and not, as he states 
at, 21900. It is very plain how he fell into this error. He ne- 
ver took the trouble of calculating the number of trees necessary 
for ten acres, but contented himself with doubling the number 
he had previously got for five ; and he fixed this last number, by 
doubling the number for two acres and a half, and soon. But 
he was obliged to calculate a number for some small area, and 
this number was followed by a fraction, which he neglected ; and 
an error from this cause, at first of no consequence, has cone 
tinually accumulated in all the subsequent operations. J trust, 
therefore, that however different the results which I have given 
may be, in some respects, from the common tables, they will be 
found, upon a strict examination, to be correct. 

It were easy to add a short table, shewing how many trees are 
required for planting fields of different sizes, according to the 
hexagorial; order; but it is unnecessary to calculate it, till I 
shall see whether you deem what I have already written worthy 
the attention of the public, by inserting it in your Magazine. 
_ Suffice it to say, that fifteen trees being added to every hundred, 

in the number pointed out in the common tables, will not ‘be very 
far from the truth, I am, yours, &c. Puito-Hexacon. 


TO 





On the evil Tendency of afrertaining Nov, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the ovil Tendency of afcertaining the Rent of Farms by the highef 
Offer. 


Sir, 

Ir seems to be an opimion, gone into by the highest class of 
agriculturists, that the only sure way of ascertaining the value 
or rent of a farm, is from the different offers of these who 
mean to occupy, and become tenants thereof. ‘Fhe authorities 
to this opinion are so great, that, at first sight, it may ap- 
pear presum tion to call. it: in. question; yet, notwithstand- 
ing of these, the matter may be viewed to advantage on the oppo- 
site side: Prejudice in favour of any opinion, which has once 
gained the ascendancy, is often capable to conceal from very 
acute minds, reasons which appear to others of great moment: 
This is not a question of inferior consequence, but one of those 
leading articles, upon the right conception and application of 
which, much depends, both for the interest of proprietors and 
tenants; as it is therefore worthy of the closest investigation, 
from such of your correspondents as may have turned their 
minds that way. In what follows, by way of stating the ques+ 
tion, I contend for an original right, which seems in some 
danger, as the times. go, Ms being entirely lost; that is, whea 
the parties are both pleased, a demand ought to be made for the 
farm, whether high or low is out of the question. I shall then 
state, in a few particulars, the bad consequences which I appres 
hend will follow the present mode of determining the renta from 
the highest offers. 

ist, When the country. was in a state of nature, and improve+ 
ments only begun, or beginning, a tenant possessed of sufficient 
stock, and who had obtained any degree of agricultural know- 
ledge, if he got the length of lease that pleased, needed. not differ 
much as to the rent, because he was certain, that although 
too. dear for the present, yet his improvements, and advance of 
money, would soon make it a good bargain; but as:imprevements 
advanced, and the difference of the new mode of cultivation 
above the old became more generally known, the inducements to 
become farmers, were thereby increased. Improvement, however, 
for many years, seemed ta make but slow progress; though, 
from. the present advanced state of agriculture, it is obvious: to 
every observer, that all the while it had been gaining ground more 
rapidly than most people were disposed to believe. This infant 
state of agriculture was, on rational. prineiples, nursed with caré 
and, tenderness. by the more enlightoned part of a 
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deed, the first improving tenants did not hesitate about paying 
what was considered at that time as great advances of rent ;, 
neither were many of the proprietors backward in giving the 
length of lease desixed, which, was in general thirty-eight years, 
and sometimes a lifetime, to be named at the end of that period. 
In the occupation of these, many, at least of the improving te- 
nants, came iate. such situations as had not been formerly known, 
in the agricultural line ; and as success in any branch of business 
has the power of drawing others into that line, so this stimulus 
acted: hexe accordingly. It became, in process of time, an easy. 
matter te find tenants for all farms as they came into the market. 
It was not 90, in the earlier stage of the business. The rent was 
then commonly demanded by the proprietor, or offered by the te~ 
nant te whom he wished to give the farm ; if an agreement could, 
not then take place, it was open to any one who was equal to stock it, 
and would give the rent; and if no one was found, the place of 
course fell yacant. That farms should fall vacant at present, would. 
he thought very extraordinary, but, at the period under discussion, 
isiwas verycommon, Ascertaining their value from a number of 
offerexs, was then unknown: it could not exist, while the demand. 
for them yas scarcely equal to the number which came into the 
maket. Gentlemen wha wished to raise their rents above the 
common, found the meana, by splitting the farm into crofts, to 

which a few. bad seasons commonly put a_ period, 
2d/p, As: the population of the country increafed ; as trade and, 
manufactures: flourifhed ;. as the fyftem of agriculture improved 5 
as the number of tenants capable of this more perfeét cultivation 
incre 3 and as the fanms came out of leafe in various ftages 
of order, fomething dane, and much remaining to be done; while 
the value.of money.* was. at the fame time rapidly declining ;— 
it 


_ * The depreciation of. money. is afligned by all as one. great capfe for 
the rife of rents ; and is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. Horfes, 
cattle, peal ale &c. raifed upon, a farm, find their level in the 


market, and-have rifen much in value. Grain of every denomination, 
.it muft be obferved, is upon a very different footing. Like the intereft 
of money, it is, in fome degree, legally prohibited from ‘going beyond 
a certain extent, and would be kept equally fteady, if it was not for 
the very great difference which ba fealons make in the return of crops. 
When the price goes far beyond the legal ftandard, it is of little confe. 
quence to the farmer, 4s he is then much more deficient in quantity to 
bring to market. Who bids more? is made the regulating principle, 
both for afcertainipg the value, and alfo for rectifying every abufe as to. 
the fize of farms, either great or {m:é’, by a gentleman of high refpec- 
tability, That this principle is poffefled of thofe qualities, cannot be, 

queftioned 5. 
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it was eafy to forefee, that land would rife greatly in value, and 
that a greater competition would take place in renting of farms, 
‘That land fhould have come to the value it now finds in the mar- 
ket, I do not fay that any agriculturift could have forefeen or ex- 
pected. It no doubt had a title to come as far as the difference 
that former improvements increafed its value, and in fome pro- 
portion to the value its productions obtained, at an average, in the 
market. Conform to thefe data, will every valuator of judge- 
ment and: candour aftriét his report. Conform to this alfo, 
with perhaps fomething funk for the fake of a fituation, but keep- 
ing in view, partly, that the man who officiates at the altar muft 
live by the altar, will every wife man form his offer; and moft 
undoubtedly, according to this rule, ought every proprietor to 
make his demand. But, when no demand is made; when the 
article is advertifed over all the kingdom, (the offers to be con- 
cealed, if defired), what is the refult of the value afcertained by 
thefe means? or, what obligation is the tenant under, who ob- 
tains the preference upon this condition? His judgment mutt 
be greatly fet afide, to make way for neceflity ; oo is, if he is 
out of place, he muft get in at all adventures; and if he has to 
contend with others who may be rather wifhed for, there ‘is 
no alternative but to extend his offer to fuch a height as he fup- 
pofes no other man can give, and to fecure the place, whatever 
may be the confequence. In fome cafes, real judgment direés 
one to the choice of a farm. ‘The man is fenfible of his own a- 
bilities ; he knows what is within his power to perform upon fuch 
fields, and can guefs pretty nearly what returps they will produce. 
But, in many cafes, vanity mifleads. One eftimates his own abilities 
above their due value; and, from this error, falls into another, 
of eftimating the produce of the fields above what they will yield. 
Either one or both of thefe will lead fuch a perfon into mif- 
takes, though he will not fail to fuppofe, if the farm is worth 
fuch a rent to any other perfon, it muft be worth that, or more, 
to him. 

3dly, The very extraordinary difference there is betwixt the 
offerers for the fame farm, points out the abfurdity of determin- 


ing 


queftioned ; but whether the cure i8 not worfe-than the difeafe, is yet 
to be learned. Suppofe a farm comes into the market, of fuch quality 
and fize as exaétly fuits three or four different candidates, all of whom 
are pofleffed of bafficient ftock, knowledge, and agricultural abilities, 
every one of them equally capable to produce the greateft returns, with 
the leaft expenfe, will they all offer the fame rent? Muft not the fuc- 
cefsful candidate often exceed his own judgment, in order to obtain the 
poffeffion, from the confideration, that fuch a farm feldom comée into 
the market ? 
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ing rents in this way. Upon almoft any article that can be men- 
tioned, if a certain number of men, who are as much converfant 
in it as every farmer muft be upon his own farm, are called to 
put a value, their verdict, if taken feparately, will come nearly 
to the fame amount. It might be expected, that the fame fair 
value would be affixed by different offerers for the fame farm; 
but that it is not the cafe, is very certain. The reafons are partly 
afigned above. One makes an offer as direéted by judgment; 
another as directed by vanity; and a third as compelled by ne- 
ceflity. If to thefe we add, the diihculty of making a pro- 
per eftimate, this difference will not appear fo very furpriting. 
Every offer muft proceed upon calculation ; and this takes in, not 
only the expence of cultivation, manures, levelling, draining, &c. 
but alfo the probable produce, through good feafons and bad fea- 
fons, through high markets and low markets, and (unlefs in very 
favourable fituations) through times when there is fcarcely any 
market at all. Then, from the whole account, to draw a fair and 
final conclufion, has been found fo very dithcult an undertaking, 
that even the director of the magazine has uniformly avoided it, 
declaring calculation with accuracy to be almoft impoflible ; and 
has pointed out glaring errors from every work hitherto revjew- 
ed, where it had been attempted. Nothing could be a ftronger 
proof of the accurate judgment given by the direétor upon that 
fubjeét, than is here prefented. If the different offerers do not 
proceed upon their diiferent calculations, they do not proceed up- 
on any principle reconcileable to common fenfe. But whether 
the higheft calculations are uniformly the trueft, I fhall leave to 
be determined by others. ; 

4thly, For every difpofeable article known in Great Britain (land 
excepted), the pofleflor can, and will moft readily make a demand, 
whenever a merchant or purchafer appears. ‘The market is not 
fteady for any one article whatever ; it rifes and falls from caufes 
that cannot always be accounted for, although many leading prin- 
ciples, tending to its depreflion or rife in value, can be accounted 
for. It is the proportion of fupply to the demand, that almoft re- 
gulates the price of every article. Scarcity itfelf will not main- 
tain the value of an article, if the demand for it is wanting ; nor 
will plenty deprefs it, if the demand is britk. ‘That the occupa- 
tion of land has come into fafhion, and that the demand for it for 
fome years paft has been very great, cannot be queftioned; of 
courfe, it naturally rofe in value. But although it did rife much, 
{till it was poflible to make the demand high in proportion ; and, 
indeed, fome gentlemen of this mind have made fuch demands 
for farms, as have not hitherto been complied with 5 yet 
this is a fair and open manner of tranfacting bufinefs ; it runs 

VOL. VII. No. 28. Ee parallel 
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parallel to all other great tranfaétions in the mercantile world, 
it does not keep the purchafer in the dark, or in fufpenfe, 
for one fingle day; and the event is, that either the article 
mult yet rife farther in value, or the demand muft be lowered, 
until it comes more in contact with the market price in the 
opinion of the purchafer, when a bargain will naturally take place. 
If there fhould be nothing to recommend this fyftem at all, but 
the open and candid manner in which it is gone about, it furely 
ought to have the fanétion and fupport of every honeft and gene- 
rous mind. But it has recommendations on every hand ; as eve- 
ry proprietor thereby has it in his power to be fully fatisfied 
with the tenant, before he gives him an offer of his farm, and 
may be freed at once of thofe whom he judges unable or unfit for 
the management thereof. As to the tenant, if his own judgment 
miflead him, there is no help ; but he is not compelled to act a- 
gaintt it. ‘There is no offer concealed behind the fcreen, perhaps 
from a man worth nothing, who never was meant to be the tenant, 
and was only brought there to miflead him. Indeed, the only 
thing that can be faid of affixing rent, by the higheft of a number 
of offers, if judged according to the valuation put upon any other 
article, by a number of people feparately, is, that the higheft will 
put the article above the value. And that this has not already been 
more felt in land rent, is becaufe the value of it has been progref- 
fively increafing ; becaufe many proprietors have fettled with their 
ewn tenants, or with others of equal refpectability, at lower rents 
than this conteft would have yielded; and becaufe only a proportion 
of the old leafes have yet expired. But, fhould this fyftem be per- 
fevered in, as is juft now univerfally the cafe, it does not require 
much of the fpirit of prophecy to predict, that, in the end, it 
will prove to the proprietors vexation and difappoiutment ; to the 
tenants ruin and defpondency, when adverfe feafons come on, or a 
glut in the market, for any length of time, reduces the price of 
agricultural produce. Until the evil cure itfelf, however, little 
hopes can be entertained of any alteration taking place in the 
rmatter ; while it is f{upported, on the one hand, by bringing high- 
er rents to the proprietors; and, on the other, by accommodat- 
ing thofe, who are moft forward and ventrous, with pofleffions. 

I have confidered this important queftion chiefly as it refpedts 
the profperity of agriculture, or more particularly, as the difcuf- 
fion affects the public good ; it being my opinion, that the intereft 
of individuals, whether proprietors or tenants, ought, in fuch ca- 
fes, to be viewed only as 2 fecondary and inferior object. 


Abgrdeenfbire, 1806. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anfwer to the Letter of A. S. on Sheep Smearing. 


Sir, 


THe following obfervations on the propriety of fmearing 
theep, are defigned as an anfwer to your correfpondent A. S., 
who feems imperfectly acquainted with the objects intended to be 
gained by that operation. 

In the firft place, fmearing keeps fheep warm and dry through 
the exceflive fleets and rains of winter. Tar and butter, the princi- 
pal ingredients in the falve ufed, being of an unctuous, oily nature, 
refift the rain in the fame manner as the feathers of water-fowls 
continue dry, when fwimming in their native element; and as 
every pile of wool, from its root to its top, is anointed with this 
‘ unguent, and as the wool grows in a hanging pofition, like the 
thatch of a houfe, fo, it accelerates the rain from the animal, 
without drenching it to the fkin, which would unavoidably be the 
cafe, if unfmeared. When a fheep is right fmeared, the whole 
furface of the tkin is completely anointed, and alfo the root of 
every pile of wool; the heat of the animal liquifies the falve, and 
the oilieft part of it flowly feeks its way to the tops of the wool. 
In a fortnight (if the animal be thriving) the wool is confiderably 
grown; and, as it rifes, it lifts along with it, from the furface of 
the fkin, a kind of /euce, (which is the groffer part of the falve that 
adheres to the pelt, the finer or more oily part diffufing itfelf 
through the fleece); it alfo clears the fkin of every cutaneous im- 
purity contrated by fummer heats, improper management, &c. 
leaving it white and clean. This /euce, as it were, weaves a 
thicknefs on the fleece that the rain never penetrates ; and in the 
{pring, when repeated winds, thaws, frofts, &c. have dried up the 
oleaginous quality of the falve from the tops of the wool, this 
continues an impenetrable defence, through which the rain, 
though pouring down in torrents on high mountainous pattures, 
can never find a way. It may eafily be inferred, how this power- 
ful refiftance to wet conduces to the warmth and comfort of the 
animal, and ultimately to the continuance of its vigour and ftrength, 
through all the inclemency of winter. But {mearing alfo thickens 
and binds the fleece, fo as almoft totally to exclude wind ; * the free 

E 2 ‘eli admiflion 


* Lam truly forry to find an allegation brought againft what is com- 
monly called the fhort fheep, or foreft breed, by that patriotic gentle. 
man Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, whofe indefatigable endeavours tor the 


profperity 
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admiffion of which would prove as injurious to the animal as rain, 
It will, indeed, when blowing ftraight upon the animal, fome- 
times perforate to that clofenefs and thicknefs fpoke of above; 
but all below that, continues clofe and undillurbed. 

Smearing cannot, of itfelf, cure, but it is a good preventive of 
the fcab. A. S. admigs that it kills ticks and cades 3; and fo-muft 
be beneficial ; but wherever thefe vermin are fuffered to neftle 
and breed, an itch lefs or more is the confequence. With 
ceafelefs perfeverance the animal eagerly applies its fides, fhould- 
ers, &c. to rocks, pointed ftones, braes, &c. ‘Thefe lacerate thé 
fkin; and hence, a foulnefs and humour infenfibly overfpread 
the external parts, which, if not timeoufly checked, foon pro- 
duce an inveterate fcab, and this without communication with 4 
flock already infected. Befides, as unfmeared fheep are com- 
monly reduced to a low ftate through the winter, by being fre- 
quently fteeped to the fkin by rain and fleets, the wool in the 
{pring is more apt to be prematurely peeled off or deftroyed, the 
moment that new grafs begins to renovate or invigorate the confli- 
tution. ‘Thus, after they have ftruggled through a fevere win- 


ter; after driving fleets and nipping gales have worn down their 
vigour, and exhaufted their ftrength, they ftill ftand a chance of 
being cut off, by being prematurely expofed either to chilling 


winds or fcorching funs, before a new growth of wool has fprung 
up to form a defence againft either. Want of fméaring not only 
deteriorates the quality, but, in a feries of years, diminifhes the 
quantity of wool. What is loft by leannefs, or peeled off by. itch- 
ing, is never well replaced by a new growth, nor fo thick as when 
clipt. Hence the fleece turns thin, open, hairy, coarie, and ert 
whereas the pile is not only foftened, but the {ward thickened, by 

annual {mearing. * 
Again, fmearing is a mean of continuing the vigour and ftrength 
of fheep unimpaired for fome years longer than would ate: 
take 


profperity and happinefs of Scotland have feldom, if ever, been equalled, 
He fays, their fleeces * are fo thin, loofe, and open, that the lcaft 
breeze expofes the fkin to the blait, and the flighteit fhower of rain pe- 
netrates to it ;” but I have no hefitation in fayimg, that after they are 
{meared, and the wool again clofed, neither wind nor rain reaches the 
fkin, in any quantity, through the winter, till they are again clipt ; 
and this aflertion refts not upon conjecture, but upon repeated and fre- 
quent obfervation. 

* Perhaps a little explanation is neceflary here. Where the tar is 
badly mixed, it burns and deteriorates the pile ; but where it is fuffici- 


ently mixed with buttery tallow, or oil, it has the beneficial effects men- 
tioned above. 
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take place, if kept unfmeared. In a word, the free admiffion of 
rain, drifts, and cold, through an unfmeared fleece, generally re- 
duces the animal to the loweift ftate of imbecility; and this annual 
reduction of fpirits and conftitution, fhakes the health, and makes 
the animal fail a year or two fooner than otherwife it would, if 
regularly and completely fmeared. 

Thus, Mr Conduétor, I have detailed a few of the properties of 
fheep {mearing. I might have combatéd the objections of A. S., 
and fhown the futility of fome, and the abfurdity of other infer- 
ences which he makes; but thefe things fhall be delayed to an- 
other occafion. Allow me to add, that the contiriuance of the 
cuftom from time immemorial in this ifland, and the practice of 
the ableft ftoremaftets in the country, are irrefragable proofs of its 
utility ; and wete the practice not found to be effential to the 
comfort and benefit of the animal, it would ceftainly have been 
Jong ago difcontinued, confidering the expence and tedioufnefs of 
the procefs. Iam yours, &c. 


8. L. A. 


P.S. The above obfervations muft be underftood of theep 
paftyging on high mountainous grounds. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Endurance of Leafes. 
Sir, 


From the readinefs with which you formerly admitted feveral 
long difcuffions concerning the nature of the leafe, tranfmitted you 
from our Eddleftone Club, I perceive you agree with me in confi- 
dering the proper conftruction of the tenure of leafe, as the primary 
foundation of good hufbandry. A recent occurrence has brought 
into agitation the queftion of the /egal éndurance of the rg 

e 3 an 


* Jn-the prefently depending caufe relative to the entail of Neid- 
path, where there are no reftri€ting claufes as to leafes, the prefent 
poflefing heir was unanimoufly found inhabile, by the Court of Seffion, 
to. grant ajleafe for the {pace of ninety-feven years, which was the cafe 
challenged ; feemingly upon the footing, that {uch leafes. approximated 
to alienation, and were.debarred by the entailing claule prohibiting alie- 
Nation. -Ehe Court, had appointed a;folemn, hearing, for,the, purpofe of 
fetting.the, quéition at reft, viz.,‘ What length of leafe wil the law fup- 
port, upon the jnterpretation, of the Scotsfatute 1449, againit a fucceed- 
lng heir of eptail, where,there,is no limitation of leafes in, the entail, or 

again 
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and the importance of the matter will, I am fure, in your eftimation, 
give an imperious claim, for admittance into your work, to an eflay 
upon the fubject, if not found inadmiflible through failure in execu. 
tion. Inthe prefent difcuifion, I fhall be at no pains to avoid re- 
capitulation of the ftatements or reafonings already ufed, in the 
ellays you formerly inferted ; as, in a matter of fuch general in- 
tereft, it may be of ufe to prefent the fame argument under dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Time was, Sir, when the great anxiety of landed proprietors, 
in many unenlightened parts of Scotland, was to obtain tackfmen 
tq occupy their lands; and to perfuade thefe tackfmen not to take 
advantage of that power of giving up their bargain, at ftated pe. 
riods of the leafe, which the tackfman was in ufe to infift upon 
being provided for him, by fpecific claufes to that effect, left he 
fhould be hurt by being forced to continue the occupation of the 
lands till the period of the leafe fhould expire. In the prefent 
itate of agriculture, when fo much fuperior {kill and enterprize 
fubfift among the clafs of pradtical farmers, and when fuch fupe- 
rior extent of capital has accumulated in their hands, no fuch an- 
xiety is any longer manifefted by the proprietor. His apparent 
intereft is, to ihorten, if poffible, the term of endurance contraét- 
ed for, as he is morally certain of increafe of rent, upon every re- 
currence of the vacation of his farms. Nothing, however, but 

adequate 


againit any other fpecies of fingular fucceflor.” As the a& 1449 protets 
tacks (or leafes) without {fpecifying their endurance, the queftion hing- 
es upon this point, What length of duration makes a@ tack depart from its 
nature of a temporary right, and deviate into that of a perpetual one, by be» 
coming a quali alienation. 

If any given length fhall be fixed, which fhall make the tack be le- 
gally conftrued a perpetuity, then fuch tack will not fall under the pro- 
teétion of a& 1449, which only proteéts tacks having an iffue or term 
of expiry ; and no tack, exceeding this legal endurance, will be fuftain- 
ed, under an entail debarring alienation, unlefs powers are {pecially 
granted in the entail to let tacks of greater length. Nor will fuch tacks 
be fuftained againft other fingular fucceflors ; becaufe, for the fecurity 
of mortgagers, or purchafers, all rights affeting land to perpetuity, mutt 
be recorded ; and, as tacks are not recorded, if fuch tack is fuftained, 
the faith of the record is invalidated, as to its form, in precifely fhowing 
all perpetuities affe€ting land. 

Int the cafe in queftion, though the decifion of the Court only went to 
eftablifh the point, that ninety-feven years exceeded the term of legal 
endurance, there was nothing, in the decifion, to fpecify the precife li- 
mits of that term. Yet it was colleéted as the general opinion, in what 
fell from the Bench, that nineteen years conflituted the legal term of endur- 
ance. 
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adequate length of poffeffion could have given origin to this ir- 
creafe of fkill, and enterprize, and accumulation of capital: Yet 
avarice is, is general, an extremely fhortfighted paflion; and the 
killing of the hen to come at once at her eggs, and the cutting 
down of the tree for immediate poffeffion of its fruit, are practices 
by no means confined to the perfonage of fable, or to the favage 
of Louifiana: Similar fhortfighted views of intereft in landed 
proprietors, muft militate equally againft their own permanent in- 
tereft, and the general thriving of the comfnunity. The only in- 
tereft of the two contra¢ting parties to the leafe, in point of en- 
durance, that feems now to ftand in particular need of protection, 
becaufe againft it alone does any real or apparent intereft ftand 
oppofed, is that of the tackfman. 

Paé?io tollit legem; and whatever may be fuppofed the /égal ens 
durance of \eafe, the contracting parties may, if under no legal 
difability in this refpeét, legiflate for themfelves. A landed pro- 
prietor, in full poffeffion of his property, unreftri€ted by entail, 
may contract for any conventional endurance of leafe, which the 
parties chufe to fix upon. By fuch a contract, he becomes bound 
perfonally himfelf, and alfo binds per/onally his natural heirs, or 
heirs at common law, who reprefent and are identified with his 
a to make good this obligation to the tenant, in fecuring to 

im poffeffion of the land during the whole term of endurance 
contracted for,—if only the term be fhort of abfolute perpetuity, 
and have an ifh or term of expiry; a condition eflential to the 
conftitution of a leafe, according to the fpirit of the Scots law. 
But the tenant’s right, fo conftituted in his contract of leafe, is 
by no means confidered as véfting him in a real right over the 
lands, entitling him direétly to hold by and follow the land. It 
is only virtually and in effe& rendered rea/ to the tackfman, in 
confequence of the law enforcing the tackfman’s perfonal obliga« 
tion upon the grantor of the leafe and his heirs, by compelling 
them to continue him in poffeffion of the lands, fo long as they 
continue able fo to do, by the lands remaining theirown. When, 
however, the lands ceafe to belong to the grantor and his heirs, 
from their having fold them to fome other, the perfonal obliga- 
‘ tion upon them cannot, thus, be realized to the tackfman; and 
the fingular fucceffor by purchafe, not reprefenting, nor being 
identified with them, is liable in none of their perfonal obligations. 
The /ien of the tackfman with the lands (created to him merely 
through the mode in which the fulfilment of the perfonal obliga- 
tion is enforced) is therefore diflolved ; he can be ejected by the 
new proprietor ; and his only recourfe is againft the grantor of 
the leafe and his heirs, for damages, in confequence of their fail- 
ure in fulfilment of their er obligation as to the endurance 

Le 4 ot 
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of the leafe. Sich are the maxims of the Scots law in regard to 
rights of leafe. 

It was the intention of the act 1449, to fecure to the tackfman 
his real lien with the land, againft all eventual proprietors of the 
land, during the term of endurance contraéted for-in his leafe. * 
The letter of the ftatute (quoted in page 391 of Number XXIV.) 
is abundantly broad ; no limitation, fhort of perpetuity, is {peci- 
fied, as to the extent of endurance of leafe which the ac will 
protect : it only appears, from the definition of the right of leafe 
given in the aét, that it has an iffve or term of -expiry, and is net 
aright of abfolute perpetuity. 

But there is fuppofed to be a conftructive \pexpetuity, relative 
to the ufes and fhortnefs of human life, or to ,the indifpenfable 
exigencies of agricultural induftry, within the Jimits of which the 
endurance of the leafe, it is fuppofed, muft be confined ; other- 
wile, that it will be conftrued to be perpetual, notito have an j ipo, 
and confequently not to be within the comprehenfion of ‘the pro- 
tection of ad 1449. 

What is this corifiru&tive perpettiity ? is the quéftion. The 
‘fuppofed general opinion delivered from the Bench, in the.caufe 
alluded to, was, that any. period of leafe exceeding nineteen 
ycars, fell under the defeription of \conftru€tive perpetuity ; and 
that nineteen years: is the utmoft extent of endurance that will 
he .proteéted by law, as entitled to the benefit of the fhatute 
1449. F 

If this opinion fhall ftill be expreffed, fo as to feem fleadily ad, 
hered to, after a reclaiming petition ; or. fhall be laid down ‘as the 
tew upon the cafe, after an appeal, by the Houfe of Peers; I be- 
lieve; though 1 {hould with much to be corrected if |1 am in the 
wrong, that the tenant’s fecurity as to the endurance :of his io, 
will, thenceforward, ftand as follows. 

iff, Upon an entailed eftate—Where, by the operation of en- 


tail, 


* It would feem that the fecurity of this. a& .was .neceflary, even,a- . 
gainft the natural heir of the grantor of the leafe ; who, at the time of 
the enatment, . was (in refpeét of leafes) not ‘liable in. his predeceffor’s 
obligations ;—the leafe was, in fa, a mere. perfonal obligation upon 
‘the grantor. 

+ "Fhis was fo much confidered to be the prevailing opinion, that 
it was pleaded fubfequcntly in argument, in favour of a tenant’s 
right of affignation of a leafe of twenty-one years endurance—that this 
leafe, ds being one of Jongi temporis, or conftruGive perpetuity, implied 
the right of aflignation, if not {pecially debarred in the leafe ;—-where- 
as, one of mere legal endurance infers the jus deledus, and cannot there- 
fore be afligned without leave to that effet in the leale. 
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tail, every fucceeding heir (even a fon fuceeeding his own father) 
is held as fingular fucceflor to his predeceffor , as fucceeding upon 
the footing of deftination, and not of natural fucceffion, and, of 
courfe, not bound in the perfonal obligations of his predeceflor, 
either in refpect of his leafes er of his debts ;— upon fuch eftates, 
avhere there 1s no reftriction in the entail as to leafes, a leafe of nine- 
teen years, but not longer, will be held good againft all fucceed- 
ing heirs of entail, as falling under the proteétion of the a& 1449- 
Even /uppofing there are reftrifiions confining the power of leafng 
within a foorter period, or, even taking away the power altogether, 
ftill, 0 he aé& 1oth of his prefent Majefty, (enacted for the 
purpofe of relaxing fuch claufes, in favour of improvement), 
a leafe for nineteen years would be fupported ; and, upon certain - 
conditions of improvement upon the part of the tenant, therein 
fpecified, a leafe would be fupported of two lives and furvivancy, 
or thirty-one years definite. I conceive, however, that, where the 
entailer has granted latitude of letting leafes for any given length 
of time, a leafe, for the whole length.of that endurance, would 
ftand good, againft all challenge to the;tackfman, , 
2d, Intregard to lands held in full property, unfettered by en- 
tail; a deafe,-of any length of endurance fhort of perpetuity, 
(even by one decifion, of an endurance. while grafs graweth up and 
water runneth down), will be fuftained to the tackfman, againft 
the grantor and his natural heirs, fo long as they retain the pro- 
perty of the lands. No leafe, however, of longer endurance than 
nineteen years, will be fuftained to the tackiman again{t thofe 
who have purchafed the lands; the purchaler..may eject the ten- 
-ant, who has only recourfe for. damages againit the grantor of the 
‘leafe and his heirs. As, however, the grantor or his heirs,.to avoid 
this claim.of damage, will,take the-purchafer bound to implement 
the leafe, the tenant willagenerally be fecured, if ‘the .fale of the 
dands isa valuntary one. But if the fale is a compulfatory one, 
by adjudication at the inftance of heritable creditors, their debt 
jis preferable ; the tenant ‘canmet rank as a creditor-upon the 
‘land along with them ;'theyvwould therefore “have ‘no intereft in 
fecuring his Jeafe from the purchafer by the terms of fale; he 
would be ejected by the’ purchafer, and be left to-find his recourfe 
for damages againft the grantor and heirs, who are, by thé fuppo- 
fition, bankrupts. The feeurity, therefore, to the tenant, of a 
Teafe’ beyond’ nineteen years ‘endurarice, from an unfettered, pro- 
prictor, againft his fingular fucceflor by purchafe, muft, in fect, 
e computed in the ratio of the proportion betwixt voluntary and 
compullfatory fales of land. 
‘From this flatement, it would appear, that if nineteen years 
fhall be fixed as the legal endurance of leafe, none above nine- 
teen 
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teen years can be fecured againft fingular fucceffors upon an un- 
entailed eftate ; that upon an entailed eftate, impofing reftrictions 
as to leafing, no leafe can be fecured, without conditions of im. 
provement, above nineteen years, nor, with them, above thirty-one 
years, by act ro. Geo. III.; and that leafes above thefe periods 
can alone be fecured, upon entailed eftates, where the entailer has 
fpecified a longer period, to the extent of which he has given per- 
miflion to grant them. ‘The legal reafon for this difference, is 
drawn from the fecurity withed to be conferred upon purchafe or 
mortgage upon land. ‘There is a particular regifter for entails, in 
which they muft be recorded, to be valid againft third parties ; 
where the intending purchafer or mortgager can fee that they are 
not the fubjeé of, purchafe or mortgage. ‘There is alfo a particu. 
lar regifter * for all perpetual rights affe&ting landed property, 
fuch as purchafe or mortgage, in which they muft be inferted, to 
become valid againft third parties: But leafes do not go into this 
record: Ergo, if leafes of long endurance (by law conftruétion, 
quaft perpetuities) were to ftand good againft purchafers of, or 
mortgagees upon, the land; the folecifm would prefent itfelf, of a 
regifter, pretending to give a full account of all the rights of per- 
petuity affecting landed property, in which, however, thefe quaf 
perpetuities do not appear. + . 

I 


+ OO OC rnan———ooeG—V 


* See an account of the Regifter of Safines, in Findlater’s Agricul. 
tural Survey. 

+ I neither know, nor much care, whether this appropriate reafon- 
ing fhall be accounted legitimate argument, or mere fanciful quibbling 
with analogy. 

it has always feemed a wife meafure, that great fecurity fhould be 
extended to mortgage and purchafe, by a regifter, which fhould fhow 
the rights of the fame kind previoufly affeéting the lands. in my view, 
the right of leafe is more worth fecuring than either, in point of public 
utility. It might not be the cafe when the regifter of fafines was firf 
invented ; from the very inconfiderable quantity of capital launched out 
upon leafe. At prefent, however, I fhould fufpe& that ftock invetted 
in leafe, in well cultivated diftri&ts, bears a very confiderable proportion 
to the whole value of landed property ; 1 mean, however, its value, if 
land were the free fubje&t of commerce ; for, at prefent, there is a molt 
extravagant artificial dearth of land, from its being locked up from the 
market by entail. 

If a as undue partiality, then, does not take place againft the fe- 
curity of property embarked in leafe, why might there not be a Court 
Regifter of Jeafes of longer than legal endurance ? and that alll leafes fo 
regiftered fhould be legal. 


Abfolute 
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If that favourable interpretation were univerfally fhown to leafes, 
which has been fhown in particular circumftances, a2 mode of in- 
terpretation fuggefts itfelf, which might be iaterpofed, without 
any proportionate injury to third parties, in all cafes of leafes li- 
tigated, by heirs of entail or their fingular fucceffors, as exceed- 
ing the legal meafure of duration: The grantor, though found 
to have exceeded his powers of granting a fecure leafe, might be 

refumed to have intended to have granted it to the full extent of 
fis powers, upon the common maxim, that the greater always 
comprehends the leffer ; and the grantor might be fuppofed to have 

ranted fuch an extent of leafe, at the term immediately preced- 
ing the date of his having ceafed to have power to grant it; or, 
at any rate, the leafe might be fuftained as good, for the legally 
fuftainable period, reckoning from the date of its own commenc- 
ment. I am, however, difpofed to believe, that fuch a leafe would 
at once fall before a proper challenger, as void and null ab initio, 
excepting againft the grantor himfelf. 

Such, then, would appear to me the tenant’s fecurity, as to 
the endurance of his leafe; upon the fuppofition of the opinion, 
I have already ftated, being adhered to. 

I thould, however, be very glad to learn from any of your law 
correfpondents, upon what grounds of law or expediency they 
could prefume this fuppofed opinion of nineteen years being the 
utmoft limit of endurance which the law will fupport (where no 
private paction of parties who can be compelled to fulfil their pac- 
tion fuperfedes law) is founded. They could not do a greater 
favour to agricultural induftry, than by pointing out to the prac- 
tical farmer the footing of fecurity upon which he ftands. 

I can fay, Sir, that I have read, with fome care, the oppofite 
memorials upon the cafe alluded to, of two of our moft refpect- 
able counfel, together with a reclaiming petition, drawn up with 
great ability by a junior counfel of high promife; and although 
the whole pleadings bear upon the general queftion, ‘ Whether 
there is a legal endurance, fhort of perpetuity, which confounds a 
leafe with alienation, and withdraws it from that protection which 
the flatute 1449 extends to tacks having an ifh ; and if there is fuch 

“ 


Abfolute fecurity is probably unattainable in human affairs. A 
{windling proprietor, unfettered by entail, might cheat his creditors by 
firft mortgaging his eftate to its full value, and then letting it in leafes 
of the legal endurance, at very low rents, upoa graffums or fines at en- 
try. And this might be done whether the legal endurance is long or 
fhort—unlefs made fo fhort as to ruin all agricultural induftry, for the 
fecurity of mortgage. Indeed, the only check, is the hanging of fuck 
a proprictor aga frauduleat bankrupt. 
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a limit in reality, what is the extent of that limit?’ yet, I confefs, 
I can fee neither any law determining the queftion, nor any thing 
in practice upon which any folid argument can be founded ; al- 
though, certainly, every thing producible may be prefumed to 
have been produced. , 

In regard to legiflative enactment, the a&t 1449, in its literal 
acceptation, renders every leafe legal; and fupports it againft all, 
into whofe hands the property may come, whatever be its length, 
if only it have an ih. 

The next enaétment affeting, in any way, the fubject of the 
endurance of Jeafe, is the famous entail flatute of 1685, em- 
powering the lieges to entail their lands, wader what conditions 
they think fit ; through which claufe, as interpreted in practice, 
a power has been confidered as conferred, both of rendering leafes 
unchallengeable -by the fucceeding heir of entail, of whatever 
length of endurance the entailer may have pleafed to allow; aud 
to circumfcribe their endurance, againft the fucceeding heir, with- 
in the narroweft limits he fhall have been pleafed to fix; or even 
to render all leafes null and void, in refpect of fucceeding heirs. 

As it is difficult to bring proprietors to reconcile themfelves to 
the idea .of relinquishing the command of their property; as 
might have been conceived, entailers erred not on the’ fide of la- 
titude as to the endurance they granted to leafes. ‘They were 
found, however, to have counteraéted public utility, in extin- 
guifhing every fecurity to agricultural enterprize and outlay, by 
circum({cription of endurance. 

To counteract thefe ruinous effects of the power of entail, is, 
as declared in its preamble, the purpofe of the only other aét ré- 
lative to this fubjeGt, namely, the act 1oth of George III. As 
the reverfionary.expeCtants upon entail muft ever be greatly more 
numerous, at leaft, than the atual poffeffors; an aa, whofe a- 
vowed purpofe was to give the exifting pofleflor more unlimited 
command over the fubject, might well be expected to raife much 
.clamorous oppofition; and it syere abfurd to fuppofe that the ex- 
tent of latitude, obtained with;{uch difficulty, in regard to entails, 
swhere there. were exifting refriétions, was ever intended by the Le- 
pillature to fix the boundaries of latitude that might be affumed, 
where there exifted no reftriétion at all. This act, then, which grants 
a latitude of thirty-one years endurance of leafe upon certain te- 
Cited terms of improvement on the part of the tenant, and which (not 

fo much dire€tly, as by implication) allows of nineteen years with- 
out any fuch condition, in defiance of all reftriGions impofed by the 
.entailer, can.never, in common fenfe, be interpreted as defigned 
-to"unpofe the, mere.extent to which yeftriction is enlarged, as the 
jeoundury within which, liberty muft be confined. 


There 
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There is, then, in none of thefe aéts any thing réfembling a 
fimited legal endurance; the only thing to be found is, the vin- 
dication of liberty to a certain extent, in cafes where it has been 
attempted to be circumfcribed, by a power committed to the dif- 
cretion of individuals by the entail act, which had been fo abufed 
as to call for what relief could be obtained. 

The period of legal endurance (if there is, or neceTarily muft 

be any limits) has not yet been fixed by the competent authority 
of the Legiflature. It remains to be fixed by interpretation, 
without the fmalleft direction of Iaw ; and a difcretionary inter- 
pretation can never certainly follow any other rule, with proprie- 
ty, than what is fuggefted by views of public utility. 
_ Were the faétitious perpetuity of the accountants (where an an- 
nuity comes, in money-valuation, to be worth the fame as a perpe- 
tuity) to be followed as the criterion of the approximation of a 
leafe-endurance to perpetuity, the matter would, at leaft, be fix- 
ed by an intelligible analogical reafon; and ninety-nine years 
would be the limits of the legal endurance of the leafe. 

Pofitive law being entirely out of the queftion, the legal en- 
durance has been attempted to be fixed, upon the authority of the 
ipfe dixit of writers upon law. Such authority, if afflumed by 
fuch writers, was certainly affumed moft prefumptuoufly, in- 
competently, and ineptly ; and could only be acquiefced in through 
the paflive weaknefs of ignorant ftupidity. But it is not pretend- 
ed that they have ever arrogated to themfelves any fuch autocratrix 
authority. Public expediency, it is confeffed, is the only rule 
which ever could be applied to regulate this matter, in the ab- 
fence of pofitive law; and public expediency is alleged to be e- 
vinced by what has been found moft prevalent in practice. The 
term of endutance of leafe, which has ordinarily prevailed, mult 
therefore be confidered as that which has been found molt expe- 
dient, and ought therefore to be fixed upon in fettling the term 
of legal endurance. Law writers, therefore, have aflumed no 
incompetent authority ; they have only recorded the fat, mark- 
ing the ordinary term of endurance which has prevailed, and 
rightly confidering this term as the one which, in public expe- 
diency, ought to receive legal fupport. 

Againft this mode of eitablifhing, as law, what has been ob- 
ferved to take place in faét, there are, to my apprehenfion, in 
this in{tance, infuperable objections. 

From the fhortightednets of avarice, we might with certainty 
conclude, 2 priori, that the endurance of leafle moft ordinarily 
adopted, mutt neceffarily come far fhort of the mark of public 
expediency. An increafing fpirit of agricultural induftry moft 
gertainly gaye rife to the demand for the fecurity of the endurance 


of 
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of leafe againft fucceffors to the property, which was obtained 
by act 1449. What length of leafe it was cuftomary for proprie- 
tors, at that period, to grant, does not appear. Perhaps the fhort 
Roman period of five years might fuffice, to accomplifh all the 
views of improvement which could enter into the conception of 
the ignorant and beggarly tenantry of that age ; and it is extreme- 
ly probable, that the avarice of the proprietor, eager to {natch 
at the profits of fuch improvement, even before allowing fufl- 
ciency of time to effect them, would never grant a fuperfluity of 
time, in general, but would be much more apt to defeat its own 
end, by its over-eager grafping. It would be foon found that a 
period for improvement, which might fuffice for a grateful foil 
under the genial climate of Italy, was by much too fhort for the 
rugged foil and barren climate of Scotland; and the period of en- 
durance of leafe would of neceflity be gradually extended in prac- 
tice. And yet, ftrange to tell! we find the memorialifts in fa- 
vour of a fhort period of legal endurance, affuring us, upon the au- 
thority of Craig, Balfour, Stair, &c. who wrote before, or about the 
date of the entail a&t of 1685, that the legal endurance of the leafe, 
that is, (in the only interpretation of their opinion confiftent with 
common fenfe), the duration of leafe which they had obferved to be 
mof? common in praéice, had extended, in the pace of two hundred 
and thirty-fix years, only to the ridiculoufly fhort period (as it would 
now be accounted) of ten whole years. Senfible, however, of 
the ridicule of adopting fuch praétice into the authority of pre- 
cedent and eftablifhed rule, thefe fame memorialifts concede, that 
this period was protracted, perhaps more than half a century 
fince, to nineteen years; that the fact of the ordinary practice 
was then noted down, by fuch lawyers as at that time took ay 
obfervation, and was by them confidered, of courfe, as the legal 
term of endurance; juft as the ten years had formerly been fo 
confidered by their predeceffors: And to this period, therefore, 
would thefe memorialifts now confine the practice of the coun- 
try. Such feems to be the whole ftrength of the argument of 
thofe who fupport the pofition, of nineteen years being the legal 
term of endurance, upon the authority of law authors; an au- 
thority which, to me, feems as inept and incompetent, as would 
be that of the perfon, who, upon one obfervation of the Nile- 
ometer, fhould affume it to himfelf to iffue his mandate to the 
Nile, to confine his overflowings, from henceforward, within this 
remarked height of fwell. But, even as to this argument, from 
the authority of lawyers who wrote about the time of the entail 
aét, and whofe opinion might regulate the interpretation of the 
intention of the act—if, indeed, it were at all allowable to inter- 
pret any reflviGive a& by intention, inflead of literal circum/cription— 

even 
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even as to this argument, I fay, its foundation is, per contra, de- 
nied. The fame authorities are attempted to be fhewn as mif- 
conceived, as inapplicable, or as ftanding on the other fide; and in- 
ftances are produced of great law authorities, and of confonant 
practice, evincing that, even at that period, leafes of five nine- 
teen years endurance were confidered ag perfectly legal, and that 
they accordingly were adopted. 

The generally exifting term of endurance of leafe, at any given 
period, where agriculture is at all underftood, may fafely, as I 
apprehend, be confidered as the utmoft extenfion which the indifpen- 
fable neceffities of a rifing fpirit of agriculture has been able to extort 
from the reluétant renitency of a fhorthighted grafping avarice ; and 
muft be confidered, therefore, as falling greatly fhort of what pub- 
lic expediency would require for the general improvement of the 
country. If a mere temporary law, then, had ever been thought 
expedient to limit endurance of leafe at any given period, it muft 
have affumed a latitude much more extentive than what was ex- 
hibited in the general practice, otherwife it muft merely have 
riveted thofe fetters which avarice had impofed upon agricultural 
enterprize. If a mere temporary law, confirming exifting practice, 
could, at any period, have had no effect but to check the progrefs 
of improvement, a permanent law, founded on the practice of 
rude ages, could only have entailed perpetual barbarifm on all fuc- 
ceeding generations, to the exclufion of civilization. The au- 
thority, then, of mere lawyers (which is ultimately refolveable 
into neither more nor lefs, than their obfervation, lefs or more ex- 
act, of the exifting practice of their own times) can never confti- 
tute foundation for a law (or rather legal interpretation, to have 
the authority of law), which pretends to aim at public expediency 
aé its object : in this refpe€t, contrary to the nature of authority in 
general, this {pecies of authority muft be of the lefs validity in pro- 
portion as it is more antique. If, in the {pace of 236 years from 
the enactment of 1449 in favour of the fecurity of agricultural in- 
duftry, the languid progrefs of the {pirit of enterprize had only 
led to an effe€tual demand for the fecurity of a ten years endurance 
of leafe—if, in the more rapidly improving fubfequent half een- 
tury, the demand had been raifed to the period of nineteen years—do 
any of thefe facts, as obferved and remarked, conftitute the {mall- 
eft thadow of a reafon, why, during the currency of the laft half 
century, marked as it has been by a more than geometrical pro- 
greflion in all kinds of improvement, a demand thould not have 
arifen for an endurance of Jeafe to the triple or quadruple of that 
of any former lefs enterprizing period ? , 

There is, indeed, in the number of nineteen years, a /omething 
sonnecting it with the idea of the Scots leafe, by which there would 
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Seem to hang fonie tale ; leafes are no doubt commonly for periods» 
exprefled in nineteens. But there certainly was never any en- 
aétment, by any proper authority, by which the number of nine- 
teen years was fixed as the limit of the legab endurance of leafe, 
elfe nothing could have been fo eafy as to produce that authority, 
which would at once have fettled the point. Our judges, in ap-' 
pointing a folemn hearing for the purpofe of fetting at reft this 
queftion, proceeded, furely, upon the fuppofition, that it had never, 
as yet, been properly determined: and the memorialifts, in de- 
fence of the fhort legal endurance, produce nothing more than 
general reafonings, to fhow the neceffity of a legal endurance ; 
and, as to the fact of nineteen years conftituting the limit of that 
endurance, they can produce nothing further than the gratuitous 
affumption of one law writer, founded upon the equally gratuitous 
aflumption of fome preceding one. As no authority, therefore, 
can be produced for the endurance of nineteen, but the inept and 
nugatory one of mere law writers remarking the fact of praCtice 
in former times,—and no reafons, in pofitive enaétment, or in ex- 
pediency, have been produced, when called for from men of the 
firft abilities in the law department; I confider the folution of the 
problem of the connexion of nineteen years with the Scots leafe, 
as equally competent to a Scots farmer as to any lawyer in the 
houfe: and [ certainly do now confider it, from the impofhibility 
of any other rational folution, as having originated in a fupertti- 
tious idea of the effe€t of lunar influence, as remarked in the Ef- 
fay from our Eddleftone Club, with the fignature of R. (inferted 
in your No. XXV. page 19.) ‘The idea of lunar influence ought 
not to be confidered as any imputation upon the credulity of our 
viative country, when it is confidered, that the belief in the effeét 
of that influence upon agriculture, appears in every page of the 
moft enlightened writers of Roman agriculture, in the moft en- 
lightened periods of the Roman hiftory. ‘The idea of the nine- 
teen years leafe, I am convinced, muft have originated in the no- 
tion of affimilating the period to that of a complete proceflion of 
the lunar niodes ; and nothing elfe, I am confident, but fuch a 
fuperftition could have procured for this Pythagorean number the 
reputation of that talifmanic power which could protect the leafe 
againft the inimical operation of the law, which, being in the 
hands of Janded proprietors, has rather fhown itfelf unfavourable, 
in fact, or in interpretation, to leafes of any confiderable length of 
endurance. This prevailing fuperftition might give birth to the 
idea of a nineteen years endurance being a fecure endurance, and 
might lead to that prevalence of this period, in practice; which, 
again, might make’ lawyers, as already explained, interpret the 
practice into ftanding law; and their opinion might reciprocally 
give 
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give currency to the unfounded fuppofition. To ftamp fuch fu- 
perftitious opinion with the current mark of authorititive deci- 
fion, might be equally reafonable as to enact, that hufbindmen 
fhould fow their beans, as of old, under a certain afp-e of the 
moon ; and might equally be eftimated as an inttance of the effe& 
of lunar influence upon human brains, 

That the idea of utility never gave birth to the idea of a nines 
teen years leafe ; but that a fuperftitious idea that leafes could 
only find fafety within the enclofure of the magic circle of nine» 
teen, counteracted utility, in confining their duration to that 
period, will be abundantly evident to thofe who confider the num- 
berlefs inftances of effort to enlarge that term;—with the timid 

recaution, however, of ftill conciliating its propitious myitic 
influence, in exprefling the enlarged number of years in periods 
of nineteens. ‘The notion, however, of its conitituting a legal 
endurance, muft be founded upon better reafon than mere fuper- 
ftitious reverence, or the authority of law writers, moftly afium- 
ed, or ignorantly imputed and acquiefced in. 

To confine what is, in its own nature, progreflive in improves 


ment to the meafure it had formerly reached, but which it hath 
now greatly exceeded, cannot be juftifiable. The duration of 
leafe, which might have fufhiced, half a century fince, to give room 
for all that exertion to which the {kill and capital poffeffed by far 


mers could have prompted them, would by no means be appro- 
priate at prefent, particularly when we confider, that there hath 
been greater accumulation, both of farming capital and {kill, with- 
” thefe laft 30 years, than what had taken place for 300 years 

efore. ° 
_ To pretend to fix the duration of leafe upon the footing of pub-« 
lic utility,—and, in regard to a matter neceflarily progreflive, to 
allege that antient practice has evinced what is expedient,— 
and, therefore, to lock up the prefent within the limits of the 
ancient practice, brings to. my recollection a tranfa@tion of the 
magiftrates of a Scots burgh, in one of the late years of dearth, 
which forms a cafe exactly in point. Every body knows that, by 
laws yet unrepealed, though obfolete, juitices and magi(trates 
have the power of regulating both the rate of wages and the price 
of provifions, a power which, it is believed, has no where been 
affumed for the latt half century. In this burgh, when the price 
of meal was rapidly rifing every day, the magittrates bethought 
them to enact, that meal fhould continue to be fold sat the price 
of laft market day; they thus endeavoured to decline the imputa~ 
tion of Jegiflating for the market, pretending, that not their que 
thority, but the market itfelf had regulated the price. Had there, 
however, heen no other market to refort to, and had it been pof. 
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fible to enforce fuch a regulation, I don’t think it would have 
been matter of hefitation to decide, that it was their interference 
alone, and not expediency evinced by praétice, that had prevent. 
ed the price from rifing to its natural level. If a decifion were to 
fix the duration of leafe below the level of the demand, we have 
no other market to refort to. In compliance with the feudalifm 
of Scots law, there can be no harm in fixing, by decifion, that a 
nineteen years leafe thall be fubje& to the jus deleffus perfone, un- 
leis where power of aflignation and transference are clearly con- 
veyed by the leafe. For it is to be expeéted, that every proprie- 
tor, of found head and integrity of heart, will renounce this fool- 
ifh right, fo benumbing to the induftry of his tenant, and in 
which he can have no perfonal interett but the diflant, eventual, 
and, let me add, the villanous one of creating a forfeiture in his 
own favour of the profits of the other’s induftry and outlay. In 
regard to duration, however, the proprietor cannot thus decline 
the influence of law; fo as to fecure the long leafe which he 
would chufe to grant, above the reach of challenge by a fingular 
fucceffor. 

If the practice of the country is to be laid hold of, as evincing 
the extent of duration of approved utility, it ought never to be 
the unenlightened pra€tice, raked up from the barbarous antiquity 
of the barbarous peace of the country; but the enlightened, fe- 
lected pra€tice of thofe parts which have ftood foremoft in im- 
provement. The improvement of the pattern county of Ber- 
wickfhire, is, by its original reporter, a gentleman of the law, 
fairly attributed to the encouragement given to induftry and out- 
lay, through long leafes, chiefly of 57 years or upwards ; yet the 
author, with all the laudable prejudices of a lawyer and landed 
proprietor, betrays no partiality for long leafes; recommending 
fhort ones, as mew fuflicient in that county, together with a ri- 
gorous retention of the jus delefus perfone. Why not then adopt 
the duration of this pattern county, whofe utility has been fo evi- 
dently manifetted ? 

Were the noxious entail a& of 1685 repealed, the duration of 
leafes would be a matter of the lefs importance. Large eftates 
would crumble down, by alienation, into fmall ones, capable of 
perional fuperintendance ; which might probably be highly culti- 
vated, under the encouragement of perpetual and alienable pro- 
perty in the fubje&t. Whilft, however, enormous mafies of land- 
ed property fhall continue to ftagnate in the hands of emafculated 
proprietors, incapable of vivifying them; but enervated, as to 
improvement, through the mutilation of their credit, in their in- 
Capacitation to pledge their lands for their debts; the improve- 
ment of the greater part of the lands of this country muft depend 
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upon the encouragement of fecurity, held out to tackfmen who 
fhall poffefs them in leafe. 

The only intereft, oppofing public expediency, as to the dura- 
tion of leafe, is the future, and merely eventual, intereft of ex- 

ant heirs of entail; to which is oppofed the prefent actual 
intereft of the poffefling heir, which, in regard to leafing as well 
as every other ufe of property, entirely coincides with public ex- 
pediency. ‘Thefe two interefts may be confidered as equiponde- 
rant; and, like equivalent plus and minus articles, in algebraic 
enumeration, may be both thrown afide as mutually deftructive ; 
leaving the matter to be entirely determined upon the footing of 
public expediency. Public expediency has been in ufe to occafion 
large ftretches, in the liberal interpretation of entails, in favour 
of the powers of the ae heir: it were ftrange, were they 
to be kept more ftinted, as to his power of letting leafes, more 
deeply connected with public utility than all his other powers put 
together *. 

If the fuppofed opinion of a limitation to 19 years fhall prevail, 
fo far will it be found correfpondent to eftablifhed practice, that, 
it is believed, many queftions are about to be agitated, that had 
been never thought of, and many interefts to be unhinged, which 
were deemed fecure. 

In regard to the argument, againft the legal fupport of long 
leafes, drawn from the invalidation of the faith of the regifter of 
perpetual rights affecting landed property ; it furely deferves not 
much confideration. It would furely be abfurd to factifice the 

Ffi2 improvement 





* JT allude to a variety of inftances.—To that of Edmonftone, who 
was found unfettered by avy of the claufes of the entail upon which he 
fucceeded ; becaufe, though heir of entail, he was the firft fucceffor to 
the entailer, and, as fuch, his proper legal defignation was in/litute z 
and the claufes of entail were not in exprefs words direted againft the 
inftitute.—To that of Stewart v. Hume, in which the rights of all the 
fucceeding heirs of entail were fruftrated, by a difpofition to his own 
daughter ; becaufe, though there was a Arid prohibition againft felling, 
alienating, or di/poning, this difponing was a gratuitous difpofition, and 
not the onerous one of fale to which the fenfe of the prohibitory claufe 
was rigoroufly confined.—To that of Borthwic v. Borthwic, where the 
eftate was burdened with a provifion to younger children, in the face of 
a prohibition of contraGting debt ; becaufe thefe childrens title was 
gratuitous ; aod debt, in rigorous conftruction, implies an onerous title, 
&c. &c.—I allude alfo to the general rules of interpretation laid down 
by Erfkine, that a prohibition to alienate, docs not infer one againft con- 
tra€ting debt, and vice verfa. After all this, would it not be ftrange, if 
a mere prohibition to alienate fhould be conflructed againft the tack{- 
man, as implying a prohibition againft a mere long leafe ? 
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improvement of the country, fo intimately connected with the 
fecurity and length of leafe, to the more complete fecurity of this 
or that perfon who fhall purchafe or mortgage upon the lands, 
and in which the pablic has little or no concern. At all events, 
it by no means appears, that fuch mortgager or purchafer can be 
ever furprized by a leafe of which they were not aware. If they 
have common fenfe, they muft confider the value of the eftate 
which they would lend money upon, or purchafe, before thefe 
tranfactions ; and how they can fatisfaGtorily afcertain this, with- 
out infpeétion of the leafes, is not very obvious: though the 
leafe goes not ypon record, it is not concealed. Befides, ar- 
guing legally, liferent leafes, in law conftruction qguaf perpetuities, 
do not go upon record; yet are they fuftained againft fingular 
{ucceflors: It is no novelty in the law, therefore, that leafes 
efteemed /ongi temporis fhould be fuftained, though not recorded ; 
liferents may indeed eventually prove of duration equal to leafes 
of three or four nineteen years endurance. If, indeed, it is of 
fuch mighty moment, to preyent every poflibility of furprize to 

urchafers or mortgagers from long leafes; as the regifter of 
bafines is certainly of mere human origin, we might truft we have 
yet wit among us remaining, adequate to the contrivance of fi- 
milar county regifters, for leafes beyond a given length of dura- 
tion. Indeed, if the prefent-rage of entailing goes on, the inte- 
reft of mortgagers and purchafers will foon be entirely out of the 
queltion ; as no lands will remain affectable by either purchafe or 
mortgage. 

Upon the whole, the queftion of endurance of leafe is a mo- 
mentous one to the interefts of general improvement. Are there 
limits? If there are, what are they? ‘There is neither enact- 
ment of law, nor authoritative decifion. All is uncertain—all de- 
pends upon interpretation. 

I fhall not load this Effay, already too long, by recapitulatin 
the circumftances before ftated, in which leafeholders may be z 


fected by this queftion. I remain, with refpeét, yours, &c. 
8th Auguft 1806. 


, FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Extraés fron Fourcroy oN THE PHiLosopHy OF VEGETATIONs 
Tranflated and Abridged by a Corre/pondent. 


(Continued from p. 305.) 
PART VI. 
Of the Influence of Water on Vegetation. 


1, Tue ufefulnefs of water to vegetation is fo obvious and 
firiking, that moft naturalifts have confidered it to be the nee 
mobi 
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mobile of growth in plants, and the moft ufeful material which 
enters into their compofition. This opinion has prevailed fince 
the experiments of Van Helmont, Boyle, and Duhamel ; in which 
trees were made to grow in pure water for feveral years; and 
confirmed by the experiments of Tillet, which prove that the na- 
ture of the foils in which feeds germinate is almoft of no import- 
ance, and that they require hardly any thing befides water for 
their growth and nourifhment. All the experiments of naturalifts 
and hufbandmen unite in proving the vaft ‘utility of water, and 
its fuperior importance over every other material, for promoting 
vegetation ; the explanation of which fa& has very much em- 
ployed the attention of the learned. 

2. To prove this principal influence, and vast usefulness of 
water, on vegetation, to the accurate, but necessarily limited, ex- 
periments of philosophers, the equally authentic and extensive 
experience of the fertility of moist situations, the rich produc- 
tion of irrigated meadows, and the superior productiveness of 
lands that are situated upon brooks and rivulets over such as are 
dry and arid, may all be cited. ‘To these may be added, the a- 
stonishing fertility of Egypt, owing to the inundations of the 
Nile, justly considered by the natives as the gift of heaven. 
‘Thus, the experience of practical agriculture, and of the pro- 
ductions of different countries, afford incontestable proofs of the 
influence of water on vegetation; and these facts may be most 
usefully multiplied, by further observation. We have a further 
confirmation of this interesting fact in the industrious market 
gardeners of Paris, who forct the soil to give out uninterrupted 
and astonishingly abundant crops of vegetables, hy continually 
fertilizing the ground by means of vast quantities of water. 

3. To explain the influence of water on vegetation, it is ne- 
cessary to inquire into its manner of acting upon the various organs 
of plants. It certainly passes into their substance through their 
roots. When the roots of a withered, dry and shrivelled plant 
are placed in water, it recovers its freshness and vigour, and re- 
news its vegetation. Coloured liquor perceptibly penetrates and 
rises up through the vessels ef the young and white radical fi- 
bres, to which it communicates colour. Every tree or plant 
grows and passes through its vegetative functions with more or 
less vigour, in proportion as its roots are less or more furnished 
with moisture. This water, absorbed by the roots, passes up 
through the stems into all parts of the plant. It partly exudes 
from the leaves, which return it to the atmosphere ; and the more 
abundant the production of this transudation, in consequence of 
the heat and solvent power of the air, so much the greater is the 
absorption of water by the roots. 

FES 4 
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4. That germination, if not exclusively, is partly produced by 
means of water, is perfectly obvious. Seeds, before they can 
germinate, must necessarily absorb water ; and for this purpose, 
must be placed in moist earth, or some other wetted substance, 
or upon a moist surface of some kind. Every perfectly dry si- 
tuation entirely prevents any degree of germination. It does not 
seem, however, that this process can be produced by the influ- 
ence of water alone; or that seeds entirely immersed in water 
can germinate, It is eyen believed, that the seeds of aquatic 
plants require, in the first place, to rise to the surface of the 
water ; whence some of them, after germination, sink to the bot- 
tom, that they may fix their roots in the mud. It requires to be 
considered, whether water penetrates into the substance of vege- 

tables only by the seeds during germination, and by the roots 
during the subsequent process of vegetation ; or whether it may 
penetrate by other means ? 

5. Most inquirers into the physiology of vegetation have con- 
sidered the leaves of plants as possessing absorbent pores and ves- 
sels, by which they absorbed the water which separates from the 
atmosphere i in form of dew ; that this absorption took place chief- 
ly in the night, and during misty or dewy weather, and might, 
in part at least, supply the place of absorption by the roots, when 
the ground was very dry. In support of this opinion, they cite 
the excellent observations of Bonnet, respecting the difference 
between the two surfaces of leaves; so marked, both in their 
structure and functions, that when the under surface is laid upon 
water they remain fresh, or even vegetate ; whereas, if the upper 
surface is laid upon water, they shrivel and die, or at least conti- 
nue fresh a much shorter time than in the other position. Hence, 
they conclude, that the under surface of leaves is absorbent, and 
inhales moisture ; while the upper surface, on the contrary, ex- 
hales. But we do not perceive by what power the atmospherical 
moisture can thus be made to penetrate, or how it can be enabled, 
without pushing back the fluids contained in the vessels of the 
plant, to penetrate into the vessels already occupied by those 
fluids, without having recourse to the supposition of a vacuum; 
which is by no means proved. * 

6. In whatever manner, or by whatever passage, water may 
insinuate into the vessels of vegetables ; it is at least certain, that 
it continually passes through them, penetrating into all their or- 


gans, 

* The fa&, notwithflanding this reafoning, is certain, A man in 

a warm bath, thonyh his veffels are all full, mott affuredly gains weight. 

Jn obltructed deglutition, people have been adtually nourifhed by baths 
of frong broths, Ret 
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gans, and to every point of their substance, and is perpetually re- 
newed; that this circulation and renewal are necessary to the 
life of vegetables, as the vigour and quickness of vegetation are 
nearly proportional to the quantities of water absorbed. Since, 
by the introduction of water into vegetables, its presence in their 
vessels, and its circulation or passage through them, plants evi- 
dently grow, it remains to inquire in what way water is useful 
for their nutrition : and we proceed to state how far this has his 
therto been ascertained by the present state of scientific disco- 
very. 

7. Water, which filtrates through the roots of plants, carries 
along with it every thing that it finds in the soil, and which it is 
capable of dissolving. In this first point of consideration, water 
becomes the vehicle for carrying into the substance or organs of 
plants, every alimentary substance that is contained in the earth 
or soil in which they grow. 

8. It has of late hoe thoroughly proved, that water, impreg- 
nated with certain soluble gases, is greatly more conducive to ve- 

etation, than water deprived of air, by boiling or other means. 
Rae snow water, which reabsorbs the air it had lost by con- 
gelation, during its gradual meeting, and which sinks, thus aerated, 
into the ground, to water the roots of plauts, produces such quick 
and remarkable vegetation in early spring. Hence, likewise, the 
water, from gentle showers, having acquired a high saturation of 
air in descending through the atmosphere, equally covering and 
gradually penetrating the soils, very actively contributes to the 
growth of plants. Rin vegetation is much less promoted by 
water from pit-wells or cisterns, than by water which has run 
for some distance above ground, so as to be saturated with air. 

9. The different substances in the soil, which are susceptible 
of contributing to vegetable nourishment, being in a dry or solid 
state, are incapable of penetrating by the roots into the organs of 
plants, unless by the agency of water either suspending those 
substances in a state of extremely minute division, or by true 
chemical solution, and thus carrying the particles of those vari- 
ous matters within the substance of plants, so as to serve for 
their nourishment. Hence, in proportion to the quantity of wa- 
ter which is supplied to, and absorbed by plants, their nourish- 
ment from those other matters which it conveys must be the more 
abundant. It will be afterwards seen, that even silicious earth 
is carried, by means of water, into the substance of plants, as 
that element is found in the analysis of vegetables, after the se- 
paration of the soluble, saline, inflammable, and other materials 
of their composition. 

10. In thus entering Perpetua into the vessels of vegetables, 
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to which it carries the various substances necessary for augment- 
ing their component materials, and ee their growth and in. 
crease, it is obvious that water fills, distends, swells, and length. 
ens those vessels or canals ; supporting and preserving the cellu- 
Jar and vascular plexus of their structure, by a proper distension 
of their parts, fini, in long droughts, or when burnt up by 
scorching winds, or the too fierce action of the sun’s rays, plants 
become withered or faded, their leaves supple, hanging down 
and ready to fall off, and threatened with speedy death; but, on 
the supply of sufficient moisture, they quickly revive, recover 
their erect posture and healthy appearance, and resume their 
growth with more vigour than before. 

11, Water obviously enters undecomposed into the substance 
of plants, and constitutes one of their constituent elements, form- 
ing the basis of the sap, and of all the juices which they contain, 
and serving to hold in solution their acids, salts, extractive mat- 
ters, mucilages, and other substances, to be afterwards enumerr 
ated. So far only was the use of water known to the older che- 
mists, who even conceived it to exist in a solid state in several 
vegetable productions. But modern chemical science has pointed 
out still more extensive uses of water in the economy of growing 
vegetables. 

12. From the observations of Lavoisier and Berthollet, and the 
experiments of Ingenhousz, in which leaves, immersed in water 
and exposed to the sun, were found to give out oxygen gas, it 
has been believed that water was decomposed in the vessels of 
plants, and particularly in those of their leaves ; that this decom- 
position was assisted by the influence of light, especially by that 
of the sun ; and that, by this decomposition, the hydrogen of the 
water was fixed in the plants, contributing ‘to the formation of 
their oils, extractive matters, and colouring substan¢es ; while 4 
part of its oxygen was fixed, at the same time, to constitute theit 
various oxyds, as sugar, mucus, fecula, and others, and their pe- 
culiar acids : the greater portion of this oxygen of the water, af- 
ter separation from its hydrogen, being dissolved by the caloric 
of the light, assumes the form of gas or air, and escapes, often 


with considerable rapidity, from the surface of the plants, more 
especially of their leaves. - 

13. By this discovery of the decomposition of water in the 
leaves of vegetables, through the influence of the solar rays, the 
great usefulness of water in vegetable economy, and a source of 
the two principal component elements of vegetable substances, 
are ascertained. We thus learn how the salubrious atmosphere 
is perpetually renewed by the mechanism of vegetaion, which 
restores to it, by what may be termed decombustion, the oxygen 
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of which it is continually deprived by many causes of an opposite 
nature. By the knowledge of this simple phenomenon, we ar 
enabled to explain a number of facts and complicated circum- 
stances, which were formerly unknown, or at least the connexion 
of which with physical science was not understood. 

14. It must not however be concealed, that this decomposi- 
tion of water by the leaves of living vegetables, assisted by the 
influence of solar light, is denied by some modern philosophers. 
‘Their reasons will be brought forward and considered in the se- 
quel of this essay. 


PART VII. 
Of the Influence of Carbonic Acid Gas, and fome other Gafes, upon 


Vegetation. 


1. Since the discovery of the different gases or elastic fluids, 
and their several properties, various attempts have been made to 
ascertain their influences upon vegetation; and it was soon de- 
termined that ordinary atmospheric air alone, or oxygen gas, was 
capuble of sustaining the life of vegetables ; thus establishing a 
singularly distinct analogy between the three great phenomena of 
vegetable and animal life and combustion. 

2. But, in the course of these researches, it was soon per- 
ceived that the purity of air was by no means so necessary for 
vegetable life as for the breathing of animals; as vegetables con- 
tinue to live in air that is.so much contaminated as to be unfit 
for the respiration of animals: That most vegetables even grow 
with greater vigour in air slightly impure, than in that which is 
most perfect ; and that this foul air, which occasioned a more vi- 
gorous vegetation, was thereby sensibly amended, at least at the 
commencement of this experiment, instead of becoming more 
foul, as is always the case when employed for combustion, or for 
the breathing of animals. 

8. It would be proper to determine, by numerous and accurate 
experiments, what species of contamination is thus serviceable to 
vegetation ; what gas added to, or abstracted from, the atmos- 
pheric air, produces this singular effect ; and by what means this 
is accomplished. Although this investigation is by no means 
completed, yet some important facts have been ascertained, which 
may partly serve to resolve this important inquiry. 

4. By analyzing air that had been spoiled by animals, and 
which was still serviceable for vegetation, and by artificially com- 
pounding gases in which plants were made to vegetate, it was 
found that this advantageous vegetation took place in air which 
- contained 
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contained a -greatly larger proportion of carbonic acid gas than 
exists in ordinary atmospherical air. Ingenhousz found, that 
though azotic and hydrogen gas could neither of them sustain 
vegetable life, yet when either of them was mixed with a certain 
proportion of carbonic acid gas, vegetation was then supported. 
Humboldt has since found that the addition of eight or ten hun- 
dredth parts of carbonic acid gas, to common atmospheric air, 
formed a mixture highly conducive to vegetation; and that such 
was the actual state of the air in certain places of some mines, 
in which some entire families of cryptogamic plants grew and 
flourished with great vigour. 

5. The beneficial effects of carbonic acid upon vegetation is 
farther evinced, by the superior influence of water which is im- 
pregnated with that acid, over simple water, when both ard used 
for watermg plants. There is hardly any water, that filtrates 
into the ground through the superior stratum of vegetable mould, 
but contains some portion of carbonic acid; and such water is, 
not only by no means injurious to vegetable life, like pure car- 
bonic acid gas, but even eminently contributes to the energy of 
vegetable growth. 

6. Whether the carbonic acid be applied to plants, in mixture 
with the air in which they grow, dissolved in the water which is 
absorbed by their roots, or in the aqueous vapour, or the dew 


which moistens their leaves, its influence upon their growth and 
nourishment seems owing to its decomposition, probably operated 
within the organization of the leaves, according to the experi- 
ments of Ingenhousz and Sennebier. In this decomposition, 
which is analogous with that which takes po when phosphorus 


is heated along with carbonate of soda or of lime, the carkon of the 
carbonic acid, separated from most part of its oxygen, combines 
with hydrogen and other elementary substances, and with a por- 
tion of oxygen, to form the immediate materials of vegetables, to 
be afterwards noticed. The greater portion of the oxygen of the 
carbonic acid, which amounts to 72 parts in the 100 of its com- 
position, set free by this decomposition, is disengaged in an elas- 
tic aériform state, as oxygen gas; and, mixing with the atmos- 
pheré, serves to restore its powers of supporting animal life and 
combustion, which are perpetually depriving the atmosphere of 
its oxygen gas. 

7. In the above explanation of the influence of carbonic acid 
gas upon vegetation, we discover one source of the carbon which 
exists in plants, and which often composes the principal part of 
their constituent elements: And, while this explanation, of the 
manner in which carbonic acid is absorbed into the organization 
of vegetables, gives a satisfactory reason for the salutary influ- 
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ence upon vegetation, of the carbonic acid gas contained in what 
is termed foul air, it likewise explains the formation of those car- 
bonaceous compounds, which are so abundant among the consti- 
tuent materials of plants; which formerly was among the most 
concealed and difficultly explicable of the phenomena of vegetable 
physiology. 

8. The remarkable effects produced by earbonated hydrogen 
gas upon plants, is probably referable to what has been already 
explained respecting the influence of carbonic acid. Carbonated 
hydrogen gas kills plants very soon, when plunged into it in a 
state of purity ; but, when mixed in certain proportions with the 
atmospheric air in which they grow, it very obviously contributes 
to the vigour of their vegetation. In certain circumstances, where 
this gas 1s disengaged from marshes, stagnant waters, peat mosses, 
rotten dunghills, or the liquor which drains from them, stables, 
and the like, and is in circumstances to act upon plants, it occa- 
sions them to grow with remarkable quickness, and often com- 
municates to them very sensible taste and smell from its influence 
and abundance. That this effect is produced by the same causes, 
and belongs to the same theory, with that already advanced re- 
specting the influence of carbonic acid gas, is too obvious to re- 
quire any detailed explanation. 

9. The influence of carbonated hydrogen gas upon vegetation, 
is even more obvious and rapid in its operation, than that of car- 
bonic acid gas; which is owing to the carbon in the former being 
more disengaged, and more ready to penetrate into the vessels of 
plants ; than in the latter, where, united with oxygen, it is more 
intimately connected with that element, and more ditficultly se- 
parable from that connexion, * 


PART VIII. 


Of Vegetables, confidered as Chemical Inftruments. 


1. Vegetables may be confidered as living beings, deftined by 
nature to begin the organization of fimple matter, fo as to unite 
together the fimple elements in triple compounds, with which no- 
thing analogous is found in foffil bodies, properly fo called ; thus 


fitting 


* It might, perhaps, be added, that this more rapid effeét, of car- 
bonated hydrogen gas, may proceed from its containing two of the 
principal nutritive materials of vegetation, already united, and almoft in 
the ftate of a hydro-carbonous oxyd, of which fo many of the imme- 
diate materials of vegetables is fo largely compofed. 
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fitting the primitive materials of the earth and of the atmofphere, 
to become the pabula of life ; and thus conftituting the interme- 
dium, or uninterrupted communication between minerals and 
animals : infomuch, that animal life could not exift or be carried 
on without the intervening operations of vegetation. 

2. Hence plants aétually are chemical inftruments, by which 
nature operates numerous combinations, which could not take 
place without this apparatus, or which could not exilt, independ- 
ent of vegetable organization. Nature, equally admirable in the 
fimplicity of means, as in the conftancy and regularity of opera- 
tions, in this fingle procefs, produces at once the organization 
and growth of vegetables, and that appropriation or combination 
of the fimple elements of matter, which is neceffary for animal 
life. One of thefe operations is therefore the neceffary confe- 
quence of the other; and they both neceflarily accompany, and 
are dependent upon, each other. : 

3. Vegetable analyfis, therefore, muft not only confift in the 
chemical examination of fubftances extracted from dead plants; it 
ought likewife to confider carefully thofe fubftances which are con- 
tained in living vegetables, and which participate in their vital mo- 
tions and functions ; it muft inquire how thofe various changes are 
operated within the organization of plants, the fucceflive elabo- 
rations, or decompofitions and recompofitions, which are there 
produced, and the ufes to which each of thefe is applied in the 
economy of vegetable life. This conflitutes the whole feries of 
chemical phenomena in living vegetables; partly already treated 
of, and partly to be explained in the fequel. 

4. Betore the modern pneumatic difcoveries, chemiftry poffefl- 
ed no means of inveftigating, or event of conceiving, this beautiful 
department of natural fcience. The earlier experiments, from 
Hales to Duhamel and Bonnet, feem to belong to a different 
divifion of fcience, and not to chemiftry ; which latter, too mo- 
deft and too limited in its powers, folely confined its exertions to 
extract, purify, fimplify, and preferve the various materials of 
plants, chiefly on purpofe to appropriate thefe to medicinal pur- 
pofes. It is only fince the difcovery of the elaftic aériform fluids 
or gafes, that an intimate connexion has taken place between che- 
miitry and vegetable phyfics ; and that it has become obvioufly 
impoilible to inveftigate or comprehend the mechanifm of vegeta- 
tion, unlefs by conneéting the older faéts and obfervations with 
the data and inquiries of amie analyfis. 

5- Of late, chemical apparatus, and thofe inftruments and ope- 
rations named pneumato-chemical, have been employed for invef- 
tigating the phenomena of vegetation; to afcertain what fubftances 
were abforbed by vegetables, from the earth, from water, and from 


the 
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the air; what they procured from light and from caloric; how 
thofe various acquifitions and matters contributed to their nourifh- 
ment; and how they became converted into vegetable compounds; 
in fine, to determine what actually conftituted vegetable life. 
This has opened a new field of inquiry to fcience, of immenfe 
extent, in which only a few fteps have hitherto been advanced. 
It is enveloped in much pete difficulties than the chemical ana- 
lyfis of the materials of dead vegetables; and confequently, a 
rapid fketch of thefe firft attempts to difcover the feries and con- 
nexion of facts, in this new branch of chemical fcience, has only 
been here attempted. 


PART IX. 


Of Vegetable Nourifbment in general. 


1. In endeayouri:.g to explain the ftill my{terious operations of 
vegetation, the firft and moft important object of inquiry is, to 
determine by what means the fimple or inorganic elements of 
fofil and aerial materials, which are received into the veflels of 
plants, are there changed into vegetable compounds. By what 
means, from thofe fimple elements, or binary compounds, vege- 
tables form thofe other matters by which they are nourithed, in- 
creafed in fize, elongated, and expanded ; and which thus give 
occafion to all the fucceffive phenomena of vegetable life. 

2. It may be obferved, in the outfet of this inveftigation, that 
in moft of the circumftances of vegetation, the materials which 
ferve as primary nourifhment to plants, feem almoft reduced to 
nothing, when comparing the tenuity of thofe materials with the 
folidity of vegetables. A number of vegetables grow upon hard 
and folid flones, from which they can derive nothing, or next to 
nothing : Such is the primary vegetation of lichens and mofles 
upon quartz and granite; where, it would appear, their whole 
nourifhment muft be derived from the air, as it cannot be con- 
ceived that folid filex could contribute to their nourifhment. 

3. ‘Fhe fame obfervation may be extended to thofe vegetables, 
and eyen trees, fometimes of confiderable fize, which grow in pure 
fand ; or which grow, and puih deep roots, in compact grititone 
rocks, or in the fiflures of exceflively hard lavas. After thefe in- 
ftances, we need not be furprifed to find the ftones of buildings 
covered with vegetation, where the contact of air alone feems 
iufficient to their exiftence. 

4- Were it poflible, from thefe general and cftablithed facts, to 
conclude that folid or powdery nourifhment was not indifpenfably 
neceflary to vegetable life and growth; the fame opin‘on cannot 
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be entertained refpecting light, caloric, air, and water. Faéts are 
fufficiently numerous and well-eftablifhed, to prove that thofe 
elements, fo abundant and univerfal around the globe, on its fur- 
face and in its cavities, are indifpenfably neceffary for the exiftence 
of plants; and that, in defe&t of more fubftantial nourifhment, 
often refufed by the fteril foil in which plants grow, they pro- 
cure the neceffary means of life and growth, in thofe vaft ftores of 
‘matter prefented by thefe enumerated elements. Hence we have 
examined in fucceflion, the particular influence of each of thefe 
primitive fubftances upon vegetation. 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


To the Condu@or. 


Having now given a tranflation of what may very properly be 
called the Chemical Philofophy of Vegetation, it feems proper to 
mention, that having abftracted it, perhaps without fufficient pre- 
vious confideration, from a very extended fyftem of chemical 
icience, where fele€tion, arrangement, and condenfation, feemed 
neceflary ; Iam not thoroughly fatisfied with the Se 


that has been chofen. ‘This, however, is not very material; and 
may eafily be corrected, upon fecond perufal, by your intelligent 
readers. 

There are other parts, of the fame great fyftem of chemiftry, 
that refer to this interefting fubje& of vegetation, but which do 
not fo immediately conftitute any portion of the particular objeé& 
of the preceding communication. Thefe I may trouble you with 
at a future period ; and at prefent fhall only mention them, as re- 
ducible under the three following heads, without any view towards 
an arrangement of thefe. sft, The anatomy and functions of 
vegetables. 2d, Modifications of a by art—principal 
changes they are fufceptible of—and their difeafes. 3d, Chemi- 
cal compofition of vegetables. In offering thefe hereafter, for 

oyr confideration, I fhall fend each feparately ; but have not, 
Lishetto, determined their order, as fome of them require a con- 
fiderable condenfation or abridgement, to reduce them under due 
bounds for your ufe. 

From the chemical philofophy of vegetation, now fubmitted to 
you and your readers, fome ufetul corollaries may be drawn, that 
are not indeed unknown or new to agriculturifts, but which the 
feries of this communication may have ailifted to place in more 
forcible lights. Some of thefe I thall ufe the freedom to ftate in 
general terms, without any lengthened differtation. . 

rit, 
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1ft, The ufefulnefs of fallow, as expofing the vegetative foil or 
mould to the influences of the atmofphere, from whence it is 
thereby enabled to derive or abforb feveral of the pabula of vege- 
table nourifhment, fo clearly pointed out in this communication ; 
and, as of kin to fallow, the advantage of winter ploughing, by 
which the foil is mellowed ‘by froft, and enabled to abforb from 
the air and water. 

ad, The rigid propriety of deftroying weeds; or, in other 
words, appropriating the foil, as exclufively as poffible, to the 
nourifhment of the particular crop it is wifhed to produce. As 
well may a farmer expect to feed to the beft advantage, the larg- 
eft number of fheep or cattle upon a given quantity of pafture, 
while the horfes, cows, and pigs of all his neighbours perpetually 
roam at liberty on his grounds, as to raife the beft crop of wheat, 
beans, or other feleéted vegetable, while the foil, and confequent- 
ly the vegetative nourifhment, which ought to be appropriated to 
that crop, as exclufively as poffible, are occupied and fed upon by 
a multiplicity of devouring weeds. 

3d, The high utility of collecting, preferving, and applying to 
the foil, every kind of decompofible or putrefcible material, whe- 
ther of vegetable or animal origin, that can be procured, confiftent 
with prudent economy. Befides the ufefulnefs of feveral manures 
of mineral origin, as lime, chalk, marl, clay, fand, peat, foot, &c. 
&c. &c. 

Thefe three heads certainly branch out into a multiplicity of 
fubordinate confiderations, and are each fufceptible of giving oc- 
cafion to extenfive and moft interefting eflays. But the whole 
fubje& of fertile aration may be comprized under the following 
fhort maxims : 


Plough diligently, Weed thoroughly, Muck liberally. 
Ror. re 


ey 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Inftance of Preferving a Tree nearly barked. 


Sik, 
Tue following fact deferves to be recorded as a hint for pre- 

ferving trees that have been almoft {tripped of their bark. 
In fummer 1804, I had a cow that had acquired the bad habit 

of eating the bark of trees. She then ae a willow tree of 


the height of 30 feet, and girth of 18 inches, and an elm of the 
height of 12 koe and g inches in girth, of the whole of their 
bark from the ground to the height of about 6 feet, leaving only 
2 {mall fillet or riband, of the breadth of about the fifth part of 


the 
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the bark of each. This fillet was alfo torn away from the ftem 
of the tree; but it remained attached to the bark above and be- 
low. 

On obferving this accident, I had little hopes of preferving the 
trees, well knowing that a tree which lofes its bark mutt infallibly 
die ; but I tried the fcheme of applying clofely the loofe bark 
to the {tems of the refpe€tive trees, and tying them in firm con- 
tact, by a cord entwined around the trees. 

Both trees are now as vigorous as ever. The fillet of the bark 
of the elm adhered, after fome weeks, to the tree ; and a narrow 
piece of new bark, of the fame breadth as the fillet, formed un- 
der it, which preferves the tree, although the bark that was loofe 
has died, and fince rotted away. 

As to the willow, although its loofe bark has never adhered to 
the body of the tree, yet the bark lives feparate from the trunk; 
and, having become four inches thick, I prefume will in time be- 
come both trunk and bark, and that the old trunk will entirely 
rot away. A. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Propofals for Inftituting Evening Schools for the Inftrudion of 


Farm-Servants. 
Sir, 

Peruars the following remarks are fomewhat foreign to your 
work; but, emboldened by your unlimited endeavours to increafe 
the profperity and happinefs of your country, I lay them before 
you, in hopes that you will give them a place in your moft valu- 
able Magazine. 

Learning is univerfally acknowledged to be of the utmoft im- 
portance ; and it is from the aid of fcience alone that all the im- 
provements in a civilized nation claim their origin ; and, indeed, 
it is the only rea/ diftinction between the favage and the inhabi- 
tant of the civilized world. Now, to fpread this important, this 
facred light, over the lower ranks of fociety, is furely an object 
wotthy the attention of the public. In this country, this is in a 
great meafure accomplifhed, by the noble inftitution with which 
it has fo long been bleffed, and which gives it a preference to 
fo many others,—I mean, parith fchools. Yet, valuable as this 
inftitution is, there are many who have not accefs to it in their 
youth, on account of the poverty of their parents, and who, be- 
ing obliged to {pend their early days in fervice, grow up to man- 
hood in complete ignorance. Many of the farm-fervants are of 
this clafs ; and it is to them, more particularly, that the follow- 
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ing observations are directed. The utility, the importance, and 
the necessity of adopting a plan for their instruction, should be 
intimated from the pulpit of the parish ; and even though a ser- 
mon or two were entitely devoted to shew the great benefit 
that would result from the institution, there would be no harm 
done. I have often observed, that what the minister orders, 
whether in civil or religious matters, is, to the lower ranks of 
the country people, always law; and, indeed, so it ought; for, 
as the parson is the most /earned man in the parish, if he is 
not also the wisest, my proposals are naught. ‘This being done, 
(and if it were really done, I make no doubt that it would 
instantly be adopted), a teacher is to be procured, and a school- 
house hired or built,-though the latter would be preferable; 
and the farmers of the parish would never hesitate in pro- 
curing them one, which could be done with little expence. 
The minister is then to draw up (after having consulted with the 
farmers on. the manner most advantageous oo both parties) cer- 
tain regulations and proposals, which he shall find best, and 


which he is to read from the pulpit. All who give their assent 
to these, are to be admitted into the society. Every one is to pay 
so much entry-money, (and, owing to the present high rate of 
their wages, they can well spare it), and so much quarterly or 
monthly, which is to be devoted to the purposes of paying their 


teacher, and purchasing books to constitute a library. If the school- 
master of the parish do.not choose to officiate, some other person 
will be found, at a moderate rate, who can supply his place; and 
this will be easily accomplished, as it will require no deep erudi- 
tion to teach writing, arithmetic, and reading, which is all that 
is requisite. Could a spirit of instruction once be, diffused among 
them, the effects would be great; and, in order to do.this more 
effectually, I would have a public examination to be held every 
ear, or twice a year, by the minister and farmers, and prizes to 
distributed to the most deserving. Should this take place, 
how amiable would be the change! Instead of spending their 
idle hours in sieeping, or in nonsense and obscenity, we should 
behold regularity and decency in every rustic assembly ; we should 
hear the humble country man talk of the heroes of old; catch 
patriotic inspiration from the actions of his) great forefathers ; 
and, ‘ to hardy independence boldly bred, ’ Seda the threats of 
the insulting foe ;—while Wisdom would extend her protecting 
hand, and claim the nation for her own! These are but a few 
detached and hurried remarks ; but, if you insert them, I shall 
perhaps trouble you again upon the subject, when I have more 
leisure. Yours, A FRIEND TO AGRICULTURAL Happiness, 
Banffshire, 1805. 
VOL. VII. NO, 28. Gg To 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Comparative Value of Land in the Counties of 
Wigton and Haddington. 
Sir, 

Tue value of land is an abstruse subject, and one on which 
little light can be thrown by arguments and figures. An ingeni- 
ous mind, especially if aided by a fertile imagination, may be 
capable of demonstrating the worth of every sort of soil, or 
proving its relative value in the scale of local circumstances ; 
though, after all, there may hardly be a shadow of truth in the 
accompanying conclusions. The reasoning, in such cases, de- 
pends altogether upon the first figure assumed; therefore, the 
slightest error in the foundation may render the superstructure 
of no utility. In fact, rural and political arithmetic, are sciences 
wherein deception may be easily practised; therefore generally 
slighted by rational and practical economists. 

I am led to these remarks by perusing a paper ¢ On the Value 
of Land in different Districts,’ which appeared in your Magazine, 
(Vol. VI. p. 275.) signed ‘ 4 Galloway Farmer.’ In that paper, 
the author attempts to prove, and really he argues with much 
plausibility, that soils of equal quality are capable of paying more 
than double rent, if situated in the neighbourhood of Haddington, 
than if situated in the vicinity of Wigton. With your permis- 
sion, I mean at this time to analyze the arguments urged in sup- 
port of the above proposition ; and hope to shew, that the prin- 
ciples, argued from, are almost in every respect unfounded ; con- 
sequently, that the conclusions drawn from them are calculated 
to mislead the public, and create dissatisfaction betwixt proprie- 
tors and occupiers of Jand in these districts. 

In the frst place, a Galloway farm, containing 240 acres, 
of which 144 acres are annually under crop, is supposed to 
be depreciated in its worth no less than 451. per annum, through 
the whole endurance of the lease, on account of the inferi- 
ority of its houses. Before this supposition can be allowed, 
the author must prove, that houses are no burden on the Had- 
dington farmer, or that every expence attending their erection 
and ‘upholding is defrayed by the landlord. It is presumed that 
such a proof would rather be a matter of difficulty; nay, more, 
that in respect of household accommodation, it may turn out 
that farmers in the one county are much upon a par with those 
in the other. It is not here meant that farina and offices are 
not more substantially and commodiously finished in Haddington 
than in Wigton county. This is not disputed. But by whom 
were these superior accommodations provided ? Generally speak- 
ing, not by the landlords, but by the tenants, who, in every casey 
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are taken bound to support and keep in repair every house erected 
on the premises possessed by them. 

I speak for myself when i say, that, of two farm steadings in 
my possession, every office and cottage on one of them has been 
rebuilt at my sole expence, and that, on the other, more than one 
thousand pounds Sterling has been expended in erecting new 
buildings, over and above the sums, at different times, given in 
aid thereof by the landlord. The time was, and that not lon 
ago, when East Lothian tenants were not better provided with 
houses than their Galloway brethren ; though, in nine cases out 
of ten, they may thank themselves for their present superior ac- 
commodation 

In the second place, no less a difference of value than 1021. yearly 
is put down on account of the superior condition of farms, at entry, 
in the one county above that of the other; and this assumption is 
made, under the supposition that East Lothian farms are gene- 
rally in such a condition as to admit a regular rotation from the 
outset. Here it may be remarked, that the author displays small 
knowledge of East Lothian rural matters, a latitude of manage- 
ment having hitherto been there allowed inconsistent with any 
thing like a perfect or regular rotation at the conclusion of 
leases. On a few farms, it is but fair to acknowledge, that some- 
thing of this nature has been attempted by restrictive covenants, 
though with little success, unless so far as related to grass land. 
In valuing a farm lately, which was possessed under as strict co- 
venants as are to be found in East Lothian leases, it occurred to 
me that, at least, one year’s rent would be lost in the first three 
years of the new lease, notwithstanding both a fallow break 
and grass ground were to be left by the old tenant. In a word, 
it is not to be expected that any tenant at departure will have his 
matters arranged in the like perfect manner as if he was to con- 
tinue in possession; and, if so, under strict covenants, matters 
will not be better when discretionary management is exercised. 
On these accounts the pen may be drawn through this huge ar- 
ticle of deduction. 

In the third place, the superior advantages of climate in East 
Lothian are described. Here Iam ready and willing to agree 
with the author, though not entirely for the reasons which he as- 
signs, with respect to its superiority. That the climate is drier 
than that of Galloway I admit; that cultivation may be more 
successfully executed, I am not disposed to deny ; and that grain 
may be bee ripened and perfected is acknowledged in the fullest 
manner. Having thus generally agreed in principles with your 
correspondent, I am necessitated to differ with him as to the ex- 
tent or aniount of the concomitant benefits. 

' G@g2 L. 
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1. i see no reason for supposing that an extra plough will be 
required on 240 acres of land in Galloway above what is neces- 
sary in East Lothian; and, on that account, object to the sum of 
GOl. stated as the annual difference on that head. An East Lo- 
thian farm of clay land, where 144 acres, the quantity specified, 
ate annually sown with grain, is rarely cultivated with fewer than 
five ploughs; and I believe this is something similar to the 
strength on such farms in Galloway. I may be wrong here, not 
being particularly acquainted with that district ; but I cannot fi- 
gure the cause which would render such an augmented strength 
necessary. ‘The management of clay soils is a difficult business 
in both districts, and a greater strength than called for on light 
soils is absolutely indispensable in such cases. 

2. That land inthe one district yields one-sixth part more pro- 
duce than in the other, I'am neither prepared to deny nor to ac- 
knowledge ; facts being wanting: from which a reasonable conclu- 
sion can be furnished. Abstractedly speaking, I would be led to 
declare, that the quantities produced in each, where the manage- 
ment is alike perfect, may come nearer than the qualities ; or more 
plainly speaking, that there will be smaller difference betwixt the 
number of bolls or bushels produced, than in their value at 
market. ‘The author reasons on this point as if East Lothian al- 
ways produced a good, and Galloway a bad, crop; whereas, in 
many seasons, the dryness of climate in the former is unfavour- 
able to every thing, except winter wheat. Owing to this circum- 
stance, oats often turn out an inferior crop both as to quantity 
and quality, whilst the leguminous varieties are stunted and al- 
most destroyed. 

3. I am inclined to believe, if Galloway grain was natu- 
rally equal in value to that of East-Lothian, it would bring a 
similar price in the market, notwithstanding of local situation ; 
and, on this account, protest against all the deductions claimed 
for merchants’ profits, freights, insurance, &c. which are esti- 
mated in the scale at no less than 234 per cent. of the original 
amount. Had the author reflected for a moment, he would not 
have claimed such deductions, because the same are equally due 
upon, every boll of East-Lothian corn exported; especially as 
this exportation takes place in .a threefold degree more ex- 
tensively than in Galloway.. Does he know of the great quan- 
tities shipped at Dunbar and North Berwick for London, 
Leith, Grangemouth, and Glasgow, on which merchants’ profits, 
factors’ fees, &c. are as justly due as upon what is shipped in any 
other district ? But here a question occurs, who pays all charges? 
Certainly not the exporter, but the importer, or, more properly 
speaking, the consumer ; and it is certainly owing to this circum- 
stance 
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stance that corn is generally higher priced: on the westerti than 
on the eastern coast. Were our author. correct, the freight of 
tea from China, and the duties paid on importation here, might 
be assigned as causes which contributed to lessen the value of 
Chinese lands. . 

4. Whether the intrinsic worth of Galloway grain be 64 per: 
cent. less than that of East Lothian, is not easily. ascertained. 
I shall grant that the difference extends to that amount, and would 
not have found fault had a higher estimation been made. ‘lhis 
difference, however, may: be regatded as the whole that can be’ 
claimed in a comparative estimate ; for the ready money market 
at Haddington is more an object of convenience than of real be- 
nefit. ‘The corn purchased in that market is generally, either in a 
raw or perfect state, carried to the metropolis; and as meal and 
bread are usually cheaper there than on the western coasts, the 
apparent higher price of grain at Haddington can alone be attri- 
buted to the superior value of the raw commodity, not to any 
particular merit of the place where it is vended. 

In the fourth place, though straight ridges are of great use in 
the ploughing of land, and executing other operations, yet 701. 
per annum of deduction, or 1470]. during a twenty-one years 
lease, seems a most unreasonable abatement on that account. 
East Lothian, about fifty years ago, was almost all in serpentine 
ridges, and, in several places, such still remain, probably because 
the owners are not of opinion that their crops are thereby dimi- 
nished ; but, when straighting took place, the tenantry alone per- 
formed it, though the Galloway farmer seems to think that none 
except proprietors are qualified for such a task. 

For the above reasons, were I to form a comparative table be- 
twixt the value of egua/ clay soils in Wigton and Haddington 
shires, I would be disposed to throw out every article stated by 
your correspondent, except an abatement for climate, and asmail 
compensation for serpentine ridges, which certainly are inconveni- 
ent, and cannot be levelled at less than forty shillings per acre of 
expence. I am inclined to put more stress on the circumstance of 
climate affecting the quality of grain, than he allows : therefore, 
if one pound five shillings per acre is substituted for three pounds 
nine shillings, as the difference in value between equal soils in both 
counties, it may be presumed that [ am not wide of the mark. 

With regard to turnip, and light, soils, it occurs that the cli- 
mate of Galloway is much better calculated for such than for 
clays; therefore, the several crops, cultivated thereon, may be 
considered not as inferior in quantity to these raised in East Lo- 
thian. To be’sure, the barleys may be regarded as of less value, 
though no reason is afforded for viewing oats in that light. ‘This 
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grain thrives best in a moist climate ; so will all the varieties of 
grasses ; nor will that valuable esculent the turnip prove less 
weighty on that account. : That there is not a market at hand for 
fat stock is admitted; but, Galloway being an extensive breed- 
ing giistrict, there is small doubt but the using of turnips in 
rearing of young stock would be as profitable a business as feed- 
ing for the butcher. At all events, if ten shillings per acre is 
stated as the fair difference betwixt the light soils of Wigton and 
Haddington, chiefly on account of the barley crop, there will not 
be a great error committed. This estimation is made on che sup- 
position that each are of equal quality, the fundamental proposi- 
tion on which your correspondent argues. 

You will please attend, that I have uniformly gone along with 
your corresondent in supposing the soils to be of equal qualities 
to which the estimates apply. I am, notwithstanding, well a- 
ware that there may be a real difference betwixt the best soils of 
Wigton and Haddington; though, in the way he argued the que- 
stion, I am bound to consider them as precisely of the same na- 
tural quality. Iam yours, &c. ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Free Martins. 
Sir, 

THERE are, I am sure, many of your readers who do not 
know, that, when a cow praduces twin calves of different sexes, 
the female is generally esteemed incapable of propagation, and 
called a Free Martin. The first time I ever heard of such a crea- 
ture was about fifteen years ago, when an Edinburgh flesher ad- 
vertised for sale at his stand, © that rare animal a free martin, bred 
by Mr Walker of Wooden, near Kelso.” Mr Walker was assured 
by the flesher’s servant that she wanted the uterus ; and therefore 
it was impossible she could ever have bred. 

Ip -Holstein, Jutland, and Sleswick, where the pastures are 
very rich, and the cows plentifully fed through the winter, it is, 
I am informed, very common for them to bear twins ; hut I need 
not go beyond our own neighbourhood for instances in this case. 

Mr Campbell of Shawfield has had them frequently at Wood- 
hall, and kept them three or four years tq ascertain the truth of 
the general opinion. None of them has ever bred, nor, so far as 
was known, admitted the addresses of the bull. 

The late Mr Hepburne of Middleton kept one five years to sa- 
tisfy. himself whether she would breed. She never shewed the 
feast inclination for the male, and he ordered her to the butcher. 


- 
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I cannot speak with certainty to any of them having been ever 
known in the Highlands, or islands upon our west coast; though 
I have been very particular in my inquiries at gentlemen, the most 
likely to be informed, if such had been produced upon their e- 
states. Perhaps, there, the food is not in such abundance as to 
encourage the conception of twins. In Iceland, where fodder is 
scarcer, and the winters longer and much more severe, cows do 
not breed at all, and the species is preserved by importation. 

In Cheshire and Ayrshire, the greatest dairy counties, I be- 
lieve, in Britain, where the cows have plenty of food at all sea- 
sons, twin calves are very common, and free martins by no means 
rare. Some cows of Lord Eglintoun’s factor had twins seven 
times within these few years. Mr Samson at Finlayston, near 
Ochiltree, kept a martin four years and a half, when, con- 
tinuing barren, and having never shewn any inclination for the 
male, he had her killed for his family. He declares, as the E- 
dinburgh flesher did of Mr Walker’s, that she wanted the uterus. 
There is at this moment in Lord Eglintoun’s parks at Ardrossan, 
a free martin seven years old. She has never been observed to 
flirt or coquet with the bull, nor the bull to pay her the least at- 
tention, though they have long pastured together. His Lordship 
considers the fact of free martins not breeding as perfectly well 
established ; and it is only because of the preference he gives to 
the beef of aged cattle, that she has been suffered to live so long. 

With these facts upon my mind, what could I do, when, a- 
bout six weeks ago, I heard of a free martin of three years old, 
in the possession of Charles M‘Meikan Buchan Esq. of Killing- 
tringan, having produced a calf on 23d March last? I went to 
Ayrshire on purpose to make inquiry about it. I saw Mr M‘ 
Harg at Black Byers, who bred and sold the martin and her twin 
brother to Mr Buchan. I examined the girl who gave them their 
milk, and cross-questioned her in presence of her father and 
mother. I conversed with several persons in the neighbourhood ; 
and, lastly, I had the honour to correspond with Mr Buchan up- 
on the subject. 

They all agree in stating, that the martin and her twin brother 
are very like each other, save that she is polled, and he has horns; 
that they never were a hundred yards asunder till she was sent to 
Ayr to calve, as, from a seeming attachment, they always pas- 
tured one near the other; that they were never in cther hands 
than those of the breeder and Mr Buchan; that there is not the 
smallest probability of her having been changed, or of her not 
being the actual twin sister ; that from their colour, all brown, 
the herd would certainly have detected any substitution, for which, 
indeed, there could not be any object ; and that their continued 
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marked attachment establishes beyond. a doubt, that nothing of 
the kind had been done. They are both healthy, thriving, and 
kindly feeders. ‘The martin has a handsome, well, placed, though 
not large, milk vessel; is in high condition, and, for. the first 
calf, a.good milker. In the end’of May, when more. than. two 
months calved, she had not again required the bull. 

Mr Buchan has another martin of the same age, with whose 
history he is not so well acquainted. She has very little appear- 
ance of teats, and, though in good condition, hardly; any, of ud- 
der. She has never shewed any inclination for,the bull; and. Mr 
Buchan has no doubt she is to abide by the established, rule of. not 
breeding. ; 

It happens sometimes, but I believe extremely seldom, that a 
quey, though not a twin, does not breed; and I once saw-a bull, 
of a valuable breed, which could not have any posterity; but it 
was strongly suspected that some trick had been played with him 
in his calfhood. 

Nature is at times sportive and. playful, We are acquainted 
with irregularities in many of her works. It is not thirty years 
since a mule in, Angus ‘or Aberdeenshire. produced a. foal. ‘This 
is quite contrary to the law of mules. A. notorial attestation of 
the fact was sent by Smellie to the. Count de Buffon. Buffon 
often mentioned it in conversation, but never, so far as I know, 
noticed it in his writings. 

‘ Hermaphrodites are very common in.the sheep genus. J have 
one, a lamb, in a flock of thirty new Leicester ewes, that pase 
ture at my door, and another upon a rough hill attached, to. my 
farm. My herd assures me they never breed, 

About fifteen years ago, Lsaw an Irish stirk of. this deserip- 
tion in the market at Dumfries. ‘The owner said the price was 
a couple of guineas. I had a mind to purchase it for dissection ; 
but a friend, whom I consulted, thought it too dear, and I missed 
the bargain. It was sold, amongst a parcel of, others, to a Mr 
Wilson, a drover in Lanarkshire, who carried it to the Edinburgh 
market. He there lost sight of it; and though some little at- 
tempts were made, at my expense, to recover it, they were not 
successful. When it made water like an ox, it was in the ordi- 
nary way; when like a cow, the stream ascended in a direction 
not twenty degrees removed from perpendicular. 

We have heard of like irregularities in the human species 5 and 
I well remember a servant lass at Banil- but, were I inclined, 
I am sensible you would not allow me to pollute your chaste page 
with any improper communication. 

The not breeding of the free martin is a departure from the 
general law of nature, that every individual shall be capable of 
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propagating its kind. The solitary instance of. Mr Buchan’s have 
ing bred, is-a departure from the law. of martins. 

The sterility is confined to the female. Shawfield gave the 
twin-brother of a martin to-one of his farmers, who. bred from 
him for several years. 

The rule of free-martins does- not. hold in the human. species, 
The aunt of the blacksmith, at Killintringan was a martin, and 
bred abundantly. My neighbour R. W. used to tease his sister 
Jess, by telling her she was a.martin, and should never have any 
family. Jess, however, knowing her own powers, used. to 
laugh at him, and she was in the right ; for, since her marriage, 
she has brought forth sons and daughters in as great number. as 
most mothers in the county where she resides. I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, 


NOTE. 


The above communication is given exactly as it was sent’to 
us, and without responsibility on our part for the curious cit- 
cumstances therein contained. "We requested thé address of the 
author, so as some explanation might be obtained’; but, as our 
desire has not been complied with, no alternative remained, but 
either to suppress the communication, or present it in its origi 
nal shape. We have adopted the last measure, and trust that 
no offence will'thereby be given, to the individuals mentioned or 
alluded to in this ingenious and well executed paper. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Uses of Black Currants displayed. 


Sir, 


Every reader of your Magazine is earnestly requested to at- 
tend to what I am about to say, on the uses to which black cur- 
rants may.be applied ; and I trust that what is stated.in favour 
of this idestimable berry, will be realized by every person who 
is pleased to put the annexed recipe in. execution. 

Ist, The high price of foreign wine has removed that gener- 
ous beverage far from the lips of people.of moderate fortune, or 
at least brings it seldom in contact with them ; and has obliged 
us, for I'am.a person of the above description, to have recourse 
to other substitutes, whose innoxious qualities are more equivo- 
cal, such as shrub punch, whisky punch, toddy, grog, &c. 

2d, It would be unavailing to complain of the duties and ex- 
¢ises which subject us.to this privation. These burdens net be 
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borne with patience ; and wisdom suggests the necessity of im- 
proving as much as possible the substitutes to which we betake 
ourselves. 

3d, The object of this essay is to recommend to folks, in si- 
milar circumstances with myself, a substitute for foreign wine, 
not only equal to, but, in my opinion, far superior to it in taste 
and wholesomeness—black currant wine. I speak from experi- 
ence, when I say that black currant wine is a healthy beverage ; 
and shall endeavour, in the conclusion of this essay, to present 
your readers with a good receipt for making it. 

4th, It would require a volume to expatiate on the numberless 
qualities of black currants. They are specific in sore throats. 
A single tea-spoonful of jam made of them, taken in the morn- 
ing fasting, and a few more through the course of the day, is 
one of the best internal applications in the gravel; but their 
greatest property is, their being a fruit so congenial to the cli- 
mate of Scotland, that a failure in the crop of black-berries is as 
rare an event here, as of the grape in the island of Madeira. 
They are as sure a crop as potatoes; and, next to potatoes, the 
greatest blessing conferred a Providence on the inhabitants 
of a northern climate. en caterpillars are devouring our 
gooseberry bushes, and leaving not a single leaf on the common 
currants, the blackberry leaves remain vigorous and uninjured by 
those destructive vermin, which threaten to baffle the industry 
and ingenuity of our best gardeners. 

5th, Yet strange to say, Mr Conductor, the value of this shrub 
seems hitherto to have escaped our notice. In most gardens, 
their number is few, compared with that of their companions, 
gooseberry, raspberry, and currant bushes. 

6th, I hope what I have said in their favour, will induce your 
readers to make, by way of experiment, a little of this wine. I 
am confident they will find it a wine of a marked and most ad- 
mirable flavour, with a certain hardness, which is peculiar to the 
finest white wines of Spain and Madeira. 

7th, When convinced there is no exaggeration in these enco- 
miums, I next recommend the increase of the quantity of black 
currant bushes. I sometimes venture to predict the future state 
of our Scotch horticultural improvements. On the present oc- 
casion, I am tempted to foretell, the blackberry is destined one day 
to give us little to regret for ker deprived of the vine. I hope 
to see on every farm a portion of it allotted for a black currant 


garden ; and to find our vintage as interesting to our country, as 
the wine vintage is to our southern neighbours, and far less pre- 
carious. It will precede our corn and’ potato harvest. It will 
‘happen at a season when our weather is the finest, ran 
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middle of July and middle of August ; whereas, the wine grape 
vintage all over Europe follows the corn harvest, and verges on 
winter. The vine requires so much more heat than Germany 
and France can give it, that a real year, or a full vintage, hap- 
pens only once in thirty years. In the intermediate twenty-nine 
years, frost, hail, excessive rains, or long continued droughts, 
disappoint the hopes, and ruin the fortune of the poor vine 
farmer. Our blackberry vintage will fail as seldom as the grape 
vintage succeeds. What a busy and interesting period in every 
year awaits the Scotch farmer. In our finest season will be seen 
our blackberry vineyards swarming with women and children, 
gathering the fruit in a climate not inferior at that season to that 
of France, Spain, or Italy. Our cellars will be replenished with 
casks, containing the most wholesome and cheering liquors ; 
while our barley will add to the food of the people, and perhaps 
supersede our annual importation of foreign corn. I find my 
mind glow with a degree of enthusiasm, while contemplating 
the future aggrandizement of our humble blackberry ; and re- 
commend its culture to my brother farmers in every quarter of 
the island. I am yours, &c. 
Forfarshire, 1806. DomEsTIcus. 


Receipt for Making Black Currant Wine. 


To one Scotch pint of juice, put two Scotch pints of water 
(cold). To every Scotch pint of this liquor, add 14 lib. sugar 
(soft). Put it into a cask, reserving a little for filling up. Place 
the cask in a dry and warm room. ‘The liquor will ferment of it- 
self. Scum off the refuse; fill it up with the reserved liquor. 
When done working, add a Scotch pint of brandy to aes 
Scotch pints of wine. Bung it up close; till February or Marc 
following. Draw it off, putting the dregs through a jelly bag 
till it be clear. The juice will squeeze the better that the ber- 
ries are first well bruised, and a little cold water added to them. 
If the liquor for filling up fail, water and sugar may be used in 
its stead. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Forming and Repairing of Roads. 
Bir, 


In some of your late Numbers, the public have been favoured 
with several valuable papers on the: management of turnpike 
roads. Good roads must be acknowledged to be of great public 
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utility in any country, especially in this, where commerce and 
agriculture are studiously cultivated ; therefore too much atten- 
tion. cannot be bestowed. upon them. Road-making has been 
followed as a profession for many years in this neighbourhood, 
and various modes or systems have from time to time been a- 
dopted; yet, strange to tell! no improvement in the art seems 
to have been obtained. ‘This may perhaps be owing in part to 
the ignorance of those who have the management of the public 
roads, and particularly. of the great roads leading to the metro- 
polis ; for, though the art of road-making appears to be of a 
simple nature, and comprehensible by the meanest genius, yet 
it is not to be supposed that gentlemen of fortune, who gene- 
rally, have the management in these matters, will devote so much 
of: their'time to the study thereof, as may be necessary for mak- 
ing them acquainted with its true principles. But be the causes 
what they may, the fact is unquestionable ;. for any person in 
the least acquainted with road-making, who will take the trouble 
to-examine that part of the road which forms the grand entrance 
into the city of Edinburgh, will easily be satisfied that vast sums 
of money So there been lavishly squandered away, while at 


same time the road is rendered more embarrassing and distressing 


to travellers. Putting more metal on a road at once than serves 
to support the weight that is to pass over it and keep the surface 
smooth, -is not only an unnecessary waste of money, but the 
road is made worse for travelling upon. All that seems neces- 
sary‘for making a good road, is to lay it with stones of a consi- 
derable size, to the depth of seven or eight inches, and upon 
these to apply.a coating, four or five sachs thick, as circum- 
stances may require, of good hard metal, broken so small that 
none of the pieces exceed an inch in diameter. 

After this manner were the roads of this county at first made ; 
and; had .as judicious a mode of keeping them in repair been 
timeously adopted, they would have been in a very different state 
from what they are at this day. But the great error lay here. 
After the roads were made, they were generally left to the ma- 
nagement of contractors, who were seldom taken bound to do 
more than keep them surface-smooth. ‘This they easily effected, 
by levelling any protuberances or notches that appeared, and 
raking these materials into the hollows or ruts, seldom applying 
any new metal to supply the daily waste that necessarily took 
place. Under this management, the roads for some time looked 
weil, and were comfortable to travel upon; but, when the up- 
per coat was nearly exhausted, and heavy carriages begun to 
sink: down among the larger stones at the bottom, they assumed 
a different appearance, and soon became almost unpassable. 

Mankind 
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Mankind aré commonly apt to run from one extreme to ano- 
ther. ‘The ruinous state to which the roads were now reduced 
by this injudicious mode of management, was imputed, partly 
to the neglect and avarice of the contractors, and partly to the 
practice of laying the bottom part with unbroken stones. ‘The 
system, therefore, was changed ; the whole stones were, at a 
very great expence, broke as small as those that had formerly 
been used for the upper coat only, and applied, in general cases, 
to the depth of 14 or 15 inches, the managers never reflecting 
that, by so great an application of such materials at one time, 
the road would be more apt to rut and dimple, from the pres- 
sure of heavy carriages, than when the bottom was laid with 
larger stones ; which was soon found to be the case. The busi- 
ness of upholding the roads in a proper state of repair, was also 
taken out of the hands of contractors, and committed to an 
overseer, who employed labourers by the day under his inspec- 
tion; but this plan proving as ineffectual as the other, and far 
more expensive, is now generally laid aside, and contractors are 
again employed. More attention, however, is paid to the fram- 
ing and wording of the contracts than was formerly the case, the 
precise extent of the work to be annually performed being mark- 
ed out in as plain a manner as possible. The contractor, in 
most cases, is taken bound to coat, to a limited depth, a certain 
quantity of the road yearly, so as the whole may be gone over 
in that way before the expiry of the contract, and in the mean 
time to. uphold every part of it in a surface-smooth state. How 
this plan will sueceed, must be left for time to determine. 

As a road, laid with somewhat large stones at bottom, and 
coated with well broken metal at top, must necessarily cost less 
in making than when it consists wholly of stones broken small, 
so it will be found also easier to be upheld in good condition, as 
the ruts will not go so deep as in the latter case. Indeed, all 
that is necessary to be done for keeping such a road in a good 
state of repair, is, when small ruts take place, and the upper 
coat appears to fail, instantly to supply the defective places, te 
the depth of two or three inches, with well broken metal; a cart 
load of which, weighing from 12 to 14 cwt. will cover from 
seven to eight square yards. The metal should be applied be- 
fore the dry season sets in, and kept as close together as possible 
till it consolidate, when it will present a smooth and even sur- 
face. It is requisite also, at times, to clear the road from loose 
stones and mud ; but these operations are seldom necessary above 
twice, or at most three times in a year, and may be performed 
at small expense, as, in most cases, a girl will feht in the loose 


stones of half a mile, and a man will collect the mud of one 
third 
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third part of a mile, each day. If the road is thus managed, it 
will afford safety and pleasure to travellers at all seasons of the 
yeas as it cannot possibly get greatly into disrepair without the 

nowledge of the surveyor, who, by only taking the depth of the 
coat above the unbroken stones, can at all times, with ease and 
accuracy, satisfy himself that the undertaker fulfil his contract ; 
and, without his certificate to that purpose, no money ought to 
be paid by the managers or their cashier. Were the managers 
themselves to inspect the road occasionally, it would prove a 
check upon the surveyor, keep him upon the alert, and prevent 
too good an understanding betwixt him and the contractor. All 
public works ought certainly to be performed by contract but, 
as little scientific knowledge is necessary for making or repairing 
a road, it is apprehended that small jobbers are preferable, for this 
purpose, to great contractors. ‘They can do the work equally well, 
and on cheaper terms ; for an active man, when working by the 
piece, with three or four labourers employed under him, will exe- 
cute twice as much work in a day as is generally performed by 
the same number of people when working to de public at a 
certain daily rate, and perhaps one third more than would be 
done by those employed by a contractor on a great scale, under 
the direction of his foreman. 

Allow me now to mention a few general rules for road-mak- 
ing, which seem not to be well understood, as they are often 
overlooked, though they appear to deserve notice. 

When a new road is to be made, form it quite flat from side 
to side, then cut a bed capable of containing half the quantity of 
metal that is to be applied, and when the materials are put on, 
box up the sides, and sink the gutterways, by which means the 
road will be sufficiently rounded. If it is to. be wider than the 
ordinary breadth, it will be better not to sink any of the mate- 
rials into a bed, but to spread the whole on the surface. Any 
kind of metal will answer for laying the bottom part ; for, if the 
upper coat, which should consist of the hardest materials that 
can be obtained, as well broke as possible, is always kept to its 
proper depth by fresh supplies, the under part can never be in- 
jured. 

' A road should never decline sideways more than one inch in 
thirty, otherwise it will be more expensive to uphold ; for, when 
a carriage hangs to one side, the wear of the road is greatly in- 
creased, not only by the additional weight thrown on that side, 
but also by the twist which the wheel makes from the oblique 
position in which it moves. Perfectly level ground is improper 
for the situation of a road; for, unless the water has a run 
Jengthways, it is impossible to keep the ruts clear., Without a 
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tise of 18 or 20 inches in every 100 yards, the road will be dif- 
ficult to keep in repair, and disagreeable to travel upon in wet 
weather. 

Although the hardest stone that can be got is most proper for 
repairing roads where heavy carriages pass, or the flat parts of 
any road whatever ; yet, in high situations, softer metal is often 
to be got at much less expense, which, when consolidated, will 
prove pretty lasty, and make the smoothest of roads. Nay, in 
such situations, gravel is often found, which, when carefully 
separated from sand and earth, makes a pleasanter road than 
what is to bé obtained from the application of broken stone. 

If any improvement can be gained from these observations, 
it will, gratify, Sir, yours, &c. 

Mid-Lothian, April 19. 1806. An Op RoapMaker. 


[As promised in a former Number, a report is now given of 
a Process before the Sheriff of Haddington, raised by a 
landed proprietor of that county against one of his tenants, 
for sowing, or for intending to sow, a greater quantity of 
wheat than the proprietor judged to be consistent with the 
tules of good husbandry. ‘The subject being of importance, 
it was intended to present a correct copy of the different 
papers in process; but, upon examining. and considering 
them, we found that their insertion at full length would 
occupy a greater portion of our Magazine than can with 
propriety be devoted to one subject. On that account, the 
following statement, chiefly extracted from the decreet of 
absolvitor, obligingly communicated to us, is submitted to 
the consideration a our readers. ] 


Report of a Process which involved the Question, Whether discree 
tionary Management can be exercised by Farmers not tied down by 
Covenants or Regulations in their Leases. 


In the month of December last, a petition was presented to 
the Sheriff of Haddington, in name of a landed proprietor of that 
county, which, inter alia, stated that one of Fi, tenants, who 
possessed under an open lease, or one which contained no clause 
or clauses relative to management or cropping, intended to sow 
a greater proportion of the farm with wheat, than the rules of 
good husbandry would sanction; and, in particular, that the 
said tenant had about a third part of the farm in wheat last year, 
having the remainder in oats, turnips, and clover; which fields, 
namely those under turnips and clover, amounting to one pat 
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the farm or thereby, were meant by him to be sown with wheat 
this season. This mode of cropping, the petitioner considered 
as extraordinary, and not authorised by the rules of good huss 
bandry, or the practice of the country; therefore, prayed that 
the Sheriff would fix and ascertain the rotation’ of crops which 
ought to be followed by the tenant during the remainder of the 
tack ; and in the mean time, prohibit and discharge him from 
sowing above one fourth part of the farm im wheat for the ens 
suing year, &c. 

A copy of the petition was, of course, ordered by the Sheriff 
to be served on the tenant, who was discharged from cropping 
the farm contrary to the rules ef good husbandry and the 
practice of the country, until the petition should be further ad~ 
vised. 

Answers were given in for the tenant, wherein, after expressin 
surprise that a petition of such a nature should have been offeret 
to the court, seeing that no fewer than seven years of the lease 
were unexpired, it was maintained, 1. That the lease was form- 
ed upon liberal principles, and does not restrict the tenant to any 
mode of cropping; but, on the contrary, leaves such to be de- 
termined by his judgment and discretion. 2. That he, the te- 
nant, was not subjected, by the terms of his lease, even to the 
customary obligation of sting to the practice of the country ; 
though, im urging this argument, he by no means intended to 
convey any idea that he thought himself absolved from following 
the rules of good husbandry ; because, were he to depart from 
these rules, his own interest would be more materially injuted 
than that of the petitioner.. 3. That while he sows wheat upon 
land well prepared and properly adapted for bearing it, the peti- 
tioner has no right to dictate or prescribe what quantity should 
be sown. 4. That the farm in question, after lying thirty years 
in grass, was lately broke up, being previously completely limed, 
and is at present in the highest order and condition. 5. That 
sowing wheat after grass is not a new and unprecedented mode 
of cropping ; but that such management is followed by the most 
intelligent and respectable farmers of the country. 6. That 
where the ground is in such high order as the respondent’s farm 
confessedly is, it can never be injured by the mode of cropping 
complained of; it being now almost universally admitted, that a 
white and green crop alternately (the mode followed by the re- 
spondent) is far more beneficial, than taking two white crops 
successively, as was the custom of former times. 7. That the 
quantity of wheat, which he will be justified in sowing oe 
his lease, must, in a great measure, depend upon seasons an 
other circumstances, and cannot, in the most distant degree, be 
ascertained 
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ascertained by abstract arguments. 8. That a lease free from re- 
strictions had hitherto been looked upon as more beneficial than 
one which fettered the tenant’s practice ; though, were the doc- 
trines laid down by the petitioner correct, the tenant, originally 
unfettered, would be in a worse state than the one who had vo- 
luntarily come under obligations. In short, it was contended, 
that were a proprietor entitled to insist in such claims for the pe- 
riod of seven years, he might, by analogy, claim a right of in- 
terference for a much longer period ; nay, even for the whole en- 
durance of a lease, thereby limiting and restraining the opera- 
tions of the teaant, and producing incalculable loss in the im- 
provement of the country. For these reasons, the dismissal of 
the petition was prayed, and expences insisted upon. 

Elaborate replies were given in to these answers. The main 
part of the replies may be classed under three heads. 1. That 
the taciturnity of the lease respecting management should have 
the direct contrary effect from what was contended by the re- 
y aren for, as the lease is silent, it appears that there is an 
absolute necessity for that defect being supplied by the judgment 
of Court. 2. That though the petitioner readily admits that the 
respondent’s farm is at present in a good state of cultivation, yet 


he maintains, that if it is cropped in the manner avowed by the 
respondent for the now seven last = of the lease, it will be 


reduced to such a wretched state of poverty and foulness, as to 
be of very little use either to the landlord or incoming tenant for 
many years afterwards. $. That though a few speculative farmers 
have been induced, from the late uncommon prices of wheat, to 
try, for some years past, the mode of cropping contended for by 
the respondent; yet this new mode was directly contrary to, and 
in the doce of, the rules of cropping established and practised by 
the great body of intelligent and respectable farmers in the coun 
ty. After insisting on these points with much energy, it was 
stated that, the ideas of parties being so widdly different con- 
cerning the rules of good husbandry, &¢. a proof might either 
be allowed of their several allegations and averments, or visitors 
appointed to inspect the farm, and report on the mode of crop- 
ping, which, in their opinion, the respondent ought to be bound 
to follow out during the remainder of the lease. 

The Sheriff, on the 30th January, having considered the peti- 
tidn, answers, and replies, remitted to two gentlemen of landed 
property, and three farmers, ‘ to consider the papers in process, 
and to inspect the farm possessed by the respondent; and to re« 
port how far the mode of cropping and management, stated in 
the petition, and not explicitly denied by the tenant, will have 
the effect, if followed during the remainder of the lease, to im+ 
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poverish and deteriorate the farm at the expiry thereof, or is o- 
therwise inconsistent with good husbandry. ’ 

The visitors met and inspected the farm, along with the par- 
ties and their procurators, on 17th February. Before they pro- 
ceeded to business, the folowing declaration was delivered to them 
by the respondent. 

‘ The respondent requests liberty to declare to the visitors ap- 
pointed to inspect his farm, that, notwithstanding the lease, un- 
der which he possesses, is altogether silent with regard to the 
mode of management to be exercised thereon, yet that it was at 
no time his intention to labour or crop the farm in any way or manner 
inconsistent with the rules of good husbandry ; and more particu- 
larly, he declares that, notwithstanding it is his intention to sow 
a considerable quantity of wheat this season, because the fields 
on which it is meant to be sown are in good and sufficient order 
for carrying a crop of that grain, and also, in the remaining 
years of the lease, to sow such quantities of wheat as the farm 
might be supposed capable of carrying ; yet that it was at no time 
his intention of sowing wheat upon land, not duly prepared for carry- 
ing a crop of that grain, or which was in a foul state. In short, 
that his intentions with regard to wheat were, and are, restricted 
entirely to raising that grain, when circumstances of soil, season, 
culture and condition enabled him so to do, with a reasonable prospect 
of success.” 

The report unanimously made by the visitors to the Sheriff 
was as follows. 

‘ We visitors appointed by 
the Sheriff on the farm of according to act and 
remit, pronounced by him on the 30th January last, and 13th in- 
‘stant, having met in a body upon the said farm, along with the 
parties themselves, inspected the several fields thereof, consider- 
ed the petition, and other papers connected therewith, and heard 
the petitioner and respondent relative to the way in which the 
said farm is and ought to be managed, do hereby report— 

¢ Primo, That the farm of is at present in excellent 
order and condition. 

© Secundo, That the different fields intended for wheat this 
season, are well calculated for carrying a crop of that grain. 

* Tertio, That the mode of farming practised by the respond- 
ent, is neither inconsistent with the rules of good husbandry, nor 
contrary to the practice of this county, as established for a con- 
siderable number of years, and will in no shape waste or dete- 
riorate the farm.’ ‘This report was verified before the Sheriff. 

In consequence of this decisive report, the Sheriff assoilzied 
the tenant, and found the petitioner liable in expences. 

Against 
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Against this interlocutor, a reclaiming petition was presented. 
After disclaiming every intention of perplexing or distressing his 
tenant, the petitioner urged that his sole object in making an ap- 
plication to Court originated from motives of fairness to both 
parties, and to ascertain whether the respondent had a right to 
crop his farm in the novel manner he was doing ; which mode of 
cropping he considered to be hurtful in its consequences, there- 
fore deserving of investigation. After noticing the report of the 
visitors, and passing over the first head thereof, as not needing 
any comment, it was argued, on the second head, that the quan- 
tity of ground intended for wheat this season was not specified, 
as ought to have been done; and on the third it was observed, 
that the mode of farming practised by the respondent, namely, 
sowing wheat after turnips, and wheat after clover, may perhaps 
not be inconsistent with the rules of good husbandry, or contrary 
to the practice of the country ; yet the plan of having a/qways one 
half of the farm in wheat, it is apprehended, is no where the 
established practice of this or any other county, upon farms so 
situated as the one possessed by the respondent. Under the pre- 
sumption, therefore, that the visitors had not exhausted the re- 
mit made to them, it was urged that they should be interrogated 
on certain points ; and that it should be remitted to them, to con- 
sider and report whether the respondent’s mode of culture, by 
having one half of his farm in wheat for the remaining years of 
his lease, without the aid of adventitious manure, will not be in- 
jurious to the farm. Several other matters were touched upon, 
though unconnected with the original remit, namely, whether 
the respondent should be permitted to sell hay from the premises, 
unless he purchased an adequate quantity of dung in its place ; 
and also respecting the quantity of fallow and grass he ought to 
Jeave at his departure from the farm. These points being settled, 
it was alleged, would prevent after litigation; whereas, if the 
Sheriff did not interfere, endless questions might afterwards arise 
betwixt the parties. 

The reclauming petition was ordered to be seen and answered ; 
and, in obedience to that appointment, answers of the following 
nature were forthwith presented. After stating that the petition 
contained little or no new matter, the same ground being tra- 
velled over that was originally occupied, it was shewn that the 
report of the visitors embraced every article of the remit; and 
that when the petitioner asks for a second examination of the vi-~ 
sitors, he assigns no better reason, than that they had neglected 
to report upon matters not included in the remit made to them. 
‘To save the trouble of abridging, a few paragraphs of the an- 
swers shall be given verbatim. 
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* On examination of the report, it will be found that it fully 
establishes these conclusions, namely, that the respondent’s farm 
is in good condition ; that the fields intended for wheat this sea- 
son, are well calculated for carrying a crop of that grain; and 
that the management exercised upon the farm, is consistent with 
the rules of good husbandry, and will not waste or deteriorate 
the same. Such being the report of visitors, whose experience 
and abilities stand so very high in agricultural affairs, little need 
to be urged in support of their report, especially as the objections 
offered against it seem so trifling and insignificant. The peti- 
tioner very wisely declines making any comment upon that part 
of the report regarding the present condition of the farm. ‘The 
respondent, however, considers this branch of the report to be of 
vast importance, in as much as it shews that his mode of manage- 
ment, in place of having the effect to waste and deteriorate the 
farm, as alleged, has brought it into the highest state of cultiva- 
tion. The objection to the second branch of the report is, that 
the quantity of ground, intended to be sown this season with 
wheat, is not specified. With submission, however, it is main- 
tained, that, under the circumstances of the case, the visitors 
were under no necessity of making such a specification. They 
had already, in the first atticle of the report, declared the whole 
farm to be in excellent condition; and, in the second article, 
stated that the several fields intended to be sown with wheat were 
well calculated for carrying a crop of that grain. Now, there is 
not an agriculturist, even of the most superficial talents, who 
will také upon him to say that it is contrary to the rules 
of good husbandry to sow land with wheat, which, in condi- 
tion and circumstances, answers the above description. The 
visitors, therefore, as might have been expected from per- 
sons of their knowledge and experience, viewed it as imma~ 
terial whether the breadth of ground in question was twenty 
acres or forty. It was sufficient to them, and so will it 
be to every unprejudiced man, that the whole was naturally or 
artificially qualified for carrying wheat in perfection ; and it is 
surely sufficient for a landlord to know not oe that his farm is 
in excellent order and condition, but that the different fields in- 
tended by the tenant for wheat, are well calculated to bear a crop 
of that grain. If he wishes for more, one is apt to imagine it 
can only be “ with a view to perplex or distress his tenant.” 
The objection to the third beatich of the report, is of a more ge- 
neral nature ; and, were the respondent to attempt a refutation 
of every thing therein included, a treatise on husbandry, in- 
stead of answers in an ordinary shape‘and size, might be offered 
to the court. From the manner in which this objection is stated, 

it 
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it is most obvious that the petitioner has abandoned the plea with 
which he set out. It is stated in this petition, that it is against 
the having so large a part as one half of the farm always in wheat 
that the petitioner objects, and not against sowing wheat either 
after turnips or clover; whereas, in the original complaint, the 
petitioner complains of the respondent’s mode of management in 
sowing, or attempting to sow, wheat after grass or turnips, 
which he there denominates, first, an extraordinary mode of crop- 
ing, and, afterwards, a new and unprecedented mode; and, in 
fic replies, he averred, that this new mode of cropping would have 
the effect to reduce the farm to a wretched state of poverty and 
foulness. Finding, however, that the visitors are unanimous in 
reporting, in direct contradiction to what the petitioner had 
asserted as the practice of the county, the rules of good hus- 
bandry, and the effects of that mode of management which he 
stigmatized and cried down in his petition and replies, “ that 
the mode of farming practised by the respondent, is nei- 
ther inconsistent with the rules of good husbandry, nor con- 
trary to the practice of this “county, as established for a consi- 
derable number of years, and will in no shape waste or dete- 
riorate the farm ;” and, no doubt, despairing of success in at- 
tacking this strong and comprehensive part of the report, the pe- 
titioner changes his ground, and pretends it is not against sow- 
ing wheat either after turnips or clover that he objects, although 
this was the prominent feature in his original complaint, but 
against having too large a proportion of the farm in wheat. In 
answering this new ground of complaint, it is material to be 
kept in view, that the respondent is under no restriction by the 
lease as to the quantity of wheat to be sown upon the farm; and 
it cannot be improper, in this place, to state what was slightly 
noticed in the respondent’s original answers, and not denied by 
the petitioner, namely, that the respondent and his deceased fa- 
ther were at much trouble and expense in bringing in and im- 
proving this very farm. It was almost wholly kept in grass for 
the as period of thirty years, during which time large quan- 
tities of dung were purchased at Dunbar and laid on the pre- 
mises. It has also been completely limed at a great charge, and 
rendered capable of carrying weightier crops than almost any 
farm in the neighbourhood. Now, does the petitioner act in di- 
rect consistence with the acknowledged principles of justice and 
equity, in making attempts to restrict the respondent from reaping 
the fruits of his well earned labours, more especially when five gen- 
tlemen of character and reputation have certified that he is using 
no improper means to reap those fruits? The petitioner will not 
for a moment indulge the thought, that the Sheriff, or any judge 
Hh 3 whatever, 
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whatever, who is appointed to administer the wise and salutary 
laws of this country, will countenance such an attack upon pri-~ 
vate property ; for, was the petitioner successful in his claims, 
the main spur to improvement would be taken away, and: no se-~ 
curity left to individuals who had made, or intended to make, 
extraordinary meliorations. When, therefore, the lease is silent, 
and the respondent under no restrictions as to the quantity 
of wheat to be sown, and the visitors so explicit in their re. 
port, that his mode of management will in no shape waste or 
deteriorate the farm, the respondent can have no doubt the She- 
riff will not think himself called upon to interfere Acc statu, 
so as to lay the respondent under any restrictions in his future 
mode of manageme::t, or impose upon him any particular rota- 
tion of crops, unauthorised by the terms of the lease. By the 
way, it may be remarked, that the respondent has no where 
avowed it as his intention, notwithstanding it is so insinuated in 
this petition, to sow the one half of his farm every year with 
wheat ;—on the contrary, in his answers, it is expressly said, 
that the quantity of wheat to be sown, must in a great measure 
depend upon the season, and other circumstances: and though 
the respondent does not apprehend that any injury would be 
done to the farm were he to take a crop of wheat every succeed 
ing year, so long as the ground is kept in good condition; and 
thus, he submits, the visitors haye expressly, at least in effect, 
said, under the last head of the report; yet he begs leave to as~ 
sure the Sheriff, that he has fixed upon no precise plan of crop- 
ping his farm, but leaves that to be determined by seasons and 
other circumstances. He may, however, state here, that it is 
his intention to preserve the farm in good order, and to manage 
it according to the rules of modern husbandry. The culture of 
wheat, on a large scale, is by no means contrary to these rules ; 
though the petitioner would almost make the Sheriff believe that 
there is something in that grain which poisons the soil, and ex- 
tinguishes its powers, The respondent, however, avers, that the 
best gultivated farms in the county, are those where the greatest 
quantity of wheat is raised; and that to extend and increase this 
quantity, is the object of every good farmer. Wheat is not a 
scourger of the ground, if sufficient pains are bestowed in the 
preparation process. If it takes more from the soil, which, 
however, is a questionable point, it also returns a vast deal of 
more manure, for the benefit of the soil in succeeding sea- 
sons, by the great quantities of straw produced from that grain 
more than any other kind. ‘The respondent’s mode of manage- 
ment, therefore, has a direct tendency of improving the farm, 
by the great quartities of dung he has been able to produce 
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and lay upon it ; and that system, which the petitioner sets him- 
self so vigorously to. oppose, is the only one which will do jus« 
tice to both parties, and is practised by the most intelligent and 
skilful farmers in the county. ‘The interest of the landlord and 
tenant, it will always be found, go hand in hand ; and the She- 
riff will never believe that the respondent, whom the petitioner 
acknowledges to be an active and enterprizing farmer, and who 
has yet seven years of his lease to run, would adopt and perse- 
vere in a plan of management, that would have the effect of ruin- 
ing, or even materially injuring, the farm. But, without argu- 
ing further upon these topics, (because, after the report of the 
visitors, declaring unanimously, upon their oaths, that the mode 
of farming practised by the respondent, will in no shape waste or 
deteriorate the farm), argument upon them is superfluous. 

_£ It now only remains, that the respondent advert a little to 
some new claims of the petitioner, brought forward in the re- 
claiming petition, about selling hay during the currency, and 
leaving land for fallow, &c. at the expiry of the lease. ‘These 
points were not included in the original complaint, consequently 
formed no part of the remit to the visitors, and are not sub judice. 
To prevent a farmer from selling hay, must be viewed as a very 
uncommon circumstance in Scotland, particularly in this county ; 
but to request the interference of a court of justice to impose 
such a restriction, during an existing lease, which contains no 
such prohibition, is a novelty that the respondent imagined would 
never have entered into the mind of any landlord to demand. 
Again, as to leaving fallow land the last year of the lease for the 
benefit of his successor, the respondent maintains, that no power 
on earth can, according to a single maxim of justice, impose such 
an obligation upon him, seeing that there is not a word concern- 
ing such a thing in the tenure by which he holds his possession. 
‘The petitioner has just as good a right to the wile farm in the last 
year, as he has to a part of it. Nay, he might with equal propriety 
come into court, and request the Sheriff to fix and determine what 
additional sums should annually be paid to him, by way of rent, 
during the currency of the lease. Hints are thrown out, as if 
the future management of the farm might give rise to endless 
questions ; but the respondent knows too well that he stands on 
solid ground, to be alarmed by any thing of that sort. The pe- 
titioner may give the respondent some trouble, but it is presumed 
he will not thereby benefit himself.—Upon the whole, when the 
Sherif considers the high state of cultivation of the respondent’s 
farm, and that his mode of management has been reported to be 
consistent with the rules of good husbandry, as well as the prac- 
tice of this county, and will in no shape waste or deteriorate the 
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farm; and that the respondent has no where avowed it as his 
intention to have the one half of his farm always in wheat, but 
explained himself as to his future conduct in manner foresaid ; 
and that the report of the visitors is already sufficiently accurate, 
comprehending every thing in the remit ; it is hoped the Sheriff 
can have no difficulty to refuse the petition, and adhere to the 
interlocutor reclaimed against. ’ 


The Sheriff, after considering the petition, and answers, ad- 
hered to his former interlocutor ; by which, two points may be 
considered as established, so far as his authority goes. 1. That 
where a lease is silent respecting cropping and management, ju- 
dicial interference cannot be gained in support of a proprietor’s 
claims, so long as the tenant keeps his land in good order and 
condition. 2. That the sowing of wheat, even though it should 
extend over one half of a farm, is not contrary to the rules of 
good husbandry, providing a suitable rotation is practised by the 
tenant. Discretionary management, where a tenant has not re- 
nounced it, we should view as the right of every free-born agri- 
culturist, it being always understood that this discretion is to be 
exercised in such a way as not to injure the property of another 
person. 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Highland Hushandry.—Reply to the Letter of Senex, p. 316. 
Sir, 


Ir every writer were to adopt the resolution of David Hume, 
never to reply to any person who should attack his sentiments, 
it would not only tend to preserve the peace of society, but 
prevent the effusion of much nonsense. As few authors, how- 
ever, possess the phlegm of that celebrated philosopher, and as 
there exists no statute ie keeping the peace, the ordinary indivi- 
dual who would follow his example, would run great risk of be- 
ing denounced as a literary coward, or declared to be a conquered 
enemy. ‘Though not partial to controversy, I beg your permis- 
sion to reply a few words to a gentleman who honoured me, in 
common with others, with his notice in your last Number. I 
know not how my colleague, who obtained the other half of Sir 
George S. Mackenzie’s premium, may feel, and whether he may 
be ready to recant his errors; but, for my part, I hold my sen- 
timents unchanged, and think I owe some defence not only to 
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myself, but to the worthy Baronet with whom the subject origi- 
nated. 

I must take the liberty to declare, that I do not feel the same 
martial spirit with my antagonist. I intend by no means to spend 
either the last drop of my ink, or the last bit of my paper, in the 
Highland controversy, but to reserve a little of both for purposes 
equally important. I am happy, however, that Senex does not 
threaten to spend the last drop of his blood, else, as authors and 
critics are now adopting the fashionable method of settling their 
accounts, I should certainly have kept quietly behind the scene, 
and left him a clear stage. When I reperused your old friend’s 
letter, and saw him, like Marius on the ruins of Carthage, sit- 
ting and lamenting his old age on the fallen fragments of feudal- 
ism and clanship, I was tempted to let him alone, and leave your 
readers to form their own opinions of a writer who deplores the 
destruction of such a system. Your correspondent, however, 
is not an opponent to be despised ; he writes in a manner which 
must conciliate the esteem of good men; and therefore his senti- 
ments may obtain an influence over the understanding, to which 
they are not entitled. I must declare my unfeigned esteem for 
his benevolence, and if I should use a single expression which 
may savour of levity or harshness, I beg him to believe, that no- 
thing is farther from my mind than to give him offence. 

Senex is not quite correct, when he says, that your correspond- 
ents, in recommending the introduction of cultivators from other 
districts, maintain the resident inhabitants of the Highlands to be 
incapable of improving their country. I, for one, do not main- 
tain, and I know not who does, that the native Highlanders can 
never be capable of improving their country. The question, in 
reality, is, whether that country can be improved to greatest ad- 
vantage by the natives, or by strangers, that is, most profitably 
for the proprietors and for the public? This question resolves 
itself into another, by which of these methods may it be expect- 
ed to be soonest brought into its highest state of production ? 
This is really the point at issue ; for, though it could be shewn 
that in one hundred years, or even in fifty, the plans would be 
equally effectual ; yet, if one of them could do the same thing 
in thirty years, it would deserve the preference. Senex can have 
no objection to this state of the question, so far as I am able to 

erceive ; and I am satisfied, Sir, that you, and the bulk of your 
intelligent readers will have none. Whether is it by the native 
inhabitants, then, or by strangers, that we may expect the High- 
lands to be most speedily improved ? Senex must, of coure, say, 
by the natives ; I say, by strangers. 

No country can adyance far in agricultural improvement, he 
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the cultivators of it possess, in the first place, skill; and, in the 
second place, capital. ‘This, I think, can hardly be disputed. 

Agricultural knowledge will be found to travel more slowly, 
perhaps, than that which is connected with almost any other art 
or science. In farming, nothing can be established but by expe- 
siment; and experiments, in that department, are necessarily 
tedious. ‘Phat which cannot be tried above once a year, and pro- 
bably not so often, must labour under great disadvantages. Such, 
however, are the greater part of the schemes, which have for 
their object the improvement of the soil. An agriculturist can- 
not, like a chemist, bring every new idea immediately to the test, 
an¢ pursue his trials from day to day, till he have either esta- 
Biished or refuted it. Add to this, among men of this class, 
where little knowledge is possessed, each individual founds his 
practice almost entirely on his own experience. Men have be- 
gun to be considerably enlightened, before they look anxiously 
around them for information, and endeavour to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. Highiand cultivators are greatly misrepre- 
sented, if they have generally arrived at that state; and, if they 
rave not, things must follow a very uncommon course among 
them indeed, if they soon acquire much agricultural knowledge, 
unless it be imported. Are we to expect, judging by past expe- 
rience, that these people, destitute, as the greater part of them 
are, of general knowledge, and far removed from the means of 
acquiring the knowledge of their profession, will all at once be- 
come expert and skilful? Some generations must pass away be- 
fore agriculture can be well understood among them. 

If this be the case, the reader cannot refuse the conclusion 
which I wish to establish ; he must admit that these people could 
never improve their country so soon, other circumstances being 
equal, as persons who possess a high degree of agricultural know- 
ledge and experience. Place an East-Lothian or Berwickshire 
farmer in the Highlands, with all the ignorance of soil and cli- 
mate which Senex can ascribe to him, and say if he will take as 
tong time to discover the best method of making his land pro- 
ductive as those who never knew any thing of improved husband- 
ry, till they saw him introduce it in their neighbourhood ? ‘The 
matter, I think, admits of no question, whether those who pos- 
sess the knowledge of their business, or those who have that 
knowledge to acquire, will soonest arrive at excellence. 

Capital is as necessary as skill; for, with all the knowledge in 
the world, a man can do nothing without money. A person 
who is in want of this necessary article, may create it by great 
industry and care, but it will be slowly ; he must, however, have 
-it, before he be an improving farmer. Before any person can a- 
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dopt new plans, and render ground productive, which was for- 
merly barren, he must have more capital than was necessary for 
his ordinary operations. When a country has been improved to 
a certain extent, there must be an excess of capital above the 
current demand, before it can proceed much further. I would 
be glad to know if Highland cultivators possess this excess; if 
they do, the dispute ts at an end; if they do not, I maintain 
that, did they possess the whole encyclopedia of agricultural sci- 
ence, it would be unavailing. 

Skill and capital must both be possessed, before much im- 

rovement can be effected ; if these already existed in the High- 
Jonnie) proprietors would not be inquiring after tenants to im- 
prove their estates ; if they do not exist, I leave it to any man, 
whose understanding is not strangely warped by prejudice, to de- 
cide whether the native inhabitants or strangers, bringing with 
them the requisite talents and property, are like to get foremost 
in the career of improving. No one will question whether the 
districts referred to can ever be improved without the introduc- 
tion of strangers ; the Highlanders are naturally capable, like o- 
ther men, of acquiring both money aud knowledge ; but they 
must be singular characters indeed, if they can accomplish as 
much without either, as other men can with both. Senex com- 
plains, that we degrade and undervalue the poor Highlanders ; 
we, in fact, only suppose, that they cannot render themselves 
superior to those circumstances which controul the whole spe- 
cies,—that they cannot act without means. 

The tenants of the Highlands, [ believe it will be generally ad- 
mitted, are rather poor, and the farms small; two circumstances 
which are almost always connected, Are these the people by 
whom the country is to be improved ? I appeal to fact, a 
any part of our country has been considerably improved by such 
occupiers. I appeal to reason and common sense, whether such 
a thing is to be expecteds On a small piece of land, it is impos- 
sible to enter into any important scheme of melioration ; and, 
besides, the person who occupies such a spot, if he farm for a 
subsistence, cannot afford to make the trial. Little more can be 
reasonably expected of him, than that he shall not make his land 
worse 3 if in the course of an ordinary lease, he make it a few 
shillings better per acre, he does well. Farms must be rather 
large than small, before any general and valuable improvements 
can be introduced ; but you must make farmers rich hefore you 
enlarge their farms, else you will do more harm than good. A 
large farm to a poor man, would assuredly be a great evil. 

Look at any district where agriculture is rapidly advancing ; 
and if increasing wealth, increasing farms, and increasing im- 
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provements, go not on in nearly the same ratio, I shall be will- 
ling to concede the whole subject in dispute. Senex will proba- 
bly object as much to the enlarging of farms, as to the introduc- 
tion of farmers from other districts, since it must as necessarily 
send a number of the present occupiers to seek other employ- 
ment. * Iam warranted, however, to consider him as admitting 
the propriety of large farms, because that is one of the encou- 
ragements which I have required for South country farmers, and 
he says that he asks no more for the natives, than what we have 
demanded for strangers. But a large farm would be lost in the 
hands of a man, me as the greater part of Highland farmers 
are, who possesses no capital, and knows little or nothing of mo- 
dern husbandry. 

I have said enough, E trust, perhaps more than enough, to esta- 
blish all that I am bound to maintain against Senex; but it might 
be deemed disrespectful not to notice more particularly what he 
has advanced. I beg your indulgence then a little further, till I 
consider shortly his arguments. 

‘ Every part of Britain, he says, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, has been brought into a state of cultivation by its actual pos- 
sessors, without importing either capital or knowledge from other 
places.” Now, admitting this to be an established fact, which I 


do not by any means, it only proves what has been cheerfully 
granted, that the Highlands a be improved, at some period, 


without the aid of strangers. But when may this period be ex- 
pected to arrive? Let my opponent answer. ‘It requires, how- 
ever, a long period of time to bring any country into a state 
which, with the least semblance of truth, may be characterized 
as perfectly improved. Several generations may pass away, with- 
out any thing like perfection being attained. Even the boasted 
county of East-Lothian, which, to be sure, now appears to be 
kept in something like garden culture, did not reach that condi- 
tion in less than six or seven centuries.’ What conclusion are 
we to draw from this? Certainly, that the Highlands cannot be 
expected, according to the ordinary progress of things, to reach a 
perfect state of culture, in less than six or seven centuries. But 
does it follow, that it could not reach this state much sooner, 
were talents and capital imported from more improved districts ? 
To establish this conclusion, Senex should have shewn, that at- 
tempts were made to perfect the husbandry of East-Lothian much 


earlier, 


* I fay this, not as granting that an improved fyftem of hufbandry 
tends to leffen the population, but becaufe Senex will not allow any of 
his old farmers to become hewers of wood and drawers of water to their 
fucceffors. 
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earlier, by colonies of rich and expert husbandmen from other 
quarters. The slow progress of agricultural improvement, in 
the ordinary way, is in reality a reason for trying to quicken it b 
extraordinary means. Were it possible to colonize the Highlands 
by rich and skilful farmers,—from East-Lothian, for example,—can 
we believe that the new race would take six or seven centuries to 
bring the country into any thing like a perfect state? We can 
suppose so, only by supposing, at the same time, that they 
should leave their talents, knowledge and understanding, behind 
them. 

* As no country,’ says Senex, ‘ can be brought at once into 
a state which, in the most distant degree, resembles any thing 
like perfect improvement, every thing which carries in its face an 
idea of perfection being attainable in the first instance, must be 
viewed as preposterous and absurd.’ Now, what is the reason 
that any country cannot be brought, I do not say instantaneously, 
into a state of improvement, as Aladdin could, by the help of his 
genii, build a palace ; but rapidly, so as to attain in a few years 
what Senex says must be the work of centuries? Is it owing to 
any latent principle of indocility in the soil, which must be 
schooled a long time before it will learn to put forth its powers ? 
All the instruction which the earth requires, is complete cleaning 
and plenty of manure ; bestow that, and it will not require a 
long course of years to proceed from barrenness to fertility. The 
whole mystery which seems to puzzle Senex so much, and which 
he has employed such a beautiful figure to illustrate, is account- 
ed for by the slowness of men to acquire knowledge and capital. 
That is the sole reason why agricultural improvements have, ge- 
nerally, travelled with so tardy a pace; but that reason does not 
apply, where both knowledge and capital have been previously 
acquired. If a farmer brings a piece of ground, which has been 
in a wretched state, into good condition in a few years, a thing 
which we see every day, what is the difference whether that be 
in the next parish from his former residence, or in the next coun- 
ty, or in the ee ? ‘The knowledge of soil and climate, 
which seems to bulk so mightily in the imagination of your cor- 
respondent, may be acquired in a few years, as well as in a _cen- 
tury. 

* If we shall suppose,’ says your correspondent, ‘ that the na- 
tive Highlanders at this time are not further advanced in im- 
provement than the inhabitants of the Lowland districts were a 
century ago, still it does not afford any reason to believe that 
their efforts to improve, all circumstances considered, would not 
be equally successful, were they favoured with the like assistance 
and protection as has been conferred upon their southern neigh- 


bours. ’ 
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bours.’ Now, when we admit all that upon which Senex here 
founds his conclusion, it proves nothing more than was granted 
without dispute, that the native Highlanders are naturally capable of 
improving their country in time ; but it leaves the question unde- 
termined, whether they can improve it as soon, or nearly as soon, 
as those who have the means of which they are destitute. ‘This 
is the point at issue ; and, as I have already discussed it, I shall 
not say another word upon the subject. 

With regard to the laziness which, Senex says, is ascribed to 
the Highlanders, I consider it, as far as it is the case, to be the 
consequence of their unfavourable circumstances, and to make 
them rather objects of pity than of blame. 

‘The last argument of your correspondent, and that which per- 
haps he regards as his strong hold, is drawn from the loss which 
it is supposed the country would sustain by the introduction of 
a foreign race, and the consequent emigration of the natives. 
Now, in recommending the introduction of farmers from the 
south, for the purpose of improving the Highlands, it is not to 
be imagined that all the native inhabitants would be expelled, and 
their place supplied by strangers. Such a general change is ut- 
terly incredible; and, therefore, the terrific idea of general 
emigration is absurd. A change of this kind could neither be 
universal nor sudden, and consequently the population would 
never be sensibly affected by it. But I am not afraid to maintain 
the principle which I have laid down, and let Senex push it as 
far as he pleases. Supposing the revolution to become general, 
it would require stronger arguments than -I have seen, to prove 
that the interest of the country forbids it, provided the interest 
of agriculture require it. 

The interests of a nation are not to be measured by the inte- 
rests of a particular district, or of a part of its inhabitants only. 
All the inhabitants of the Highlands are little, compared with the 
inhabitants of Great Britain ; its farmers are still less ; and whe- 
ther it be better to take measures for providing food to the whole, 
or to gratify a few by keeping them in the situation which they 
desire, a very limited understanding may be able to decide. The 
interest of small farmers in general, or rather their iaclination, 
can scarcely find an advocate now, from one end of the island to 
the other ;—so satisfied are all persons of sense that the impreve- 
ment of the soil, consequently the good of the country, requires 
farms to be large. No injury to the public, no act of injustice 
or inhumanity, is complained of, in the low country, when small 
farmers are daily driven from the employment to which they have 
been bred ; yet if it be proposé¢d to do, what is in principle the 
same, with regard to the Highlands, the hue and cry is opens 
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raised, and every thing bad is ascribed to the proposers. Sir 
George Mackenzie has stated the true reason of all this idle de- 
clamation.—How shall we supply our armies, if these people suc- 
ceed in their plans of Highland improvement? And are we to 
want bread, that we may be supplied with soldiers? Are High- 
land proprietors to condemn their estates to everlasting barrenness 
that they may yield a greater number of recruits,~—and all this for 
the public good ? 

My worthy opponent seems to be entirely misled by that falla- 
cious and partial philanthropy, which fixes its regard on a parti- 
cular object, and discerns not the thousands which equally soli- 
cit and deserve attention. He is like a general, who would sa- 
crifice the remnant of his army, rather than abandon a few 
wounded soldiers on the field of battle. If, indeed, he choose 
to make the whole a question of expediency, and be willing to 
sacrifice the agricultural improvement of the Highlands for the 
sake of the present mhabitants, or rather a part of them, let him 
say so: we shall then know precisely the subject of dispute. 
But, if he choose this ground, I entreat him to say who shall in- 
demnify Highland proprietors for the loss which they must sus- 
tain, or upon what principle they can be called to make so great 
a sacrifice as to neglect the means of improving their property 


like other‘people ? Let him say, whether it is better to want 


food for our population, or to part with some of our people, in 
the first instance, in order to provide more fully for the rest? 
And let him say, if he thinks that we are in danger of not hav- 
ing people enow, provided we can find food for them. ‘These 
are topics which deserve attention ; and, if they are to be dis- 
cussed, let it not be by vague declamation, and by describing 
emigration scenes, the tendency of which can only be to excite 
mdignation in those who are affected by the subject, and a falla- 
cious feeling of sympathy in others, when they should be guided 
by the sober dictates of the understanding. If I too, Sir, like 
Senex, might presume to give you my advice, it would be, never 
to depart from ‘that liberal spirit, and those just maxims of eco- 
nomy, which have raised your work so high; but I believe the 
advice to be unnecessary. Your most obedient servant, J. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to the Heritor’s Account of the Proceedings in the Cafe of 
Culfamond. 
Sir, 
In your valuable Magazine of May last, is an * Abfrad of 
Judicial Proceedings in the Cafe of Mr Lilis at Culfamond, againft 
his 
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his Heritors for repairs,’ which is calculated to mislead both he- 
ritors and ministers in judging of their respective rights. It is 
there asserted, that ‘ to the addition of the manse, heritors 
agreed ; but objected to the hen-house, to the garden-wall of 
stone and lime,. and to more accommodation of offices than one 
barn, and a stable and byre sufficient for holding ten black cattle 
and horses.” ‘This is partly true, and partly not. After a long 
and expensive litigation, the heritors proposed to build an addi- 
tion to the mansé¢, but not the addition decerned by the Presby- 
tery, as there stated: for the addition proposed by the heritors 
was only 14 feet by 16 within walls; whereas that decerned by 
the Presbytery, and afterwards approved by the Court of Session, 
was 2 feet longer. And although the heritors ‘ objected to more 
accommodation of offices than one barn, and a stable and byre 
sufficient for holding ten black cattle and horses ;’ yet it ought 
to have been added, that their objection was not sustained by the 
Court of Session, who affirmed that part of the Presbytery’s de- 
cree, which allowed the minister a stable and byre ‘sufficient for 
holding 14 horses and black cattle, a cart-shade, a grain-loft, 
shelves for his milk-house, and a variety of useful and necessary 
repairs which the heritors had refused. 

As the abffra is so erroneous and imperfect, the following is 
presented to your readers as a full and correct state of the mini- 


ster of Culsamond’s accommodations, which were approved by 
the Inner-House. 


ist, A Manse, containing eight fire-rooms, of which six are 16 feet 
square, and two 18 feet by 14; also a kitchen 16 feet 8 inches 
by 13 feet 4 inches; a cellar, 7 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 
3 inches ; a milk-house, 9 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 10 inches; 
and a victual-house 12 feet square, all within walls ; beside 
two smaller apartments, and 4 wall-presses. 

2dly, Offices ; viz. a barn 424 feet by 12, with a grain loft 135 
feet by 12, in the one end ; a stable and byre 424 feet by 12, 
with a cart-shade 12 feet square, all within walls; all the 
premises were appointed to be slated. 

Sdly, A garden-dike brit of dry stone, 5 feet 3 inches high, with 
a coping, and 200 yards in length ; this being found neces- 
sary to enclose the remainder of. half an acre, after taking 
off the stance of the manse and offices. 


This accommodation, the Heritor, who signs the abstract, con- 
siders as /ega/,—not surely because defined by statute, (for no such 
statute exists),—but because sanctioned by a late decision of the 
Court of Session, which, like every other decision of that Court, 
is highly entitled to the respect and imitation of Presbyteries. It 

is 
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is not, however, by this decision alone, that the proceedings of 
Presbyteries ought to be regulated, but by all recent decisions of 
the Superior Court in similar cases. Nor are all these decisions 
together to be considered as furnishing a perpetual model of a 
minister’s accommodations, which, as hitherto, must no doubt 
continue to vary with the fashion and circumstances of the 
times. 

The Heritor complains of ‘ the power which Presbyteries 
have in the first instance, where they are not only a party, but 
algo judge and jury,’ as ‘ a power inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of our civil rights.’ It is, I own, am anomaly in our 
civil code, but rendered so perfectly harmless, in consequence 
of the appellate jurisdiction vested in the Superior Court, that 
a minister very rarely, if ever, ventures to claim, or a Pres- 
bytery to decern, any thing which is not authorised by cus- 
tom, or by some prior decision. Indeed ministers, instead of 
claiming more accommodation than is absolutely necessary, 
usually ¢omplete it, by laying out a greater sum than their 
moderate incomes can afford, rather than provoke an ap- 
peal against a decree of Presbytery; equally aware of the 
animosity engendered by litigation, and that the slightest al- 
teration. of the Presbytery’s decree would subject them to 
the expense of process. And, while Presbyteries participate 
in these feelings of individuals of their own order, they know 
that, without the strictest impartiality in their proceedings, they 
can neither obtain the approbation of the public, nor of that court 
of which they act as a committee. When the Presbytery of Ga- 
rioch decerned a garden dike of stone and lime, of five se three 
inches high, with a coping, for the minister of Culsamond, they 
acted in conformity to a late judgment of the Court of Session, 
in the case of the minister of Muckart, though, it seems, there 
was some specialty in the latter case, to them unknown ; and they 
did so with the greater assurance, because the workmen, called 
by the Presbytery and heritors, gave it as their opinion, that such 
a dike ‘ would be most for the advantage of the heritors.’ The 
decerned a kiln-barn, as well as a thrashing-barn; because this 
was part of the minister’s accommodation then existing ; because 
the kiln-barn was judged too small, and in other respects incon- 
venient for a thrashing-barn ; because a kiln-barn, as well as a 
thrashing-barn, is part of other ministers’ accommodations in the 
neighbourhood ; and because, in Aberdeenshire, meal-mills have 
not adjoining kilns for the public accommodation, as in most o- 
ther counties of Scotland: a circumstance which, had it been 
sufficiently known to the Court of Session, would, in all proba- 
bility, have induced their Lordships to ‘ find the heritors liable 
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in the repairs of the kiln,’ as they did, on the 18th February 
1806, in the case of the minister of Botriphny, the repairs of 
whose kiln, as well as of that of the minister of Culsamond, 
they had refused on the $d of July 1805. A hen-house, which 
the Presbytery had decerned, was likewise refused by their Lords 
ships,—not, probably, because they judged it unnecessary, but ra- 
ther on account of the expense stated in the workmens’ estimate ; 
for as, a few days after, they allowed a -hen-house «to. the mini- 
ster of Botriphny, it may fairly be presumed that they would 
have allowed the minister of Culsamond a similar. one, had he 
thought it worth while to reclaim: Had ‘an opinion gone a+ 
broad,’ as the Aeritor suspects, ‘ that the higher courts are par- 
tial to the clergy,’ it would have been very ‘ ill-founded and re- 
prehensible,’ and, it may be added, grievously adverse to the in- 
terests of agents and barristers employed in conducting lawsuits. 
But are the heritors of Scotland so weak or so. wicked (as the 
suspicion of this heritor implies) as to have withdrawn their con- 
fidence from our courts of justice? No. ‘Without hesitation, 
it may be affirmed, that no suspicion of the integrity of the high- 
er courts exists, either among heritors er others, who, liv- 
ing. under the best political constitution devised by human wis- 
dom, are equally satisfied with the laws themselves, and the im- 
partiality with which they are administered. 

Let the heritors of Scotland, Sir, have due praise. Most of 
them are just enough to\give ministers every necessary accommo- 
dation, without reducing them to the painful necessity of using 
legal measures to obtain it: nay, many of them are so liberal to 
ministers, as to grant them more accommodation than they could 
justly claim. Without pretending to estimate ‘ the merit of the 
heritors of Culsamond in their process,’ it may be proper ‘to 
state, that the alterations and repairs originally claimed «by the 
minister, and decerned by the Presbytery, were estimated at 941. 
18s. 8d., and that the expense of repairs and additions ultimately 
appointed by the Court of Session, amounted to about triple that 
sum, beside the expense of process, which (including 51/. 5s. 14d., 
the expence of extract) amounted, it is believed, to 200]. more. 
HoW far this affords encouragement to resist the moderate claims 
of a ministef, and the equally moderate decrees of a Presbytery, 
is humbly submitted to the consideration of your readers. Heri- 
tors, beware! Whoever recommends to you the example of the 
heritors of Culsamond, is like the fox in the fable who had lost 
his tail. Lam, Sir, &c. A Kirx-Orricer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cursory Remarks on Baron Hepburn’s Outline View of the Corn 
Laws. 
Sir, 

In the-sixth volume, p. 150. of your Magazine, © an Outline 
View of the Corn Laws, with their Causes and Effects,’ is given 
by the Honourable Baron Hepburn. My sentiments on the 
corn trade, and the measures which ought to be used for regulat- 
ing the import and export of corn, being somewhat different 
from those entertained by that honourable gentleman, I mean at 
this time to offer a few remarks on some of the facts and cir- 
cumstances detailed in his outline view. I take this liberty with 
diffidence, knowing that the Baron has devoted much attention to 
the investigation of these important subjects; though, if I can 
shew that any of his principles are erroneous, of course the 
conclusions drawn from them must fall to the ground, and be 
considered by political economists as built upon no other foun« 
dation than the sandy one of ancient prejudice. 

1, According to the view of the subject taken by Baron Hep- 
burn, ‘it would appear that the late scarcity of grain, and every 
former searcity of that necessary article, proceeded entirely from 
the discouragement given to the exportation. ‘To make good 
this proposition, several preliminary points ought to have been 
considered. 1. Has Britain, for thirty years back, one or two 
years excepted, had any grain to export, after the home con- 
sumption was supplied ? 2. Has the farmer suffered in conse 
quence of the export trade being lost; in other words, has his 
commodities.remained on hand for want of purchasers, or been sold 
at reduced prices during the above period ? 3. Is the foreign mar- 
ket superior to the home one; in other words, will the farmer 
get a higher price for corn abroad, than within the bounds of his 
own district? 4. Has agriculture decreased, or taken a retro- 
grade course, since the foreign trade was renounced ? 5. Haspas- 
turage increased in consequence of exportation having ceased; or, 
which is much the same thing, has a greater quantity of land been 
thrown into grass.on that account, than what is required for the 
breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep for the use of the inha- 
bitants? J apprehend that each of these questions aust be an- 
swered in:the negative ; therefore, leave the reader to ascertain 
how: far such a result will affect Baron Hepburn’s chief or leading 
proposition. 

2. Perhaps the Baron may reply, ‘ I grant that Britain has at 
present:no corn to export ; but this circumstance arises from ex- 
portation being Samer _ Give higher ‘bounties, and the 
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trade will revive.’ Were the honourable gentleman to make 
such a reply, it might be answered, 1. That no reasonable boun- 
ty would qualify the British farmer for oo with the foreign 
one, unless when extreme dearth prevailed, such as was last year 
in Spain. 2. That the increased and increasing price of grain, 
proves that agriculture has not suffered from the export trade be- 
ing lost. 3. That the nation, which consumes or works up the 
produce of its lands, will ultimately be found in a more prosper- 
ous state than those who export raw produce. As, for example, 
would not the countries on the Baltic be more benefited by ma- 
nufacturing the flax there raised, than by exporting the article in 
a state only one stage removed from its primitive appearance ? 
And, to come-nearer to ourselves, does not Britain receive incal- 
culable benefit from working up its wool into cloth and other ar- 
ticles, instead of sending the raw article to France and Flanders, 
as was formerly the practice ? Precisely in. this light must the 
home consumption of corn be regarded. It is infinitely better to 
use it at home, in supporting manufacturers, who give little aid 
in the rearing of it, than to export it to other countries. In the 
first way, agriculturists not only get a higher price for their arti- 
cles than otherwise could be got, but the nation at large is there- 
by greatly benefited. In fact, though corn, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is not actually exported, yet the object, in favour of 
which Baron Hepburn contends, is gained in a superior uegree. 
The raw article, as happens with wool, is manufactured at 
home, and afterwards exported, in the shape of goods, to almost 
every country in the known world. 

3. I am afraid that the suppositions made in the third para- 
graph, p. 151, will be considered by the generality of people as 
altogether visionary. - No doubt, if the figures assumed as data 
for ascertaining the consumption of corn, and the quantity pro- 
duced in plentiful seasons, were correct, the extra quantity which 
remained on hand for exportation, would in a great measure re- 
move every dread of dearth, even in the most unfavourable sea- 
sons. But then, how is this extra quantity to be procured? Cer- 
tainly not by exportation; for, under existing circumstances, 
such 4 measure would only serve to lessen the stock in hand; 

a new market is not needed till a surplus stock is accu- 
mulated. So long as British grain can be sold at home, it is de- 
monstrable that agriculture receives much more encouragement 
than it would receive, were bounties to be doubled, and export- 
ation to foreign countries encouraged. 

4. Baron Hepburn appears to have fallen into a mistake, when 
he considers an abatement of one fourth from the average pro- 
duce as only affecting consumption to the like extent, because, 
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in reality, such an abatement has much more influence in the 
market than is generally supposed. To illustrate this remark, take 
a case in point. A farmer who usually raises $000 bolls of grain, 
whereof 900 or thereby are consumed at home, leaving a dispose- 
able produce of 2100 bolls, had in 1799, after his customary 
sowing, no more than 1900 bolls of grain, consequently only 
1000 bolls to sell. Now his crop was little more than one third 
deficient in gross produce, yet the public received Jess than one 
half of the supply usually furnished from the farm in question. 
Few political writers entertain correct ideas on this matter. 

5. I am inclined to think that no measure whatever could have 
prevented the scarcity of 1799 from being severely felt. In point 
of fact, prices were higher for crop 1800, though the crop of 
that year was superior to the preceding one. In 1799 a great 
deal of old grain remained on hand ; whereas, in the succeeding 
year, no resource was left, but importation from foreign coun- 
tries. 

6. That Britain, under existing circumstances, must apply to 
foreign countries for a supply of bread corn, whenever bad sea- 
sons happen, may be reckoned equally true as any proposition 
in Euclid. If this dependence on foreigners is meant to be re- 
moved, (on which point I am a little sceptical), other measures 
must be resorted to than those suggested by Baron Hepburn. 
Increasing the rate of bounties will never do it. In fact, the on- 
ly means that can be successfully used in South Britain, are, in- 
creasing the extent of cultivated land, and promoting improved 
husbandry. The first may be done by a general division bill, 
whereby much waste and unproductive land would instantly be 
brought into action: the other would be greatly facilitated by 
a commutation of tithes, and a regulation of the poor laws, im- 
provements being greatly impeded by both. Even under the pre- 
sent system, the cultivation of waste land is gradually taking 
place, though not so fast as the increased population and luxury 
of the country requires. 

7. The situation of British husbandry, when the island was 
governed by the Romans, is but distantly connected with the 
subject in hand; unless the Baron means that the scale of popu- 
lation is not changed, and that the like quantity of bread-corn 
was required at that period as at the present ; nor does the state 
of agriculture, in the reigns of Edward the Confessor, or Henry 
VII., bear much affinity with that of the present day. That the 
population of Britain is more than doubled within the three past 
centuries is almost indisputable ; and that luxury, in other words, 
riches, has increased in a far greater degree, will hardly be que- 
stioned. - Now, as the circumstances under which the country is 
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placed, are so materially altered, it is obvious that no useful in- 
formation can be drawn, either from history or the statute-books, 
applicable to the corn trade of Britain at the present time, though 
on these the Baron places his chief dependence. 

8. What is stated in the third paragraph, p. 155, about the price 
of wheat being only 3s. 1d. of our maney per quarter in 1266, and 
that in 1270 it advanced to 19]. 16s..9d., is rather of a question- 
able nature. In making this remark, I by no means attach blame 
to Baron Hepburn having noticed ‘the ‘circumstances which: he 
quotes in the printed work alluded to.. It is the offspring of 
fancy, however, to suppose that, had importation been encourag- 
ed in 1266, the price of wheat might have been raised to 10s. 
per quarter, and the after scarcity prevented. Perhaps there was 
x10 demand from abroad at the time ; at any rate, there is not the 
smallest reason for supposing that an. exportation would have 
taken place sufficient to raise the rate of markets no less than 
220 per cent, 

9. There can be no.doubt but that the violent disputes betwixt 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians greatly injured the husbandry of 
England for many years, because the tenants of the chiefs on 
each side, and their servants, were forced into the field, according 
to the custom of the times; consequently, the dreadful slaughter 
which took place in so many battles, desolated nearly one half 
of the kingdom. The battle of ‘Towton in Yorkshire laid waste 
all the northern counties; indeed, without laying any stress on* 
the exportation of corn being neglected.er discouraged, it is evi+ 
dent that husbandry must necessarily have been impeded for many 
years in consequence of these civil broils. We may figure what 
would be the situation of East Lothian, or Berwickshire, were one 
half of the tenantry and their servants killed in battle. On these 
accounts, it is apprehended that the statute of Henry VIL, anent 
decayed houses, does not bear upon the matters under considera- 
tion. 

10. Baron Hepburn seems, however, to think that the aban- 
donment of bus sbandry, in consequence of the low price of grain 
in 1266, occasioned the above statute. ‘This, to be! sure, is a 
wonderfut discovery, and proves, that the legislature, for a period 
of no shorter endurance than two hundred and thirty years, had 
remained ignorant of the evils which these low prices. had occa~ 
sioned. The enor:nous price of wheat in 1270 might have been 
supposed suiiicient to ‘replace the loss sustained only four years 
before by agriculturists, and, by a parity.of argument, to have 
given a spring to its progress, cxpable of surmounting every im- 
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to remedy. The King’s object seems to have been, to keep up 
houses after their inhabitants were destroyed in the contest be- 
twixt his family and the Yorkists ; whereas, the Baron brings for- 
ward the statute as evidence, that the low prices of 1266 had oc- 
casioned the abandonment of husbandry in 1497 !! 

11. The darge flocks of sheep kept in the reign of Henry VIII. 
could not raise the price of that animal, but necessarily would 
serve to reduce it. ‘The legislators of that period may be consi- 
dered as lame judges of what constitutes the true principles of 
political economy. Their enactments deserve respect, much more 
on account of their antiquity, than for the portion of wisdom 
ee in them, 

. It is doubtful whether agriculture received any shock, at 
ond in Scotland, during the period characterized at the time of 
the grand rebellion; but, be this as it may, it is consistent with 
facts, that a greater scarcity prevailed in Britain, in 1698 and 
1699, ten years after the first bounty bill was passed into a law, 
than had happened for several centuries, even greater than oc- 
curred a few years ago. From these things, it may be inferred, 
that fiscal regulations have small influence upon prices ; but that 
those, at all times, are almost entirely governed by the goodness 
or badness of the seasons. 

13. What Baron Hepburn maintains, in the third paragraph, 
p- 159, is undoubtedly correct, viz. that, for seventy years after 
the bounty act passed, we had a more plentiful supply of bread- 
corn, than, during the same period, before the bounty was grant- 
ed. But this fact is not conclusive in the way stated by the 
Baron; as, from — of the weather, it appears that, with 
the exception of 1709, 1726, and 1740, there were a succession 
of fine seasons, from 17 00 to 1757, rarely known in this island. 
The fact is, that the bounty served the farmer in these good years, 
by enabling the merchant to purchase his surplus corn, which 
otherwise might haye lain like a drug on hand. ‘This may be 
safely granted, without impugning the system of corn laws lat- 
terly adopted. 

14. It does not appear that the influx of money, from the ex- 
portation of corn, occasioned a reduction of the rate of interest, 
because this measure was certainly produced by the growing 
prosperity of the country. The interest of money has always 
been lower in Holland than in Britam, though Holland raises but 
a small proportion of the bread-corn consumed by its inhabitants. 
What is said, page 160, concerning the remittances in 1795 and 

1796 being so great as to occasion the stoppage of the Bank of 
England, is altogether i inconclusive. ‘These remittances certainly 
forwarded that unfortunate business ; but it was the foreign sub- 
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sidies, and the money required to pay our armies abroad in 1793, 
1794, and 1795, that did the fatal deed. The Baron, however, as- 
serts, that the latter may be regarded as a drop in the ocean, when 
compared with the money paid for foreign corn, which is a mistaken 
assertion; for the Emperor of Germany, at different periods, re- 
ceived sums to a greater amount than what was understood to 
form the aggregate of the corn remittances. 

15. If money is sent abroad, it would seem, in one point of 
view, to be altogether the same thing, whether it goes to the 
seller of blood or the seller of corn; because, in neither case, 
will it be returned to Britain, unless the balance of trade is in 
our favour. Precisely the same issue must happen, whether the 
money is sent to Germany or America. Remittances to foreign 
countries are rarely made in specie, generally in bills of exchange; 
and whether such are intended to pay troops, or purchase corn, 
we can only have returns in the course of trade, that is, when 
the balance is in favour of this country. 

16, Every person must join with Baron Hepburn, in lament- 
ing that money should be sent out of the country to purchase 
bread-corn, especially as there is a moral certainty of receiving a 
sufficient supply at home, were our own resources. brought into 
action. Were the waste and common lands divided, and tythes 
arranged upon a fair and permanent system, English agriculture 
would receive a stimulus sufficient for accomplishing the object 
which the Baron seems to have in view, namely, a Pull and re- 
gular supply of bread-corn for the use of the inhabitanta, It de- 
serves consideration, however, that none of these measures are 
hinted at in the most distant terms, whilst encouragement to ex- 
portation is repeatedly insisted on, though it is notorious that we 
have nothing to export. Had the nation enjoyed a surplus, the 
case would have been reversed, A bounty, or rather a drawback 
from the numerous taxes laid on agriculturists, would, in that 
case, have been an eligible méasure; but, as there is small 
prospect of a surplus being obtained, (at least no friend to his 
country, who understands its real interest, would desire it, see- 
ing it cannot be gained, unless the prosperity of the country 
take aretrograde course), it may safely be maintained, that the 
bounty system is useless, under present circumstances. 

17. That husbandry is much more favourable to population 
than what is usually called manufactures, is undoubtedly true ; 
therefore, it may be believed that the two concluaiig questions 
put by Baron Hepburn will be unanimously answered, in the same 
way as he states to be applicable to the district where he resides. 
Every friend to his country must wish well to husbandry, as be- 
ing the main pillar of the state. ‘The point at issue is, whether 
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injury has been done by the corn laws passed since 1773. Baron 
Hepburn thinks husbandry has been injured, and characterizes 
the act of that year, commonly called Governor Pownal’s act, 
because he aed it and managed the detail, in very ludicrous 
terms. In short, according to his description, it may be inferred, 
that our landed gentlemen in Parliament were totally inattentive 
to a measure which affected their interest deeply, and allowed a 
death-blow to be given to British husbandry, without offering the 
smallest opposition. Consider the present rate of land rent, and 
say, whether husbandry has got a death-blow from the corn laws. 

18. Whether the ports, when Governor Pownal’s act was in 
force, could be opened or shut in the fraudulent manner stated 
by Baron Hepburn, is more than I am able to ascertain ; but one 
thing is plain, that had the Sheriff got justice, who acted in the 
way described by the Baron, he ona to have been turned out of 
his office with disgrace, as a warning to his brethren in all time 
coming. Since the act of 1791, no such frauds can be practised, 
the wy prices being ascertained by a Jury, and certified by the 
Sheriff of each county. 

19, Instead of bounties on exportation, which, in the present 
state of the corn trade, can do no good, it is presumed that a 
proper and sufficient duty on all grain imported would be a better 
safeguard to British husbandry than any other measure that could 
be devised. Were the British farmer protected from being under- 
sold by the foreigner, the home market would yield him a better 
price than can be obtained in any country whatever, unless at pe- 
riods when dearth may prevail; and it deserves consideration, 
that when dearth of any consequence happens abroad, grain is 
rarely plentiful or abundant in Great Britain, 

I kone thus, Sir, offered some detached remarks on a paper of 
some celebrity, trusting that they will meet with a candid consi- 
deration. I have the same object in view as Baron Hepburn, 
namely, the advancement of agriculture. We differ as to the 
most suitable means; the Baron thinking that encouragement 
given to exportation would be useful; whereas, in my Kumble 
opinion, all that is required, is protecting duties on foreign corn 
imported, which might be regulated in such a way as to insure 
the British farmer a constant preference in the home market. I 
am, yours, &c. A Rurat Economist. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from a Fifeshire Ploughman. 
Sir, 
Tue Fifeshire Ploughman would once more make his appear- 
ance; but having made a kind of half promise in his last, not to 
trouble 
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trouble you again for half a century to come, is Teally at a loss 
how'to introducé himself into your presence, sensible’ his last 
epistle owed its place in your Magazine, more to your laudable 
determination ‘to do’ impartial justice to every description of men, 
than to any merit it'contained. ‘With the deepest sensations of 
gratitude bs taking so much notice of his rustic performance, 
and trusting once more to your candour and:good nature, he sub- 
mits to your consideration the following observations. 

The Farmer’s Magazine has so often received great com- 
mendations from the ablest of your correspondents, that any 
thing of this nature from me, would, I am afraid, rather de- 
grade than add any additionat lustre to your publication ; 3: shall 
only therefore sxy, I heartily concur in their sentiments of ap- 
probation,—that it is by far the best vehicle of information and 
intelligence, upon every braneh of rural affairs, that has-yet been 
in circulation. In it, theoretical speculations are made subservi- 
ent to the purposes of practice, while a clear experimental know- 
ledge of practical farming is exhibited in almost every communi- 
cation. It indeed must give peculiar pleasure to every friend to 
the prosperity of his country, to see that long despised and ne- 
glected agricultere is no longer left solely to the profession of ig- 
norant and illiterate men; but that her interests are espoused b 
men, whose education and abilities enable them to Mustrate her 
various principles with perspicuity, and even adorn-the rustic 
plough with all the graces of erudition, and beauties of refined 
composition. 

It these observations be just, as I sincerely believe they are, 
then the Farmer’s Magazine becomes an object well worth the 
attention of every farmer; and ought not only to be generally 
read, but ever Site: every sentence, nay, every word, clearly 
understood. ‘This brings me directly to the object of the present 
paper. ‘There are a considerable number of your learned corres- 
pondents, who are in the practice of i: ntroducing, now and then, 
Latin sentences into their communications, which greatly puzzle 
and perplex the illiterate ploug! rman. Whether this be to shew 
their, learning, or whether it is the most happy and coiaprehen- 
sive mode of expressing that quantity of idea contained in them, 
¥ know not ; but, whatever the reason may be, sute I am, the 
practice is repugnant to general edification. In an inquisitive 
mind, it may raise an unavailing curiosity, but never can reach 
instruction to the understandirig of men i; gnorant of that lan- 
guage. Of course, disappointment and dissatisfiction must en- 
sue. For my own part, I confess I have a kind ‘of prejudice at 
that language, having in vain'tried to learn its rudiments when 
at school; where, as if the defects of natural genius could pane 
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been made up by a liberal application of the taws, I received 
many a sound drubbing from my master. Of course, whenevcr 
{ meet with your ipse dixits, ispo factos, capet_mortums, &c. &c. 
they instantly bring back to my mind the painful sensations pro- 
duced by the rod of correction in my youthful days. In short, 
rather than see these formidable foreigners, in black italics, stain 
the: pages. of the Farmer’s Magazine, I would sooner see my p 
tato ridge covered from end to end with crows. ‘The last have 
often invaded my property, and have put my ingenuity to the 
rack in order to get rid of them, but the former makes me feel 
my inferiority, and bid complete defiance to every effort of my 
feeble . powers to develop their signification; I can follow your 
correspondents with pleasure and instruction while they keep on 
English ground, but the instant they flourish in Latin, there is a 
blank in the ideal line, and your humble servant is at as much 
loss as was the panic-struck king, with the mysterious hand-writ- 
ing on his palace wall. In fine, whatever beauty and propriety 
your learned readers. may see in these sentences, to the unlearn- 
ed they are worse than useless; reason and revelation jointly 
attesting, that to no purpose is ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue. 

Next to the above mentioned evil, there are some terms relat- 
ing to the science of chemistry hard to be understood, which 
possibly may derive their existence from a Latin source; or, 
what is more probable, they may have some relationship to the 
ancient Hebrew language, as many of them bear a striking re- 
semblance to the names of those old gentlemen who stand re- 
corded in the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, many of them so short 
and cramp, that they would require articulating powers peculiar 
to themselves, while others of them are so wer long-legged, as 
to be completely beyond the powers of a ploughman’s pronunci- 
ation. Indeed, I am conyinced, were your Conductorship seated 
behind my Aallen, when endeavouring to read some of the late 

apers upon the qualities of lime, it would strike you, that I had 
oie at the building of Babel, and, amidst the general confusion 
of languages, had retained one péculiar to myself, never before 
heard among men. I have no doubt, however, but these discus- 
sions may have been conducted in a very able, scientific manner, 
and may have given great satisfaction to learned men; but the 
ignorant, who have by far the most need of instruction, I am a- 
fraid, for all that has been said upon that subject, will remain ig- 
norant still. 

Having thus stated my objections to some terms in your Ma- 
gazine, which appear to me to be beyond the depth of common 
readers, I am aware it may be observed, that, if every other de- 
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scription of readers understand them, it is a matter of no conse- 
quence whether persons of my description should know their mean- 
mg or not. With all due respect, however, for the opinion of my 
superiors, I beg to differ from them in this matter. Were plough- 
men generally to read, and as generally inspired with the spirit 
that pervades the pages of the Magazine, the executive powers 
of agriculture would receive a new spring, as the: judicious and 
enlightened plang of the master would be executed in as work- 
manlike a style by the servant, who would learn there, practical 
lessons in every Leite of modern husbandry, with which the 
right performance of our business stands closely connected ; and 
if self-interest is the most powerful stimulus to laborious exer- 
tion, then the enlightened speculations of a Pol-GEconomicus de- 
monstrate, in the clearest manner, that the interest cf the ser- 
vant is intimately connected with the prosperity of the master. 
It is this that enables him to give employment, and high, well 
paid wages to the servant, while these wages, again, enable us 
to take another gill more, which augments the consumption, and, 
of course, increases the demand, and raises the price of his com- 
modity. Most comfortable doctrine ! most glorious speculations! 
The late rapid advance of wages makes us hold up our heads like 
men, and hail the new year in a superior style. ‘The three cor- 
nered oat-meal cakes give way to gusty short bread, which before 
was an entire stranger, except at the birth of an enly son ;, and, 
instead of a few pints of twopenny ale, we drink your health o- 
ver a bowl of soul-inspiring whisky punch; and all this, so far 
from being any matter of prudge or envy to the master, may be 
hailed as a certain omen of better prices, and a sure indication of 
owing prosperity. Begging pardon for this pleasing digression, 
Tehes more observe, that, allowing it is a matter of little im- 
portance whether ploughmen either read or understand your Ma- 
gazine, and that they are capable of answering all the ends of 
their creation, if, like the horse they drive, they are just endow- 
ed with strength of body and docility of temper to do what they 
are bidden; yet I have no hesitation in saying, that, to man 
farmers themselves, these sentences and terms are as unintelligible 
as the rude hieroglyphics inscribed on an Egyptian pyramid ; and 
however deeply interested they may be to understand the proces- 
ses of ascertaining the quality of lime, I am much afraid a very 
considerable number of that description of your readers, for all 
that has been said on that subject in your Magazine, are (to use 
our own mother tongue) ‘ as daft as wise’ as when the discussion 
commenced; many of them within the compass of my own 
knowledge, very intelligent men, of real Fife breed, who, if they 
do not understand scientific terms, at least understand well the 
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meaning of the Scots proverb, ‘ dirt gars bear grow ;’ and whose 
conduct on the field will stand a comparison with some of their 
new come neighbours from Berwickshire, who doubtless are great 
men, and whose practice is unquestionably worthy of imitation. 

After alt I have said on this subject, it is probable that the 
very things I have been complaining of may be marks of liberal 
education, and ornaments of literature. If this is really the case, 
I would, from no motives of self-information, nor any other con- 
sideration, have them expunged from your Magazine, as they may 
tend to dignify the subjects treated of in the eyes of the polite 
and learned world. All that I would request, therefore, is, that 
some of your learned correspondents would give us as plain and 
concise a definition as possible of some of these sentences and 
terms most commonly used in your Magazine, for the sake of 
unlearned readers. While such an explanation could not be tak- 
en amiss, as any insult upon the judgments of the learned, it 
would be an act of condescension to weaker brethren, which 
might render your Magazine more extensively useful, and for 
which every ploughman would be peculiarly thankful, and none 
more so than him who is, Sir, your most dhottens servant, 

20. Jan. 1806. Tue FiresHtire PLouGHMAN. 

- 


P. §.—I have great doubts myself whether the above be worth 


a place in your Magazine ; if you are of the same opinion, I beg 
the favour of your consigning it quietly to the flames. Whatever 
be its fate, I am certain, were it not that great folks do not 
like to shew their ignorance, many of your readers that wear a 
brawer coat than your humble servant, might with great proprie- 
ty sign this petition. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Difeafes of Calves, &S'c. 
Sir, 

In a country where the healing art has acquired fuch emi- 
nence and perfection, it furely muft appear furprifing, that its 
benefits have been entirely confined to the human fpecies, and 
that amid fuch a variety of pra¢tice, (when the country teems with 
the minifters of health) none of its profeffors have paid any atten- 
tion to the difeafes of cattle. The importance of the ftudy, upon 
the flighteft obfervation, muft be obvious to every one; and the 
advantages to be derived from a fcientific inveftigation of this ne- 
glected department of the medical art, would neceffarily be eer 
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and many. ‘To be fure, cattle, when compared to man, are fub- 
je&t to few difeafes. Civilized fociety, and its attendant, Luxury, 
pave the way for diftempers, which, in a ftate of nature, are un- 
known. Yet no one, who is accuftomed to obferve the econom 
of the fold, or the ftable, can deny that cattle are fubje& to dit 
eafes, which are both fufficiently numerous and fatal, as to war- 
rant the conclufion, that in the country a cattle-doétor is much 
wanted. As Iam ignorant whether fuch a profeffion obtains in 
England, (though, from the Veterinary College in London, I fhould 
be inclined to think it did), or even in the fouthern parts of 
Scotland, you will pleafe remember that I {peak only of the 
northern parts of this kingdom, when I fay, that cattle-doctors 
are entirely awanting, that is, any on whofe abilities one can 
rely. Here, indeed, the treatment of the difeafes of cattle 
is either left to the operations of nature, or, at fartheft, the at- 
tendance of fome old matron is requefted, who, from her length . 
of days, and being the inheritor of the knack of her mamma, has 
acquired fome experience, many abfurd pra€tices, and a great 
many words. Indeed; even thefe canny dames are but thinly 
ftudded over the country, being negle€ted by thofe of better fenfe, 
and only employed by their own cronies, who dread the death of 
Their favourite Aawkie as the ruin of their fortune, and who will 
put implicit confidence in all the fuperftitious abfurdities thefe 
dames praétife. Iam only acquainted with one or two men, who 
are pretty fuccefsful, in as far as relates to the furgical treat- 
ment; but their knowledge is very confined, as their praCticeas 
entirely guided by experience, and reducible to no rational theory/ 
Cures, however, they certainly perform, fufficient to fhew of 
what immenfe advantage a perfon of education, found fenfe, and 
keen inveftigation, who beftowed his whole attention on this de- 
partment of phyfic; would-be tothe country. Nor-could a regu- 
Jar practitioner fail to find it as profitable, and in time as refpect- 
able, asthe prefent medical practice. In the prefent ftate, how- 
ever, I cannot help thinking, that a {mall portion of your Maga- 
zine fhould be configned to the propagation of experienced cures, 
and that your correfpondents would be as advantageoufly employ- 
ed in’ communicating the cvres that have fallen under their obferv- 
ation, as in fome of the fpeculations in which they have indulged 
themfelves of late. 

The above remarks were occafioned by a communication in 
your laft Number from Mr Sitwell, on the difeafe called the na- 
vel-ill in calves. Your readers muft find themfelves indebted to 
Mr S. for his communication of a cure for a formidable, and not 
unfrequent difeafe. ‘The treatment purfued and recommended 
was, in the inftance cited, effectual, and probably will be found 

to 
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to be fo in other cafes of a fimilar kind. It is univerfally allowed 
among medical men (apothecary-phyfictans excepted), that the moré 
fimple the means employed to effectuate a cure are, the more is 
that practice to be preferred and followed. Now, as I have been 
in the habit,: for fome time back, of following a contrary method 
of practice, moré fimple in its nature, and more effectual in its 
operation, (a petite by the by, snot curatory, but preventive), 
I think myfelf bound to lay it before your readers, in hopes that 
they will follow my example, in communicating any thing that 
may tend to elucidate a fubject highly important, though at pre- 
fent buried in obfcurity and error, The practice I allude to is no 
other than the cutting with a pair of {ciffars the navel-ftring of 
the calf, as foon as it is calved, about half an inch from the navel. 
Before I adopted this mode of procedure, (which, to tell the truth, 
1 did from the recommendation of a wandering beggar), I found 
myfelf .at.a confiderable annual Iofs, from the death of fome of 
my calves from the navel-ill ; but fince I have adopted this imple 
practice, I have never feen a fingle death among my calves from 
the difeafe. If one pay a little attention to the theory of the dif- 
eafe, he will neither be furprifed that it is induced by the expo- 
fure-of fuch a length of raw fubftance to the aétion of the air, 
nor that it is prevented by the operation recommended. If the ex- 
pofure of the navel-{tring to the air bring on inflammation along 
its courfe and round the navel, (which I take to be the nature of 
the difeafe), it is obvious, that the early removal of this fubftance 
will prevent its approach ; as, from the fmall furface expofed af- 
ter the operation, and the retraction of the divided parts, the in- 
flammation is found to be byt trifling. The navel-ftring, or um- 
bilical cord, is the remainder of thofe blood-veflels which fupplied 
the fetus, and which, by the birth of the animal, and the attend- 
ant fyftematic changes, are rendered entirely ufelefs ; fo that, the 
operation recommended above is owly favouring the exertions of 
the fyftem in throwing off what has now become unnecefiary or 
hurtful. This operation is always performed on the human tubs 
jeQ@, and it may.feem furprifing that it has not been adopted by 
vaccine accoucheurs. ‘That the practice may become more general 
than it feems to be at prefent, I think I have.done miy duty in 
fending an account of it to a publication fo extenfively circulated 
and univerfally read as the Farmer’s Magazine, into which, by 
inferting this as foon as poflible, you will oblige, yours, &c. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on Potatoes and Turnips. 

Sir, 
In No. 27. (p. 334-) of your publication, I find remarks by 
our very intelligent correfpondent R. r. on my potato hufbandry. 
yen much gratified by feeing fo much attention beftowed upon 
my Effay, by a perfon of his knowledge and experience ; and 
confefs the juftice of many, though not all, of his remarks. 
In Numbers 2. 3. 5. 6. of Table VII., two acres were uniformly 
intended to be underftood in four different places, where I had 
mentioned one, as appears from my explanatory letter, which 
- have done me the favour to prefix to the remarks. He will 
the more ready, however, to'make allowances for inadverten- 
cies, when he confiders that he himfelf is equally liable to them. 
Thus, (in page 338.), he remarks, that I ought to have ftated the 
coft of feed in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in the fame pro- 
portion with that of the produce, although ahave always done fo 


wherever it is mentioned. He likewife reprefents me as ftating 
the Guild peck of Edinburgh to be 19 lib. Amfterdam weight. 
The peck I affumed was the Linlithgow peck, (fee No. 26. of 
your Magazine, page 130.), which I was informed was about 
three fourths of the Edinburgh peck. The price of tg lib. Am- 


fterdam weight in the year 1793, bought on the ftreets of Edin- 
burgh, was fixpence; and I thought myfelf warranted in fuppof- 
ing, that the addition made to rent and fervants’ wages fince that 
time, would make the addition to the price of potatoes at leaft e- 
qual to the average expenfe of carrying them from a moderate dif- 
tance to market ; which prevented me from chargirig that expenfe 
as a dedution from the produce. As to the rent of three pounds 
per acre, it is certainly quite enough for my beft foil, even if it 
were placed in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Compared with 
the richeft foil not only there, but alfo in Kintyre, it is only poor 
foil, though I called it rich, compared with the ftill poorer foil 
from which the {malleft produce mentioned in the experiments 
was obtained. It is probable that land may be found in different 
parts of Scotland and England, rented at no more than three 
pounds an acre, which will yield double the produce of fome other 
lands rented at one pound, and where that produce will be of 
double value; and to fuch my comparifons were meant to apply. 
It is of no confequence, then, as to the objeét of the experiments, 
(which is to afcertain the effe€&t of different applications of dung 
in varied circumftances), whether I am correét as to the rent of 
land, and the price and meafure of potatoes in the vicinity of 
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Edinburgh ; for the obje‘tions would have been completely pre- 
vented, by ftating fuppofeable rents and prices at the places A 
and B. It may be faid, however, that the expenfe of culture 
and taking up the crop, will vaty according to the value of the 
produce, ‘whatever may be the geograp! hical fituation of the place 
compared: And accordingly, your correfpondent R. r. has chang- 
ed thofe two articles from 51. to 8!. You will know whether he 
is juftifiable in doing fo, when I inform you, that female fervants 
in this country receive three pounds during the harveft quarter; 
and that day-labourers are hired for cutting hay, &c. at 2s. 6d. pet 
day, befides victuals. 

The remark which bears hardeft upon me, is for omitting, in 
my calculations, the purchafe of dung, and its carriage to the 
field. ‘This omiffion did not feem to be of much importance in 
comparing the five acres in poor foil, with five acres corre- 
fponding to them in rich foil, fince they received an equal quan- 
tity of dung, and as the difficulty of procuring that article, in the 
one cafe, would probably balance the additional profit obtains 
ed from it in the other, and make it of equal value in both. In 
thefe circumftances, the omittitty to charge for the dung, in all 
the acres, would leave the refult of the comparifon exactly as if 
an equal charge had been made for each. I muft own, how every 
that in comparing thofe acres, which received different quantities 
of dung, fome charge ought to have been made for that article. 
But I leave it to the candour of R.r. to determine, whether he 
has not been guilty of an error of at Jeaft four times the magni- 
tude, in charging the potatoes with the whole expenfe of thé 
dung, the effeéts of which are fuppofed to extend to many ye: ars, 
under a judicious rotation. of crops. I am not certain that the 
whole expenfe even of the culture ought to be placed to the ace 
count of the potatoe crop, when it is employed to fupply the 
place of a fummer fallow. From the obfervations that have heen 
made, you and your readers will judge whether his ame nde ‘d data 
and calculations are more to be relied on than mine. I have fur- 
nifhed you with a number of facts ; and I have selpeepeed te com- 
pare thofe facts in certain fituations and circumftances. But 
there is no doubt that fuch comparifons may be varied according 
to prices, rent, and expenfe of culture. Perhaps your corre- 
fpondent fufpeéts me of fuch partiality for potatoes, as to induce 
me to feleét thofe circumftances which will place them in the 
moft advantageous light, and lead to their, more exteixied cultiva- 
tion. This partiality I am not afhamed to avow. I confider 
them as the luxury of ‘the rich, and the food of the pvor}; the 
chief caufe of our population, and our greateft fecurity again 
famine. It would much firengthen this lecurity, if it were 
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found, in confequence of experiments to be made, that. pota- 
toes are of equal, or nearly equal value with turnips, as food 
for cattle. From the increafed quantity which would then be 
raifed for that purpofe, a confiderable part could be with- 
drawn in years of fcarcity, for the ufe of man. In this coun- 
try, it is the general cpinion, that an acre of potatoes, of 
the prolific kind, will go as far in feeding cattle as an acre of 
turnips, and be of equal value when given to milch cows; with 
this important circumftance in favour of the potatoes, that the 
cows fed upon them get earlier in calf. ‘his prolific kind, though 
not planted fooner than the beginning of June, will be ripe at the 
fame time with the common kinds planted a month before it, 
which gives it the fame advantage with turnip, in admitting of 
more previous culture to the foil, and interfering lefs with other 
farm operations. It is likewife the opinion of the moft judicious 
perfons I have converfed with, who are in the habit of giving both 
turnips and potatoes to milch cows; that potatoes are worth dou- 
ble their weight of turnip. Thofe two opinions (though experi- 
ments are wanting to confirm them) feem to coincide; as I have 
found that my beft foil produced two tons of turnips for one of 
potatoes, when dunged (as far as I could judge by the eye) in the 
fame manner. [In favourable feafons, I have had fifteen tons of 
otatoes from an acre ; and in my farm journal, I find the follow- 
ing account of produce from turnips. On the 25th December, 
1794, from a row of a field of turnips, red and green topt, 
and white mixed, I pulled 102 turnips, being the produce of 
thirty yards of row. ‘The roots weighed 288 lib., and the leaves 
64 lib. avoirdupois. As the rows were 24 fect afunder, it took 
5808 yards of row to make an Englifh ftatute acre. By this. pro- 
portion, the weight per acre was— 
Tons. Cwt. Qrs._ Libs. 

Of root 24 #417 3 8 

Of leaf 5 10 2 14 

Of both 30 8 ee 
I have land in which the weight of a turnip will not be more 
than that of a potatoe crop. On fuch land, potatoes are decidedly 
mor¢ profitable. But, afluming it as a fa€t, from the above data, 
until better are procured, that moderately good turnip land will 
roduce double the weight of turnips which it will do of potatoes, 
by fimilar applications of dung, I could with that fome of your 
correfpondents would make accurate experiments upon thofe 
crops, as applied to the fattening of cattle. Until that is done, I 
cannot allow with R. r. that a farmer ought to grudge every cart- 
load of dung diverted from the production of turnips to that of 
potatoes. 
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potatoes. The refult of fuch experiments as I have propofed, 
may perhaps tend to prevent the value of potatoes from being re- 
gulated by the faftidious tafte of our manufacturers, who can 
rocure laws to enrich the farmers of foreign countries, by open- 
ing our ports to the produce of their lands, while the wholefome 
potato, which glows in the cheeks of our peafantry, can hardly 
be difpofed of at a price which will defray the expenfe of its 
culture. 

I am forry to meet with the objection mentioned by R. r., 
(which I hope is not a general one) of the potato on a fallow 
break becoming a troublefome weed in the fubfequent corn and 
grafs crops. I never found it troublefome, except in rich garden 
ground, flieltered from the rigours of winter. When I happened 
to plant potatoes twice in fucceflion, I have fometimes feen a 
number of feedling plants from the potato-apples, which only ap- 

ared, like other {mall weeds, to be deftroyed by the pléugh and 
lonetes but I never obferved that they were of the {malleft de- 
triment to corn crops. I have always found the land to be equal- 
ly clean, and as little exhaufted after potatoes, as after turnips; 
trufting to my eye as the judge of the former, and to the good- 
nefs of the fubfequent crops, as that of the latter. Iam aware 
of your opinion (contained in No. 18. of the Magazine, p- 197-) 
that turnips are preferable as a preparatory crop; and, therefore, 
you will have higher expectations from the account of my im- 
proved culture of potatoes, which I have not yet had leifure to 
fend you. In land not fubdivided for a rotation, including winter 
crops, (which is the cafe with the moft of this country) tur- 
nips muft be taken up immediately after potatoes, fo as not to 
deprive the cattle of the corn ftubbles, and after-grafs of hay 
crops which furround them. It is evident, therefore, that no 
more can be fown than will be needed during the few months 
they will keep in the houfe, or in covered heaps without doors. 
For the remaining part of the feafon, potatoes muft fupply their 
place. It is true, Swedifh turnip wil! keep much longer than the 
common kind; but neither of them will ftand a competition 
in this refpe&t with potatoes. Even thofe farmers who have 
well enclofed and fubdivided farms, and whio make great ufe of 
turnips, ought to have fome potatoes as a corps de referve in cafe 
of accidents, to be employed with more advantage than tur- 
nips during froft, or towards the end of the feafon, when turnips 
are neither fo palatable nor fo nutritious. 

The turnip (for the cultivation of which, I twice had the ho- 
nour to receive a premium from the Highland Society) I know 
to be a moft valuable article, from my own experience for 
twenty years, and from my confidence in your opinion of it, - 
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that of your correfpondent R. r.; therefore, withing the potato 
to become its powerful coadjutor, though not its fuccefsful rival. 
I am, Sir, 
Kilcalmonell, Your obedient Servant. 
8th Ofober, 1806. ALEx. CAMPBELL. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Britifo Graffes reckoned moft fuitable for common Culture. 
SiR, 

Havinc, with much pleafure, obferved, among the premi- 
ums awarded this year by the Highland Society of Scotland, fe- 
veral given for Effays and Experiments on fuch Britifh Graffes as 
have been reckoned moft fuitable for common culture, I inquired 
at fome of the dire€&tors and members.of the committee for prizes, 
as to the progrefs made in the iuveftigation of this important fub- 
ject. Iwas thence much gratified to find, that two-eflays on 
this branch of agriculture had merited fpecial regard, and, as ex- 
celling differently, had each agbtained a confiderable premium. 
‘Though not fully acquainted with the two eflays alluded to, and 
but an imperfect judge of their refpective merits, yet it occurs to 
me, from the information I received, that one of them muft be 
peculiarly adapted to the notice of ordinary cultivators, as being 
remarkably diitinét in its details, and from its being likewife con- 
fined to a few fpecies well calculated to facilitate thofe inveftiga- 
tions which have the beft chance of being accurate and fatisfac- 
tory in their refult. This is the one written by Mr Don of the 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, one of the moft correé and beft in- 
formed botanifts in this country. In the courfe of my inquiry 
concerning his eflay and the fpecimens of plants and feed prefent- 
ed along with it to the Highland Society, I learnt that, a few 
months ago, he had fold a fmall quantity of the feed of feveral 
of the fpecies mentioned by him in that eflay, and that he has 
{till on hand fome of the fame, which he would difpofe of, made 
up infeparate {mall parcels, with fuitable direétions refpecting 
their culture. It ftrikes me, that this circumftance being made 
more generally known, through the medium of your defervedly 
much read publication, may induce fome gentlemen, when they 
perufe the Effays on this fubje€t, now in the prefs, to attempt 
further experiments on the cultivation of the different fpecies, and 
prove the means of afcertaining, with due precifion, the fituations 
preferably adapted to them, and their refpe€tive advantages or 
comparative value. As your readers may with to know the names 
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of fome of the fpecies which have been recommended to notice, 
and of the feed of which Mr Don can furnifh a {mall portion, the 
following lift of their botanic names is fubjoined. 























Poa Nemoralis. Feftuca Elatior. 
Glauca. Pratenfis. 
—— Alpina. Duriufcula. 
Compreffa. Rubra. 
—— Trivialis. Cambrica. 
Pratenfis. Cynofurus Criftatus. 
Daétylis Glomerata. Alopecurus Pratenfis. 
Holcus Lanatus. Anthoxanthum Odoratum. 


Permit me to mention, that Mr Don has likewife fome of the 
plants themfelves now growing, a few of which he is willing to 
difpofe of along with the feeds. The plants may become of fome 
ufe, by enabling gentlemen more readily to difcover the particular 
{pecies rifing from the feed, in cafe, from any accident, other gra- 
mineous plants {pring up in the fame fituation. 

Should any of your readers think of trying the multiplication 
and extended culture of a few fpecies of hardy perennial graflts, 
I would beg leave to recommend their doing this on a confined 
fcale at firft, with a few fpecies only, and in a clean fpot of 
ground, where their mode and rate of growth can be accurately 
marked during every feafon of the year. In the preceding lift, 
there are fome which will be found to thrive better in one fituation 
than in another.—This circumftance fhould be particularly noted, 
and the caufe of their greater or lefs luxuriance fhould be invefti- 
gated. The comparative value, too, of the different fpecies, 
ihould likewife, as far as poflible, be eftimated ; and this may be 
judged of, in fome degree, by the quantity, or dry weight, of the 
produce, and by its quality, afcertained in the feed of different 
-kinds of live ftock. In purfuing fuch experiments, it fhould 
ever be recollected, that the value of moft gramineous plants or 
crops, depends very much on their being cut, whether for green 
forage or hay, at a fufliciently early period of their growth. 

Iam, with great refpe€t and beft withes, 
Sir, your moft obedient fervant, A; ¢. 
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Receipt for the Foot-Rot in Sheep. 


First clean the foot thoroughly ; then pare the hoof to the 
sore. Make a mixture of tar, salt, and black soap, in equal 
quantities, and anoint the foot; then touch it with a few drops 
of vitriol, and it will run into the foot; after which, keep the 
sheep on dry ground, or in a house, for a day or two. 
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Review of Bell on Leases. 


BRANCH IL 


Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Treatife on Leafes, Explaining the Nature and Effeét of the Con~ 
trad of Leafe, and the Legal Rights enjoyed by the Parties. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged. By Robert Bell, Lecturer on Convey- 
ancing, appointed by the Society of Writers to the Signet, 
Edinburgh, Conftable & Co, 1805. pp. 656. 8vo, 


(Continued from p. 91, and concluded.) 


WE proceed with an examination of this ufeful work, and truft 
that the importance of the fubjeéts therein treated, will be viewed 
as a valid excufe for devoting fo much of our limits to this exa- 
mination, Mr Bell defcribes things as they are, and feldom ven- 
tures to offer an opinion concerning the way and manner in which 
they ought to be regulated. Under the circumftances of the cafe 
perhaps he acted right ; but, in the difcharge of our duty, a dif- 
ferent condu&t becomes expedient, Unfettered with legal habits, 
und unincumbered with ancient prejudices, precedents have {mall 
influence with us, unlefs applicable to exifting praétices, ‘The 
improvement of agriculture is our primary object; therefore, 
when matters fuch as thofe inveftigated by Mr Bell come before 
us, our judgement, of courfe, falls to be regulated by their ten- 
dency to promote or obftruét agricultural improvement. Indivi- 
dual intereft is a confideration which ought not to ftand in the 
way of public good; nor fhould meafures be countenanced which, 
diretly or indire@tly, are calculated to retard its progrefs or ad- 
vancement. 

Impreffed with thefe ideas, we fearched, with great anxiety, for 
Mr Bell’s opinion on the great and important queftion, whether a 
tenant fhould have power to difpofe of his leafe, as we are convinced 
that fuch a power would be of infinite advantage to thofe concerned 
in agriculture. That he has not fuch a power at prefent, we are 
quite fatisfied; but this ftate of the matter does by no means 

rove the inexpediency of beftowing it on him. In difcuffing this 
fubje&t, Mr Bell appears to be working in trammels. His private 
fentiments, as might be expeted, feem to be favourable to the te- 
nant ; whereas his revealed will rather takes a contrary direction. 
The following paffage juftifizs the opinion here given. 

¢ When a proprietor makes a grant, the will of the proprietor muft 
regulate the terms of bis grant. No perfon can hold property without 
the confent of the proprietor ; nor can he hold it coatrary to the terms 
ef that coafent; hence, if a proprietor has given to one the privilege 
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of poffefling his property, that privilege cannot be transferred to ano- 
ther, contrary to the will of the proprietor.’ p. 153. 

We are quite clear that a proprietor may ftipulate what 
terms he thinks fit when fetting his land, providing he can pro- 
cure people foolifh enough to go into them; but the merits of the 
abftract queftion are totally unconneéted with fuch ftipulations, 
and fall to be determined by other rules. It is not our wifh to 
limit the proprietor’s will and pleafure in the mode or manner of 
fetting his land, no more than we would do, were his will and 
pleafure dire&ted to the blowing up of his manfion-houfe, or the 
devaftation of his eftate, though, we humbly prefume, that, in 
exercifing fuch rights, his private intereft would not thereby be 
promoted. Precifely in this way may the quettion of fubfetting 
be confidered. ‘The proprietor may grant a leafe that will prevent 
fubfetting, though flender proofs are thereby furnifhed of the uti- 
lity of his meafures. Viewing the queftion as one in which the 
public intereft is deeply concerned, a few obfervations feem ne- 
ceflary. : 

In former times, namely, before the commencement of the 
feventeenth century, unqueftionably it was a matter of import- 
ance to proprietors what fort of tenants poffeffed their lands, be- 
caufe their fafety in fome cafes, and their power in others, de- 
pended much on the charaéter and fidelity of thofe occupying 
under them. Hence farms did not originally defcend to heirs ;— 
hence upon the acceffion of a fingalar fucceflor, whether onerous 
or gratuitous, every tenant, previous to the aét 1449, might be 
removed. Under the circumftances of the country at the time, 
good reafons may be recognized why landlords were cautious 
againft admitting any perfon to occupy their eftates, except fuch 
as were known to themfelves, or on whofe fidelity they could re- 
ly. But ftrong as thefe reafons were two centuries ago, they are 
now without force, and inapplicable to the prefent itate of the 
country. A landlord, at this era, has not much more interference 
with the tenantry of his eftate, than with the taylors and fhoe- 
makers thereon. If attendance is given at term time, and condi- 
tions implemented, it is a matter of no importance to the land- 
lord, whether the tenant is five feet or fix feet in height; whether 
he attends at church or chapel, whether he wears a black wig or 
a brown one. In fhort, the qualities of a tenant are now better 
afcertained by the fize of his purfe than by the ftrength of his 
corporeal powers; and, laying’ prejudices afide, it is hardly pof- 
fible to figure one good reafon why a general liberty of fubietting 
fhould not be allowed, the tenant exercifing that liberty being at 
all times liable for the faéts and deeds of his fucceffor, in fo far 
as refpeéts the ftipulations of the leafe fo transferred. 
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It is a tafk of fome difficulty to argue this queftion with preci- 
fion ; becaufe thofe who oppofe the tenant’s manumiffion rarely 
commit themfelves by argument. Deeply entrenched among pre- 
cedents and decifions, which perhaps were originally right, but 
now become decidedly wrong, the fupporters of this remnant of 
feudalifin obftinately refufe to urge a fingle reafon in fupport of 
an antiquated fyftem eagerly retained. ‘That its retentior is hof- 
tile to the intereft of proprietors is unqueftionable ; for every 
thing which leflens the profperity of agriculturifts, neceflarily 
leffens the value of landed property. That the public good, in 
other words, the produce arifing from the real capital ftock of the 
country, is alfo leflened by prohibiting fubfets, is equally true; 
becaufe fuch tranfaétions would rarely occur, unlefs the tenant in 
poffeffion was placed in circumftances which rendered him unable 
to cultivate his farm with advantage. But were it otherwife, 
what harm could a proprietor receive from a payment of fur- 
plus rent being made to the quondam tenant? If the farm is a 
good bargain, “what does it matter tothe proprietor, whether the 
original holder reap his gains from felling wheat and oats, or 
from the half-yearly payments of his fucceilor? The old poffef- 
for mutt be fatishied with a lefs return, in the laft inftance, than 
if he bore the heat and burden of the day. In other words, he 
would get the market value of land at the time, whilft his fuc- 
ceffor would be placed exaétly in the fame ftate as if he had taken 
a leafe from the landlord, 

We have witnefled many fubfets, and enjoyed full opportuni- 
ties of knowing the reafons which caufed them to be made. Ge- 
nerally fpeaking, inability to keep pofleffion, or at leaft to derive 
the full adyantages which the premifes were capable of yielding, 
influenced the authors of fuch tranfaétions. Now, as a good te- 
nant, one qualified with fuitable profefhional abilities, and with 
fufficient ftock, will make two ftalks of corn grow where only 
one grew before,’ we fhould fuppofe, that every impediment 
thrown in the way of transference or fubfetting, muft be confi- 
dered as tending to lefien the general interefls of the community. 
To ftop or obfiruct fubfets, in fact, is neither more nor lefs, in 
many inftances, than compelling people to keep pofleflion of land, 
which cannot by them be cultivated with advantage 

On thefe accounts, we decidedly maintain, that notwithftand- 
ing individuals may, from whim, mitlake, or prejudice, erect im- 
pediments to national profperi ity, no excufe is thereby furnifh- 
ed for the conduct of our judicial fages, in withholding: their 
fanction to the practice of fubfettiag, when the meafure is not 
pro! hibited by the ag fcement of Fa ¢ original parties. ‘Though fa- 
fished that the leafe which prohibits a fabfet is one not calculated 
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to promote the public good, yet, as the parties have legiflated for 
themfelves, it certainly is the duty of our law courts to enforce 
obedience in fuch cafes. But this affords no reafon for {topping 
fubfets in cafes where the leafe is filent on that head. Such a 
rule feems, however, to govern the fages at the bar and on 
the bench, though derived from no better fource than ancient pre- 
judice. Conftructive laws we have always reprobated. Indeed, 
laws of this caft neceffarily are oppreflive, and may be viewed 
as inconfiftent with the real fpirit of Britifh jurifprudence, though, 
in too many inftances, fupported and countenanced. 

‘To fum up the whole, the advantages which would flow from 
allowing fubfetting are innumerable, whilft none of them could 
caufe the flighteft injury to individuals. No doubt, a confiderable 
time muft elapfe before prejudices, fucked in with the mother’s 
milk, can be eradicated from the minds of proprietors, though, 
as we are daily becoming more and more a trading nation, it is 
to be hoped that mercantile principles will at laft get the better of 
feudal and antiquated ones; and, finally, that the like liberty will 
be beftowed on the cultivators of the ground in the management 
of their affairs, as has been long enjoyed by merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. ‘Till that period arrives, agriculture will not reach 
the acme of perfection; much capital, under exifting circumftan- 
ces, being invefted in other purfuits, which otherwife would be 
employed in territorial improvement. 


In the fe&ion on the obligations relative to farm-houfes, we find 
the following curious decifion, 

¢ 'The Mains of Halyburton were let in leafe to Charles Ducat, for 
thirteen years, at the rent of 210l., with a claufe obliging him to leave 
the houfes and biggings of his poffeffion in good, fufficient, and habi- 
table condition at his removal, and to take the fame under inventory, 
under this condition, ** that if the faid houfes and biggings fhall have 
been then found to have been ameliorated, the faid Charles Ducat fhall 
have allowance therefore from the faid Countefs of Aboyne.”? The 
tenant applied to the landlord for liberty to build a larger and better 
farm houfe, which was refufed, on which he proceeded to take down 
the old houfe, with a view of rebuilding it. On this occafion, the land- 
lord, under form of inftrument, protefted that he fhould not be liable 
for the expence of the new houfe, or for any thing further than repairs, 
under the claufe above recited. é 

* At the expiration of the leafe, a valuation of the houfes was made, 
when it appeared that the value of the houfes exceeded what they had 
been at the commencement of the leafe, 215]. 4s. 8d.; of which fur- 
plus, the proportion correfponding to the new dwellinghoufe over the old 
one, was 1371. 15s. 9d. An a¢tion was brought for the whole furplus, 
amounting, as above, to 2151. 4s. $d, 
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‘ It appeared from a proof, that the old dwellinghoufe had been un- 
iuhabitable, and ftood in need of a thorough repair ; that it confifted of 
no more than two rooms and a kitchen, and that the new houfe was of 
double the fize, but was now of no ufe to the landlord, as he had tak- 
en the farm into his own hand ; and this was the reafon he afligned to 
the tenant for not authorifing the enlargement of the houfe, and for in- 
fitting that it fhould be repaired rather than rebuilt. 

‘ The Sheriff, before whom the queftion originally came, found that 
the houfes were neceffary for the farm; and this judgement being brought 
under review by a bill of, advocation, which was reported to the Court 
with anfwers, the Court adhered to the Sheriff’s judgment by refufing 
the bill. 

‘ The prevailing opinion appears from the Faculty Colleétion to 
have been, that as the old houfe had become ruinous, a new one 
was neceffary; and although the one in queftion was double the 
fize of the former, the addition was not confidered as unreafonable, 
and was therefore a melioration.—On the other hand, fome of the 
Judges, we are told, did not confider themfelves at liberty to in- 
quire what was proper for the farm, but what was adtually agreed 
upon ; and in this view, if the old houfe was ruinous, the ereCtion of a 
new one would be a melioration, for which, by the tack, the landlord 
was bound to pay ; but, in fo far as it exceeded the old one, they con- 
fidered it as a new fubjeét, and not a melioration of the old one; even 
had he repaired the old houfe, and built an additional room, the tenant 
could not have made his demand under the claufe in the leafe; and, in 
all fuch cafes, it was faid that the Court ought to avoid making a bar- 
gain for the parties, different from what they themfelves have made and 
a¢ted upon. On this reafoning, the minority would have given the ex- 
pence of building a houfe of the fame dimenfions with the old one, but 
nothing more.’ p. 194. 195. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the law seems to be altered, in 
a material point, by a decision of the House of Peers in 1772; 
and here we must differ widely from Mr Bell respecting the uti- 
lity of the alteration. Speaking of an informal lease, where the 
question arises with a purchaser, he says, 

‘ The right of a purchafer ftands on his feudal title ; and the. leafe, 
which is a perfonal right, can reach him only throngh the a&t 1449. 
From the terms of this a@, it is obvious that the leafe, in the view of 
the Leyiflature, was a leafe in writing, followed by poffeffion. This is 
confirmed by the meaning which pra¢tice has given to this a&t; for it 
has invariably been underltood to refer to a written leafe. The nature 
of the purchafer’s title requires fuch an interpretation of the ftatute ; 
and it is an interpretation affording a certain guide, without which it 
will be impoffible to draw a line betwixt the different degrees of infor- 
mality arid defeét that may prefent themfelves. When the queftion 
came firlt before the Court, they feem to have been of opinion, that an 
informal leafe, though followed by poffeffion, could not ftand in com- 
petition with a fingular fucceffor ; and it is perhaps to be regretted, = 
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this opinion fhould have been ehpnecd for one fo likely to introduce un- 
certainty into the decifions on this point, as that which has been fince 
adopted. This firft decilion was pronounced in an action of removing, 
at the inftance.of the Couutefs of Moray, againft certain tenants on the 
eftate. It was the cafe of a widow claimiig under her locality; but a 
widow, fo claiming, is equally entitled with a purchafer to remove frém 
her locality lands every illegal poffeffor. The Earl of Moray entered 
into leafes with Bain, Stewart, and others. The leafes were made out, 
and properly figned by the tenants, but they had never been fubfcribed 
by the Earl. On thefe leafes poffeffion followed ; and. on the death of 
the Earl, the Countefs Dowager purfued a removing, founding on her 
own title, and the informal nature of the leafe. The Court of Seffion 
found the leafes ineffeQiual in a queftion with the Countefs, and ordered 
the tenants to remove. But this judgment was altered in the Houfe of 
Peers, and the leafes were fuftained: 23d July 1772, Countefs Dow- 
ager of Moray v. Bain, Stewart, and others. 

* It is to this judgment of the Houfe of Peers we are to attribute 
thofe which follow, May zoth, 1790, Skene againft Spankie. The 
farm poflefled by Spankie was formerly the property of the Duke of 
Athole; and the tenant, on the death of her hufband, received a per- 
miffion to remain in poffeffion, by a card in the following terms. “ Dun- 
keld, November 1ft, 1783.—Mrs Spankie may depend upon remaining 
in the palace of Falkland, and poffefling the farm and grounds Mr 
Spankie held at the time of his death, at the rent he then paid, as long 
as fhe pleafes. (Signed) Atruote.” ‘This farm was told by the 
Duke to the late General Skene ; and an aétion was brought by his 
heir for removing the tenant. But the Court held the writing to con- 
ftitute a liferent leafe, aud not only affoilzied from the removing, but 
found the tenant entitled to her expenses. A fimilar decifion was pro- 
nounced, February Sth, 1797, Drummond againft Gow. In this cafe, 
an offer for a leafe was drawn out in the handwriting of the heritor’s 
factor, and figned by the tenant. The tenant was at the time in pof- 
feffion of the farm, and it was not very clearly made out that poffeffion 
had followed on the offer. ‘This alfo was held to be an effectual leafe 
againft a purchafer. 

* It is the uncertainty to which fuch decifions neceffarily lead, that 
has induced me to exprefs a regret that the decifion of the Court of 
Seffion, in the cafe of the Countefs f Moray, had not been fupported 
in the Court of the laft refort. But it will not be underftood, after the 
decifions which have been fo lately and repeatedly pronou iced, that there 
can be any doubt on the point while the law remains unaltered ; and 
therefore it is a rule founded on the prefent prattice, that an inform2: 
leafe, followed by pofle 4% will be effetual againft a purchafer or o- 
ther fingular fucceffor.? p. 250—253. 

The decision in Lady’ Moray’ $ case seems conformable to every 
maxim of justice and equity. The tenants had signed their leases, 
had entered to possession, and, in short, done every thing incum- 
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bent on them. The defect happened on thé proprictor’s side, 
who, from indolence or some other cause, had neglected to put 
his signature to the deeds. Had the inteflocutor of the Scotch 
Court been ratified by the Peers, punishment would have been 
inflicted on innocent persons, as certainly no blame attached to 
the tenants from any part of the recorded proceedings. 

Mr Bell recapitulates the conclusions he has come to, on the 
different points ‘of the fourth chapter, in the following words. 

‘1. A verbal leafe may be refiled from at any time, either before 
or after poffeffion has taken place on it, with this difference, that after 
poffeffion has followed, it muit be given up at the expiry of .a year. 

‘ 2. The verbal leafe is not rendered binding bya reference to the 
oath of party, nor by poffeffion having followed on it, nor by rei inter- 
wenlus ; onty, 3 it will be remarked, that where there has been a rei in- 
tervintus, damages m: ay be claimed by the party who has fuffered from 
the breaking off of the agreement. 

¢3. A written 0 bligation to grant a leafe is equivalent to a leafe, 
and either party may infitt for implement ; and, where it has been fol- 
lowed by poflefion, it will proteét the tenant againft a purchafer, e- 
qually with a formal leafe. 

¢ 4. An informal leafe, defective in the ftatutory folemnities, on 
which no poffeffion has followed, may be refiled from by either party. 

* Hence a leafe agreed to be executed by feveral perfons, may be 
refiled from, until the whole parties have fubfcribed it ; unlefs the per- 
fon, whofe fubfcription is awanting, be a perfon whofe faith was not 
followed ; as, for inftance, where a ‘erhte for his own gratification, 
has inferted the name of his fon into the leafe, and the fon has refufed 
to fubferibe. 

¢ 5. An informal leafe, defe&tive in the ftatutory folemnities, on 


which potiefion has followe?, will be effe€tual in all queftions with the 
grantor and his heirs. 

« 6. Nay, further, a leafe of this defcription will, on the footing of 
the late decifious, be fiuftained, even agaiult a fngular fucceflor, and 


in burgage fubjeéts as well as in ianc.’  p. 253, 254. 


‘The rights arising to the parties from the contract of lease, 
are discussed in the { ifth chapter. Out of many decisions re- 


specting the tenant’s rights, we extract the followi ing, as being 
of recent date. 

* William Wilfon poffefled Millholm, under a miffive from the Earl 
of Dalhoufie, which was to endure for 19 years from Whitfunday 1788. 
—The tenant died in 1793 ; and, in 1797, 2 !eale was formally entered 
into with Charles his fon, then 19 years of age, for the remaining years 
of the term; “ but excluding affignees and fubtenants, without the 
proprietor’s confent in writing. ’”? Charles having fallen in arrear, af- 
itgned the crop and ftocking to John Wilfon, whofe father had become 
cautioner for the rent, in a removing brought by the proprietor ; and 
the 
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the tenant further appointed John Wilfon “ in. eward, manager, and 
overfeer of the farm ;”’ the peuduce of which, tie tenant directed to be 
applied, 1. in payment of the rent, puble bartens, and expenfes of 
management ;. 2. in payment of the tenant’s debt to two fillers; and 
the refidue was,to be paid to the tenant himfelf. 

« The management of the farm mm conducted under the eye of 
Wilfon the overfeer, who, however, did nwt refide on the farm ; the 
plan of management pointed out by leafe, was ftrictly adhe ed tO, 
and the rent was regularly paid. C! aries 2 fe tenant, fatisfied with this 
arrangement, joined a regiment of militia, and < tera 1s went to Ja- 
maica, on which’ an aétion of removin > was brought, on the ground of 
his having deferted his farm without poflefiing a power - of afligning or 
fubfetting. 

‘ The argument maintained by the landlord, as we learn from the 
Faculty Colle&tion, feems principally to have turned on the del-éus per- 
fone which the landlord poffeffes, and which, tending to give a very 
ftri& interpretation to the rigbts of tenants, will not admit of any de- 
vice, by which a fubtenant may aflume a fictitious charaGer ; and, here, 
the appointment of John Wilfon, is a mere device to evade the exclu- 
fion of aflignees and fubtenants :—tHat, as the tenant has gone abroad, 
the farm is not only managed by a ftranger, but the | landk: ord has loft 
the privilege of enforcing the leafe by perfonal diligence.— ! he claim of 
creditors under the truft, was faid to give no force to the tenant’s plea, 
as a creditor cannot even adjudge where affignees are excluded, 

* To this it was anfwered, on the part of the tenant, That there could 


be no dele@us perfone where a leafe was given for a period of years to a 


tenant and his heirs :—that the Earl could have no ground of complaint, as 
the farm is cultivated in the manner prefcribed by the leafe, and the rent 
regularly paid :—that the leafe contained no oe to refide on the 
farm; and the tenant cannot be faid to have deferted it in the fenfe of 
the A& of Sederunt (Dec. 14. 1756), fince he. has put the farm un- 
der the management of a perfon capable of doing his duty, and who 
does it :—nor does the power he has given to his manager, imply a trans. 
ference of his rights to the profits of the farm, it is, on the contrary, 
a laudable expedient for paying a juil debt to his fitters. It appears 
to have been further argued, that the exclufion of affignees was not 
abfolute, but only required the confent of the proprietor, which does 
not admit of his arbitrarily withholding his confent ; nor can there be 
any reafonable objeGtion made to the pc erfon to whom the manag 


ement 
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is committed. ‘The. circumftance of the tenant’s being no longer liable 


to perfonal diligence, was faid to be unavail ing, on the authority of 
me cafe, Crawford v. Maxwell, June 28, 1758, 

The Lords decerned in the rem oving, on the ground, as it is flated 
in ‘a Faculty ColleGtion, that the teni nt hating left the kingdom, 
and thereby withdrawn himfelf from the jurifdiction of the Courts of 
this country, muft be held as havive abandoned his leafe ; and the farm 
being thus without a tenant, the landlord 


feffion.? p. 61-3. 


was entitled to enter into pof- 
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If arguments were wanting to prove that money laid out in 
the culture of land, is imperfectly secured under the existing 
legal system, a sufficient number might be gathered, from the 
principles acted upon in the above case. ‘The tenant took a 
prudent step, in conveying his lease to another, who, in fact, 
appears to have borne no other character than manager of the pre- 
mises, and was accountable for his intromissions. Granting that 
the deed executed was intended merely to.cover a transaction not 
warranted by the original lease, wwe would ask, what harm could 
the landlord receive from the transaction? The assignee was 
allowed to.act,.so long as his principal remained in the kingdom ; 
but, .on his departure to Jamaica, the action of removal was 
brought, though this departure occasioned no real change in the 
circumstances of the case. Here we shall be told, that the delecs 
tus persone possessed by the landlord, warranted the decision 
which followed. ‘This we do not mean to dispute; though, with 
submission, we maintain, that such a power is inconsistent 
with agricultural prosperity ; because money invested in the cul- 
ture of land, is thereby, in numerous instances, placed upon an in- 
secure and precarious footing. 

The decisions respecting straw and dung are of an ambulatory 
nature. In fact, no fixed rule seems to be adopted for deciding 
questions issuing from these sources; therefore tenants should 
take care, when their leases are framed, to have such matters 
properly settled, otherwise a law-plea at departure may be the 
consequence. The Court of Session, as yet, seem not to have 
got quit of their bear-seed prejudices, though the system of farm- 
ing now practised is entirely opposite to, and inconsistent with, 
a bear-seed application. Many tenants, however, rather than lose 
all, hazard their dung on bear land, though, in a public point of 
view, this invaluable article is thereby misapplied. In fact, the 
using of dung in this way is extremely injurious to the incoming 
tenant ; because it deprives him of manure for his summer-fal- 
low, and lessens the extent of his wheat land. The rules laid 
down by the late Sheriff of Haddington (the oldest British Judge 
in existence), seem well calculated to promote the interest of the 
public, and the several parties, though we are not sure whether 
they have been recognized or confirmed by the superior Court. 
According to them, the outgoing tenant is paid for all the dung 
left on the premises, at a rate effeiring to the supposed benefit 
which could be got from one crop; and the extent of this benefit 
is determined. by neutral men mutually appointed. The faith of 
tenants in these rules has, however, somewhat abated, since the 
decision was given in the case of the Earl of Weiayss versus Wright 
(detailed by Mr Bell), by which the Earl was found entelet tp 
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the whole dung on hand at the expiration of Mr Wright’s lease. 
An outgoing tenant should therefore take care either to bargain 
timeously with his successor, or apply the manure on hand to his 
last crop, otherwise he may lose it altogether. 

In the case of accidental fires, we have always considered the 
landlord as liable to make good the loss sustained, and are happy 
to observe this opinion supported by Mr Bell. In the second, 
section of chapter fifth, after illustrating the rights retained by 
the landlord, he adds— 

* It follows as a neceflary confequence of the right of property re- 
maining in the landlord, that any lofs, total or partial, happening to 
the fubject, during the currency of the leafe, falls upon the landlord ; 
and, of courfe, that the tenant is entitled to relief of the rent, in pro- 
portion to the dilapidation of the fubje&. 

¢ This is the cafe where the fubject is deftroyed ; as, for inftance, 
where a houfe under leafe is burnt down, the lofs is not thrown upon 
the tenant, unlefs it has arifen from any fault or carelefsnefs of his ; 
but upon the landlord. We have an example of the rule, as well as of 
the exception, in a cafe preferved in the Fac. Coll. Hardie v. Black, 
March 3. 1768.. A fire broke out in an upper floor, where the tenant 
had ere&ted a comb-pot for dreffing wool, and confumed the houfe. 
An ation was brought by the landlord for indemnification : in this ac- 
tion, it appeared that it was not unufual, however dangerous, to erect 
fuch furnaces in the upper floors; but that certain precautions were 
generally ufed, to prevent the fire from being communicated to the 
houfe ; which had been negle&ted in this cafe. On the other hand, it 
appeared that the landlord had, for fome time before, been apprized of 
the ufe to which the room was applied. The Lords found, “ that the 
comb-pot was erected in an improper manner, and that proper precau- 
tions had not been taken to prevent fire ; and therefore found the de- 
fender liable in damages to the purfuer, and in expence of procefs, ”? 
This is a decifion founded folely on the negligence of the tenant ; and 
while it proves that a lofs, arifing from his negligence, will be thrown 
upon him, it proves alfo, that where there has been no negligence, the 
lofs will fall on the proprietor alone.’ p. 283-85. 

When explaining the rights acquired by the tenant, Mr Bell 
states, that 

‘ The tenant has a right under his leafe, ia the mere character of a 
tenant, to the fruits and to the ufe and poffeffion of the farm: the rent 
which he pays is the price of thefe, and hence the rent cannot be de- 
manded, where the fruits or poffeffion are not enjoyed by the tenant. 
Stair exprefsly fays, ** where the fruits and work doth altogether ceafe 
without the fault of the conduétor, there the hire mult alfo ceafe, be- 
caufe the one is given as the caufe of the other, and the peril under- 
taken is not of the deing, but of the quantity and value thereof: for in- 
ftance, if land taken be inundate or fauded, and fo have no fruit, it is 
the common opinion of all, that the hire or cane ceafeth to be due for 
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that time.” Stair, B. 1. tit. 15. § 2. And further, though the 
opinion of the learned (fays his Lordthip) be very diverfe in the mat- 
ter of the barrennefs of the ground, fome accounting it if the half of 
the ordinary increafe fail, fome of the third, and fome leaving it to the 
common eflimation of the place, what it called barrennefs, or to the 
arbitrement of the Judge; yet I think it more rational to determine 
that cafe with the reft, upon the former, that, if there be any profit 
of the fruit above the expenfes, the rent fhould be due.” p. 323, 324. 

Again, 

« There feems to have been fome queftion as to what may be confi- 
dered as fterility ; but Stair reduces it to the former rule, that wherever 
the produce leaves no profit above the expenfe beftowed by the tenant 
in raifing the crop, the fterility is fuch as to free the tenant from any 
demand of rent. We have but one cafe where this principle came to be 
applied ; it is the cafe of the Earl of Eglintoun againft his Tenants, 
Dec. 3. 1742, colle€ted by Kilkerran, under the title Periculum, No. 2. 
and by Hume, No. 213, There happened, in June 1733, an extraor- 
divary ftorm of rain and hail, accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
which deftroyed and laid wafte that corner of Ayrfhire in which the 
Earl’s eftate lies ; and his curators not thinking it fafe for them to give 
deduétion of the rents without authority, they purfued the tenants for 
their rents. The tenants urged that the farms had been fo laid watte, 
that they had not reaped what was fufficient for defraying the expenfe 
of feed and labour. To this it was anfwered, that it is not a fettled 
point, whether even a total fterility for one year does afford the tenant, 
who has a leafe for feverat years, any claim of deduction on account of 
the fterility of that particular year, and whether he ought not to com- 
penfate the lofs of one year with the profit of another, feeing in all 
fuch matters there is an evident chance which each party runs the rifk 
of. The Lords found no rent due by fuch of the defenders as had 
reaped no more than about the value of feed and labour.’ p. 331, 332. 

We observe some important information on the means of se- 
curity afforded to the landlord by the act of sederunt 1756. By 
the by, we never could ascertain whence the Court got powers to 
make this act, unless it is merely to be considered as explanatory 
of some ancient law or laws. If otherwise, which we presume 
to be the case, a formal act of the legislature was certainly ne- 
cessary, before these regulations were obligatory on the lieges. 

Thus, we have endeavoured to give our readers a faint sketch 
of this very useful performance. In fact, more light is therein 
thrown upon the law and practice of Scotland, with regard to 
leases and their effects, than by any former writer. We happen 
to differ with Mr Bell in a few things, though free to acknow- 
ledge that, on most occasions, he displays a desire to promote the 
comfort and interest of agriculturists. In a word, we carnestly 
recommend the work to the attentive consideration of our read- 
ers, being satisfied that they will not only find ita vehicle, J 
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which beneficial information is conveyed, but also as furnishing 
much amusement, from the numerous decisions quoted in illus- 
tration of the subjects therein discussed. 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid saying a few words on 
the legal polity of Scotland, in so far as it affects the occupiers 
of land. 

In the frst place, the situation of cultivators, though undoubt- 
edly much improved, remains more precarious and dependant 
than that of merchants and manufacturers. In various points of 
view, the former have less command of their property than the 
latter; the property invested in rural improvement not being 
convertible into money with the like facility as may be exercised 
with that devoted to trading purposes. Under these circumstan- 
ces, persons possessed of property are deterred from laying out 
any considerable part of it in the improvement of land ; because 
it cannot be called back when wanted, or even destined in such 
a line as may be the ardent wish of the owner. Were leases 
rendered a marketable article, these objections would be remov- 
ed. Were they even to be at the tenant’s disposal, when he could 
farm no more, the evil would be partially remedied. ‘The improve- 
ment of land is now become an expensive task ; therefore, when 
a tenant’s stock is put into the ground, and not received back at 
his decease, one member of his family may be enriched at the 
expense of the remainder. But a case is supposeable, which ne- 
cessarily must produce consequences infinitely worse, namely, 
when the tenant dies, and leaves a young family behind him, 
none of whom are capable.of following out his plans, or of ex- 
ercising measures suitable for accomplishing a recovery of the 
capital stock expended on previous improvements. In such a 
case, a family may be ruined, even though their prospects are 
extensively affluent. Were the legal system of Scotland contriv~ 
ed in such a way, as to render a settlement of a tenant’s affairs 
as easy a business as that of a merchant or manufacturer, the ad- 
vantages therefrom would be numerous. Could a lease be sold 
or subset at the tenant’s death, and the stock upon the farm be 
converted into money, the interest of all concerned would be 
greatly promoted. According to existing regulations, a partner- 
ship in agriculture is almost an impracticable measure, at least it 
is an imprudent one; but were things otherwise regulated, were 
leases allowed to be sold, partnerships would extensively take 
place, much to the benefit of those extensively embarked in 
agriculture. Agriculturists, as happens with other people, 
have different talents; some are better calculated for managing 
arable farms, than for general purposes. Others may be quali- 
fied for attending markets, or may be good judges of live stock, 
Blending these different qualifications in a partnership, would 
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therefore be eminently useful, though it is evident that no such 
arrangement can successfully take place under the present system. 

In the fecond place, agriculture would be benefited, were leafes, 
of longer endurance than nineteen years, protected from the claims 
of fingular fucceflors. We noticed on a former occafion, that 
fuch fingular fucceffors would not thereby be placed in a worfe fi- 
tuation, than the dire&t heirs of the grantor; and why they 
fhould be placed in a better one, we are at a lofs to conjeture. 
A law which declared every leafe to be legal and valid that was re- 
gularly executed, no matter what were its duration and terms, 
would be attended with incalculable advantages. Should it be 
urged, that fuch a law would prove injurious to heirs and expeét- 
ants, we anfwer, that the injury, in fuch initances, would be lefs 
than when fales are made; and as every perfon, not reftrited by 
entail, may fell the fubject which belongs to him, no folid rea- 
fon can be adduced, why he may not make a partial difpofal of 
the fame for a term of limited endurance. 

In the third place, were leafes confidered as property, number- 
lefs evils would difappear, which at prefent obftruét and incom- 
mode agriculture. We are at a lofs to figure the injury which 
proprietors would fuftain, were this character beftowed on leafes, 
though it is not difficult to recognize the advantages which would 
thereby follow. Every caufe or circumftance which contributes 
to place the holder of a leafe in a more refpe€table ftate or con- 
dition, neceffarily ferves to increafe the value of landed property. 
The fyitem of connexion betwixt landlord and tenant is con- 
ftructed on more liberal terms in Scotland than in England ; hence, 
a given fpot of ground yields much more rent in the former than 
in the latter country; but were the impediments to be done a- 
way which we have fuggefted, the difference would become great- 
er ftill, by the rapid {pring thereby given to agricultural improve- 
ment. 

Laftly, Were every feudal cuftom abolifhed, and tenants placed 
on the fame footing with other members of the community, the 
public good would thereby be confiderably increafed. Were the 
teafe framed on plain and folid principles; were its conditions to 
be the only law obligatory on the parties; were every reference 
to ancient cuftom and ufage to be given up and done away ; and 
were all attempts to put conftructive burthens on the tenant dif- 
allowed by an exprefs a& of the legiflature—then we might ex- 
pect that agriculture would flourifh with rapidity ; that the occu- 
piers of the ground would advance in character and reputation ; 
that the country would increafe in durable riches; and that the 
condition of all ranks, from the loweit to the higheft, would be 
meliorated and rendered more comfortable and delireable than has 
jutherto been experienced. 


BRANCH 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


It is difficult to {peak with precifion concerning the corn crops of 
this year, accounts from the different diftri&s varying fo much refpe&- 
ing their bulk and prodnétivenefs, Almoft every one allows that 
they are inferior to thofe of laft feafon ;-though, in general, they are 
rated as approximating to an ordinary average. In the earlieft dif- 
tris, the bulk is confeffedly fmalleft, rain being too late of arriving 
for caufing much improvement; but many of the northern diftricts, 
where the crop was not fo far advanced, received confiderable benefic 
from the full {upply of moifture in July. On the whole, wheat, when 
the extra quantity cultivated is taken into account, may be eftimated 
rather above than below an average; though, as the confumption of 
this article is daily increafing, little caufe is furnifhed for believing that 
the fupply will exceed the demand; efpecially as the quality of the grain 
is generally inferior to what was raifed in the three preceding feafons. 
Barley, again, is defe€tive, both in quantity and quality, particularly 
in the belt barley counties ; while its culture, in many places, is almoik 
laid afide, and in few carried on fo extenfively as formerly. Oats, ge- 
nerally {peaking, may be regarded as a fhort crop. Where the early 
varieties were fown, the growth of this indigenous plant was retarded, 
in the firft inftance, by exceffive drought, and afterwards little forward- 
ed by the rains at the end of fummer. Some of our reporters fpeak of 
lefs meal being yielded from the grain than laft year; and this, we are in- 
clined to believe, wiil be felt over all the eaftern coaft of the ifland, where 
the rage for fome years paft has been to fow the early forts. Beans and 
peas, to the eye, are undoubtedly below a medium ; but few trials have 
hitherto been made. It mult, however, be remembered, that the crop 
of this year flands a chance of being depreciated more than it actually 
deferves, on account of the weighty and very produétive one which 
preceded it. The crop of 1805, taking it all in all, was, perhaps, fel- 
dom exceeded in this country. 

Markets have kept pretty fleady through the quarter; any difference 
that has taken place being againft the purchafer. At this time, quali- 
ties confidered, there is {mail variation from the one end of the ifland 
to the other, a circumftance calculated to damp fpeculators, and make 
the trade proceed in regular channels. In fad, {peculation, for fome 
months to come, muft be a hazardous bufinefs; becaufe, from the hu- 
midity of the weather, there is little grain in condition for thipping or 
carrying to a diftance. The quantity of old grain on hand, when 
this crop was harvefted, has alfo rendered it lefs neceflary to bring 
the new crop to market; and, of courfe, a much fmaller quantity of 
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crop t£06 has been thrafhed out, than had taken place, at this period of 
the feafon, with the crop of the preceding year. 

Cattle markets have been tolerably brifk ; and prices of lean ftock 
have of late rather advanced ; though, fill, they may be regarded as be- 
low thofe of laft year, The quantity of aftermath and foggage, occa- 
fioned by the autumnal rains, enabled a full ftock to be kept ; though 
turnips, as a crop, being below par, the after fupply may become more li- 
mited. Sheep remain at much the fame prices as laft year, efpecially 
thofe of good quality ; though, at this feafon, and for feveral months af- 
terwards, markets are generally filled with droves from the Highland 
diftri€ts, and a nominal depreciation appears, while, in reality, prices 
may not be much altered. 

A partial failure of that valuable efculent the turnip, feems, this fea- 
fon, to have happened in many diftri€ts, which is exemplified by the 
high rates given for decent fields. The light, clever foils, feldom, per- 
haps, produced a crop of greater weight ; but the thin lands, and all 
thofe incumbent on a retentive bottom, have, from an excefs of moif- 
ture, failed in a greater or leffer degree. Some people think that the 
culture of this root is decreafing in feveral diflri€ts, a ftrong inclination 
for wheat caufing many farmers to referve their dung for raifing an in- 
creafed quantity of that grain. We believe there is fome truth in this 
opinion; and concur with the meafure, in fo far as the decreafe has tak- 
en place on wet or clay foils, On thofe, we have repeatedly ftated, 
that turnips cannot be raifed with advantage ; any gain, in the firft 
inflance, being more than loft in the fubfequent years, independent of 
the damage done to the ground in the courfe of confuming or carrying 
the crop. 

It gives us pleafure to record a detailed account of the fale of ewes 
and gimmers lately made by that eminent breeder, George Culley, Efq. 
at his farm of Eaflfield, near Berwick. A particular account of this 
fale is given in an after article. If reward follows merit, few people 
are deferving of a larger portion than this gentleman, who, as an agri- 
culturift, is known in every quarter of Great Britain. The diffemi- 
nating of fuch a ftock, muft be the means of producing incalculable 
bencfit in other diftri@s; the fuccefs which has accompanied Mr Culley’s 
efforts to improve his breed of fheep, being the ftrongeft incentive to 
others jn purfuing fimilar meafures. 

As an inftance of the great attention now paid every where to the 
improvement of live flock, we notice, with pleafure, that F. Sitwell, 
Efq. a Northumberland gentleman of confiderable property, and gifted 
with tafle and capacity for afcertaining the beft breeds of cattle and 
fheep, lately cxplored the Weftern Ifles, and examined the cattle of 
thofe diftri€ts, fome of whom are allowed, by judges, to be of an ex- 
cellent kind, and calculated to yield beef of the fineft quality. Mr Sit- 
well, we underfland, purchafed a bull and feveral cows at very high pricea 
from which, it is to be hoped, he will rear a good ftock on bis North- 
umberland lands. We cordially wifh him every manner of fuccefs, and 
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cannot avoid beftowing applaufe on his active endeavours. Improve. 
ments of this defcription are beft executed by landed gentlemen like 
him, efpecially if it happens (as it does in his cafe) that they are qua- 
lified to make them with judgement and effet. ‘To tenants, fuch at- 
tempts might be followed by unfortunate confequences ; whereas, to an 
affluent landed gentleman, a failure is of trifling moment, and not to be 
put in the fcale with the benefit which may be gained, when fuccefs is 
the confequence. Of. 31. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CoRRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 


Extra@ of a Letter from the diftri@ of Carrick, Ofober 16. 


¢ Tue weather, fince the commencement of this quarter, has been 
variable ; but cannot, upon the whole, be faid to have been unfavour- 
able. From the beginning of harvelt, which ufually happens here a- 
bout the middle of September, there was more rain than could have 
been wifhed ; but there were good days intervening, and the harvelt 
cannot be called a bad one. For near a fortnight palt, the weather has 
been extremely good ; and the harveft, though not altogether, is very 
near finifhed. The crop is looked upon as nearly an average one,—the 
oats efpecially, which is yet our ftaple crop. The greatelt deficiency will 
be in the bear and the wheat. To compenfate for this, the crops of 
potatoes and turnip are abundant, as is the aftermath of rye grafs and 
clover ; and, from the kindly nourifhing weather, fince the middle of 
July to this prefent time, the common pattures have greatly mended, 
and afforded fufficient food for the cattle. 

* As the weekly corn market is not yet eftablifhed, it is difficult to 
afcertain the precife price of grain at this feafon of the year. From 
the reports of a greater deficiency of crop in other places, the price 
is expeéted to rife, and the farmers, of courfe, will keep aloof till 
they have better information ; certainly there is lefs advance in the price 
of grain than any other commodity whatever. The demand for black 
cattle and fheep has continued, and the prices have not greatly varied 
from laft year. Moft of the cattle reared in this diftriét, are fent 
up to England under the name of lean cattle, and their price mutt 
be regulated by the demand in the Englifh market. The theep are ufed 
for home confumpt, and are killed at two and three years old off the 
paftures where they are reared ; that is, the jobbers and butchers buy 
them at that age, at from 12s. to 30s. a piece, and drive them to iupply 
the towns in the weft country. 

* The wages of farm fervants are not diminifhed, but rather increafed. 
A firft-rate ploughman will get 1ol. and 111. in the half year, befides 
viGtuals, wafhing and lodging. A maid that is thoroughly acquainted 
with the dairy, will get 51. for the half year, befides bed and board. 
Harveit wages are increafed in proportion, Men from two to three 
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guineas ; women from 38s. to 45s. for five weeks. Day-labourers, dur- 
ing that feafon, get from 20d. to 2s. without meat, and a hhilling with 
meat. Tradefmen, and contra¢tors for dikes ‘and ditches, have advanc- 
ed. fill more in their demands. Though all thefe defcriptions of labour- 
ers bear hard upon the farmer’s pocket; yet, in a national point of view, 
it cannot be regreted, as it is a fymptom of the improving, and, it is 
to be hoped, of the flourifhing ftste of the country. Only, the farmer 
will 2& wifely. by taking all thefe various drains under confideration, 
when he enters into contraé&t with his landlord; for, as they muft ali 
be paid out of the profits of the farm, they ought juft as much to be 
confidered as rent, as the money which he gives into his landiord’s 
hand. 

¢ The rent of land is flill on the increafe. It is true, that this dif- 
trict is only almoft in the infancy of improvement; and it may be ex- 
pected that the price of land will advance, till fuch time as the country 
is brought to its higheft ftate of improvement ; when it muft become 
more ftationary. But many people are of opinion that the rife is too 
rapid, and bears no proportion to the atual ftate of the country, and 
the fhort term of a nineteen years leafe, which is the common length 
of a leafe that is given, whether the ground be in a ftate of mere nature 
Or not. ” 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

A continuance of good weather, for five or fix weeks paft, permit- 
ted the harveft to be fafely finifhed; and few days occurred in the courfe 
of it, wherein any kind of work, therewith conneéted, was interrupted. 
Appearances were not favourable at the date of laft report, though, 
afterwards, the crop improved greatly, and may now be eftimated as 
equal to an average one, Oats are the moft defeétive article ; having 
ripened unequally, particularly thofe of the potato variety. Barley and 
wheat are of good quality, and the cultivation of this laft grain conti- 
nues to extend annually. Should it fucceed as well every year, or nearly 
fo, as it has done this one, there will be no reafon for relinquifhing it. 
Indeed, the bigh price of labour and rent cannot be fupported, unlefs 
wheat makes a part of the crop, efpecially when barley has an uncer- 
tain fale. Markets for the new crop are not yet opened ; but old oats 
are felling at 18s. per boll, of 128 Scotch pints; and meal, at 144d. 
and sd. per peck, in retail, A great number of cattle have late- 
ly gone fouthward, at prices 20 per cent. below thofe given in the firft 
of the feafon: fo the graziers here muft fuffer feverely. Turnips are 
not generally good ; but potatoes are very produétive, and of excellent 
quality. ——04. 18. 

Abjfira® of the Articles of Reup of the Farms of Baldoon and others, 
rouped by Lord Galloway at Wigtoun, 31. July 1806. 

1. All the farms are to be fet wp nearly in the lots mentioned in the 
printed fpecification, excepting the lands about Wigtoun, and farms 
betwixt Garliefton road and the fea, which are to be fet up in larger 
lots, for the accommodation of people wifhing large farms; without 
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prejudice, however, to thofe who may with the above ground in {maller 
lots, to bid together for the lot expofed ; and if preferred to the fet, to 
divide it according to the lots mentioned in the {pecification, provided 
the offerer declares fuch to be his intention when he fubfcribes his mi- 
nute of preference, and condefcends on the perfon or perfons who take 
the land along with him, and alfo condefcends, within twenty-four hours, 
on the proportion of rent to be paid by each. 

2. No affignations or fubfets of any partial part of a farm to be al- 
lowed, but a general fubfet of the whole farm, with confent of the pro- 
prietor, after the firft fix years, will be allowed, if the farm is then im- 
proved. 

3. Mines—minerals—to be referved to the proprietor, and power of 
taking off ground for embankments, roads, planting, &c. on deduction 
of a proportional part of the rent. 

4. The leafes to be for nineteen years. The entry to the whole Bal- 
doon lands, except two crofts, to be at Martinmas fir. The lands of 
Sorbie and Connar at fame term. The entry to Rifk, Whitfunday 
1807, and to the other Minigaff lands, at Whitfunday 1809. 

5. The tenants to be preferred to the lands in Wigtoun, and thofe 
betwixt the Garliefton road and the fea fhall pay the firft half year’s 
rent at Martinmas 1807, the laft half year Whitfunday following ; fo 
that half a year’s rent fhall remain unpaid till the laft year of the leafe. 

6. Conditions of Management. 

1ft Divifion of the farms, viz. thofe below Garliefton road and 
the fea; the farms of Connar and Sorbie. 

Three fixths may be in white crop; three fixths in fown graffes, 
fallow, or green crop; and never two white crops running 
to be fown, without the intervention of a fallow or greca 
crop. : 

This divgion is ftrong rich land, moftly adapted for beans and wheat. 
In times paft, it has produced immenfe crops of oats. 

2d Divifion, comprehending all the grounds above the Garliefton 
road. 

One half of the arable land in pafture grafs; one fourth white 
crop ; one fourth in fown grafs for hay, or fallow or green crop, 
in fuch proportions as the tenant pleafes. ‘T'wo white crops run- 
ning may be fown on this divifion, but never more, without the 
intervention of a green crop ; but, if wheat or lint, only one crop. 

This divifion is moftly foil of a light quality; fome of it moorifh ; 
and, upon the whole, adapted for Norfolk hufbandry. 

In both thefe divifions, fome fpecial rules will be laid down for the 
three laft years of the leafe, binding the tenants of the firft divifion to 
fallow or crop with green crop one fixth of the farm each of thefe years. 

And the tenants of the fecond divifion to fallow or crop with green 
crop one twelfth of the farm each of thefe years. 

At the end of the leafe, the crop to be left to the incoming tenant 
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7. Houfes to be built by Lord Galloway, the tenant furnifhing car- 
riages of all kinds, and paying 5 per cent. of the outlay. 

Fences to be made and repaired by Lord Galloway, on paying 
5 per cent. of the outlay.—Or the tenant to ditch and drive ftones 
for dikes, Lord Galloway to build and furnith thorns and paling. 

Letter from Langholm, Ofober 19. 

‘ Tue weather, during the harveft quarter, has been remarkably va- 
riable, but generally inclining to rain, with a few dry days interfperfed ; 
in confequence of which, the operations of the feafon have been tardy, 
and, for the moft part, performed uuder unfavourable circumftances. 
Harveft work, which commenced here about the zoth of Auguft, was 
moftly finifhed about ten days ago. From the heavy rains in the later 
part of July and Auguft, the crops on rich foils were much lodged, 
and, from the moittnefs of the weather fince, have generally been but 
indifferently got. A few dry and favourable days, fince the coth of this 
month, permitted the later part of the crop to be got in good order. 

* Oats upon rich foils are, in general, a pretty good crop; but, ow- 
ing to the fevere drought in the early part of fummer, have not ri- 
peued equally. This crop has likewife fuffered much injury from the 
wetnefs of the feafon, after it was cut, in many places. Barley has 
every where been luxuriant, and, from the quantity fown, may fair- 
ly be ftated above an average. The fucceeding crop of young clover 
has likewife a promifing appearance. Peas, from wetnefs, have gone 
much into ftraw. Potatoes are a full crop; hut, from the fame caufe, 
are not fo good in quality as Jaft year. ‘Turnips, where the firit fowing 
did not fail, are abundant ; and fruit is more plentiful than has been 
known for many years back. In general, the crop may be rated as 
equal to an average one in bulk, though perhaps inferior in quality 
to thofe of former years, 

‘ The paftures at prefent afford abundance of food; and fheep and 
cattle are in good keeping condition. Draught ewes have fully reached 
laft year’s prices ; and black cattle of the younger kind are in demand, 
though the prices have dropped a little of late. Our grain and meal- 
markets have rifen fomewhat during laft quarter; but butcher meat has 
undergone very little variation. The price of labour feems to rife 
daily ; and manufactures, particularly for cotton goods, in confequence 
of fome late {peculations, are very brifk. But the rife of rents has got 
above the ideas of the moft fanguine fpeculators in that way, or even 
of the landlords themfelvee. 1f the abfurdity of fixing the criterion of 
income by the extent of the rent paid, in affeffing of tenants, is adhered 
to, that clafs of men muft be foon placed in a very difagreeable predica- 
ment ; for it is evident that the farmer will be taxed in an inverfe pro- 
portion to his ability to pay. It is to be hoped, that the good feule of 
the Legiflature will difcover the abfurdity of fixing the income of the 
tenant by fuch a prepoflerous and arbitrary ftandard, while the other 
branches of the community are allowed to tax themfelves, or at leaft to 
refer their cafe to commiffioners. ’ 


Letter 
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Letter from Forfarfbire, Odober 21. 

¢ Tue weather, fince the beginning of harveft, has, upon the whole, 
been variable, yet not unfavourable to the operations of hufbandry at 
this feafon. The corns, on the earlieft grounds, were all in the ftack- 
yard about a month ago, except where a fecond growth had got 
up ; on colder lands, they were moltly fecured about two weeks after. 
The ftack-yards are not fo bulky as laft year; and a fcarcity of pro- 
vender in fome places is dreaded, if the winter be fevere. 

* A larger quantity of Wheat was fown laft feafon in this county 
than before remembered, and the produce fer acre is fliort of Jatt year’s 
crop, although I cannot fay to what extent, 

* Barley is confiderably under an average, efpecially on dry, ear- 
ly foils, where the drought, in the beginning of fummer, injured it 
much. A fmaller quantity of that grain was alfo fown than ufual ; 
many people fubftituting oats after turnips, in place of barley. 

* Oats had a good appearance, but, upon trial, are found to be about 
two pecks of meal fer boll deficient of what they laft year produced ; 
the quantity per acre will alfo be lefs. 

¢ Beans and Peas are inferior in quality and quantity ; in fhort, the 
farmer expeéts a high price for every kind of grain he has to difpofe of. 

« Turnips have improved much within the laft fix weeks; but in 
many places are ftill thin on the ground : the firft fown are beft; the 
roots are not fo large as ufual. Eating of turnips with fheep on the 
field has been introduced with tolerable fuccefs, although the practice is 
not yet extenfively followed. There are many foils and fituations in 
this county proper for the purpofe, if a market could be found; per- 
haps {pring wheat might fuccefsfully follow, but I have had no experi- 
ence of that practice. 

¢ There has been a brifk demand for cattle lately ; but the prices are 
fuch as leave very little profit to the grazier. Many of them will lofe 
their grafs rents this feafon, efpecially thofe who kept their ftock on 
hand till lately. Breeding cattle is extenfively followed in this county ; 
and it would be for the farmer’s intereft to pay more attention to a pro- 
per feleétion of ftock for that purpofe. Since the corns were got in, 
the weather has been very favourable for aration, and the ploughing for 
another crop is well advanced, which, on cold wet lands, is a high con- 
fideration. Almoft every farmer has enlarged his wheat ground this 
feafon. 

* Wheat fells juft now from 358. to 408, per boll; Barley, 24s. to 
278. ; old Oats, 25s. ; Meal, 18. 5d. per peck; Beef and Mutton, 6d. 
and 7d. per Vt. 

* The rent of land in this county has rifen very rapidly within the 
Jaft fix months. No fooner is a farm in the market, thao a holt of can- 
didates appear, only anxious to overbid each other; and the highel 
offerer, without regard to any thing elfe, is generally the favoured, 
honoured, man. I am glad to fay, the renters of thofe farm» that have 
lately been let, are moftly from Fifefhire and the Lothians. As 1 conceive, 
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they will be obliged to prattife fyftems of agriculture that we are not 
yet acquainted with, and thereby enlarge our confined ideas, before 
they can pay their promifed rents, and have any thing over, at all like 
what a farmer is certainly entitled to ; at leaft, from the moft accurate 
calculations I can make, fnch muft be the cafe, even ina good feafon, 
otherwife they cannot fulfil their engagements. In a bad feafon, or 
when cafvalties happen, what will be the confequence? The only pro- 
f{pe& fuch farmers can have is, that land and produce have been on 
the rife for many years paft. And why fhould it not continue? “On 
this, 1 fuppofe, they build their hopes of profit. ” , 
Letter from Invernefs-frire, OGober 22. 

¢ WE experienced uncommonly fine weather during harveft, and the 
crop was fecured in a fatisfa&tory way. In this neighbourhood, barley is 
moft excellent ; wheat middling good ; but oats are complained of as 
being {mall in bulk, though, it is believed, in produce they are not 
amifs. Potatoes, which here form the chief fupport of the poor people, 
yield well ; and turnips have turned out much better than was expected, 
the late dry weather being greatly in their favour. Lean cattle have 
declined lately in price, there being little or no demand from the drovers; 
and fat flock have a dull fale. Little can be faid with refpe& to corn- 
markets, nothing but a few bolls of barley being yet fold. Mutton 
and beef fell in Invernefs at sd. per lib, Dutch weight ; fome prin- 
cipal pieces of the latter at 6d. Summer fallows were badly cleaned, 
owing to the continued rains in July and Auguft. Wheat-feed is going 
faft forward, chiefly on clover leas, and on land which carried potatoes. 
We now fow fo much, in this neighbourhood, as enables us to {pare fome 
for the fupply of other markets. ’ 

Dumfries-foire Quarterly Report. 

For two weeks in September, heavy falls of rain retarded the har- 
veft, but without any eflential injury, unlefs on a few farms where the 
barley crop had not been got up. A great deal of corn was by that 
time got into the yards without a fhower ; and what has been cut fince 
the equinox, has alfo been put up in a perfe&t good ftate. 

The wheat crop appears to be fully an average in quantity and qua- 
lity, excepting that, generally, it hgs lefs or more blacked ears; but 
this is not now held fo hurtful, fince the thrafhing mills have become 
general. The crop of barley is confidered as of excellent quality. 
Oats aye reckoned below an average, both in quantity and quality. 
Prices appear +o be very little altered. New wheat has been felling at 
9s. the bufhel ; Barley at 5s. ; and Oat-meal at 2s..6d. the ftone. 

The price of cattle has been pretty fleady. Thofe of three years 
old, or upwards, and in condition for feeding off, have kept up fully the 
prices of laft year; but inferior and younger cattle have been lefs in de- 
mand, and the prices rather lower. 

Sheep, young and aged, carrying fine wool, have rather advanced ; 
and fuch wool has been fold from 10 to 15 per cent. above the prices 
ef laft year. Moor-land, or coarfe-wooled fheep, have nat fold fo o 
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The prefent feafon has been very favourable for wheat-fowing. More 
fallow land has been prepared for it than ufual ; and there are few farm 
in the cultivated part of the country, but have more or lefs of their 
potatoe land fown with this grain. —-0@. 23. 

Berwickfhire Quarterly Report. 

THOUGH we were interrupted by frequent fhowers, which made the 
harveft tedious, no material injury has been fultained from that circum- 
ftance. Reaping commenced about the 26th of Auguft ; and the crop, 
in the lower diftrict, was all fecured, in good condition, by the roth of 
O&ober: in the late parts of Lammermoor, however, the ingather- 
ing is hardly yet completed. . 

Wheat bulks well in the ftack-yard; but the famples are unequal 
in quality, and the return per acre will fall fhort of laft year. The 
quantity of barley cultivated this feafon was inconfiderable ; the return 
is middling, and the quality pretty good. Oats, in general, have not 
turned out a bulky crop; they vary much in quality, and will be con- 
fiderably fhort of laft year’s return. Peas are a poor crop: Beans, 
though not quite fo bad, are much below mediocrity. Still, though 
the crop does not equal that of laft year, yet, upon the whole, it may 
be confidered as not falling greatly fhort of an average one. 

Reapers engaged for the whole harveft had from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. 
per day, with victuals; but, in the weekly markets, wages at one time 
were as high as 3s. 6d. per day. 

Turnips have thriven well upon all the dry, true turnip foils, on which 
they may now be reckoned a good crop ; but, upon moorifh or reten- 
tive bottomed land, they are worth very little. High rates have been 
talked of for thofe of the beft quality ; but, from the quantity of ftock 
recently carried fouth, the demand for winter keep is not likely to be 
fo great as at one time was expetted. 

The latter part of fummer was not propitious for working of fal- 
lows, few of which are fo clean as could have been wifhed. Wheat- 
fowing is pretty well advanced ; and, hitherto, the harrowing has been 
executed under favourable circumftances. Pafture and foggage have 
been good, and young clovers are healthy. Potatoes are not yet all 
houfed ; the crop will be but very middling. 

Cattle markets were extremely dull in the beginning of this quarter, 
but revived a little in confequence of the demand from England. 
Draught ewes have fold much about the rates of laft year; dinmonts 
rather lower. 

Good beef is felling in retail at 8d., and mutton at 7d. per lib. Dutch 
weight. OG. 24. 

Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. € 





Tue laft three months have been, in every point of view, the moft 
propitious and favourable of the whole year for this corner of the 
country. The rains, which continued long and heavy, ceafed a- 
bout the beginning of harveft, and the- fineft weather fucceeded that 
is remembered by any man. ‘This not only facilitated harveft work, 
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but much improved the grain, and brought forward the lateft part 
of the crop much fooner, and to better account, than was looked for. 
Except fome remainders here and there, the whole is now ftacked in 
the higheft perfection. The crop, both of oats and of bear, will be 
fine in quality, and plentiful in quantity. The ftack-yards are fully up 
to the ordinary fize, and the produce may be ftated above an average. 
Peas are bulky, the ftraw well got, but the grain fmall. Both 
turnips and potatoes are alfo full and abundant crops, efpecially on 
the dry grounds. Pafture-grafs has ftood well to the end, and the 
clovers have planted well, and are fufficiéntly clofe and thick on the 
ground. ‘The markets for cattle, which had for a long while been 
dull, have revived. Great numbers have been fold off for the fouth ; 
the prices obtained have been 20 per cent. below thofe of former 
years; yet, from the continuance of the demand, are now getting high- 
er. Very little alteration has taken place in the value of fheep, either 
for ftock or for the butcher. The price of grain has continued fteady : 
Meal from 17s. 6d. to 20s.; Oats, 18s. 6d. to 203.; and Bear, 21s. 
to 238.—all per boll. 

‘ As wheat has not yet come into the general rotation of crops in this 
county, very little attention is paid to the dreffing of land during har- 
veft ; of courfe, that part of the bufinefs only commences now. But 
it is of the greateft confequence, when the weather is fuch as the fields 
can be foon cleared, to get forward with the agricultural operations. 
Upon the flighteft look, any man travelling over the county, who is 
capable of judging in agricultural matters, will be fatisfied that it 
is occupied by an induftrious race; that they are pufhing on improve- 
ments with fpirit and aGtivity in their various departments ; and that no- 
thing can check or overthrow our hufbandry, except it be fhort and un- 
certain leafes, and exceffive high rents, which no doubt deferve to be 
viewed as the greateft obftruétion to improvements. ——O@. 24. 

Letter from Falkirk, OGober 24. 

* Our harvefts in the Carfe are comparatively early, a circumftance 
of much importance to the farmer. For the laft fix years, they 
commenced between the 18th and 25th of Auguft, and were near- 
ly finifhed by the end of September. Several circumftances concur in 
producing this, The intrinfic fertility of our foil; a climate tolerably 
good, from our being but a few feet above the level of the fea ; befides 
that nipe tenths of our wheat, being after fallow, is early fown, to ob- 
viate the rifk of wet weather on our ticklifh foil. Potatoe oats, too, 
are now generally cultivated, and, as well as other fpring feeds, 
put into the ground as early as poffible. During the early part of har- 
veft, the weather was unfleady and perplexing, from frequent rain, al- 
though this was never in great quantity at a time, or long conti- 
nued ; and, having intervals of fine days, the operations of that feafon 
were nearly finifhed by the end of September, except a few ftraggling 
fields of beans, which were alfo foon got in after that period. 

¢ Wheat is abundantly bulky; and, were it to turn out on the oa 
oor 
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floor equal to the appearance of the ftack-yard, would be above an aver. 
age crop. This, however, can fcarcely be looked for, as it was not 
merely lodged for fome weeks before harveft, but abfolutely levelled 
with the earth, which will neceffarily occafion much weak grain; and 
from this caufe, in many inftances, it was {prung before it was cut. I 
believe fair famples of this grain will be fcarce; and, in general, 
it may be ftated much inferior in quality to that of Yaft year. All 
our other crops are deficient in bulk, and (except beans, which, al- 
though not bulky, are well podded) will be below an average. If, a- 
long with this deficiency in bulk, we take into confideration the feanty 
hay crop, fodder will probably be fearce, unlefs a continuance of fine 
weather permit cattle to remain long out of the ftraw-yard. Al- 
though harveft wages were nearly the fame as laft year, reapers appear. 
ed more plenty. The fame remark will apply to labourers through the 
whole feafon, although I do not know how this is to be accounted for. 

‘ The feafon has been fingularly excellent for wheat fowing, which 
has been finifhed to a wifh; and a fine, equal, healthy braird, every 
where covers the ground. The young graffes never looked méte thrive. 
ing; and winter ploughing is already well advanced. Potatoes are near- 
ly all taken up, and are a good crop. Our corn market has been, up- 
on the whole, fteady. So little, however, has yet been done with the 
new crop, that prices can fearcely be ftated. 

* At the laft tryft, the fhow of cattle was uncommonly great, pro- 
bably above whatever before appeared on the moor. Bufinefs went on 
brifkly, as the fellers fhowed uncommon eagernefs to get clear-handed. 
Prices were confequently below laft year, probably ro per cent. The 
faie of horfes was alfo brifk, and the dealers well fatisfied with the prices 
they obtained. ” ; 

Letter from a Gentleman in Upper Annandale, 25th OGober. 

* The crops have not been got in, throughout this diftri@, without 
a confiderable degree of expence, and fome wafte. The harveft was 
wet and tedious, and not a little corn has got fome heat in the ftacks. 
The floods have alfo damaged or carried away a portion of the meadow 
hay, and fome corn and barley. When the grain was beginning to be 
in real danger of fpoiling, a week of fine weather gave general relief ; 
and, at prefent, all is got in; even the potatoes are fafely houfed. 

* Wheat is a good average crop, and oats alfo. Barley was fown 
in {mall extent; but the little that we have is good. Hay is a defe@tive 
crop. Potatoes are in great quantity, and of very fine quality. Turnips, 
in general, have a decent appearance ; -and the little flax that was fown 
is good. The paftures are at this moment excellent, both on the hills 
and valleys. 

‘ The prices of victual rofe for a fhort time about the beginning 
of this month, but have again fubfided. Odat-meal fold at 2s, 10d, 
per ftove, but is now at 2s. 6d. Barley is at 5s. per Winchefter 
bufhel, which is nearly 30s. per Lothian boll, Hay of fown graffes 
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at 1s. per ftone. Sheep and cattle have fallen in price; but young 
beafts and kyloes for winter ftocking, are coming into demand. 

* All the theep farms are now ftocking with Cheviot ewes ; the heath 
or black-faced fheep not paying equal to the advanced rents. Better 
accommodations to the tenantry are alfo given by the landholders ; and 
more attention is beftowed on fheep farms by all concerned. Planta- 
tions for fhelter, and meadows for hay, are ftill much wanted. ’ 

Wigtounfbire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest is now over in this diltri; and if a judgment may be 
formed from appearances, the crop is at leaft equal to an average one, 
though apprehenfions are entertained that the quality of the grain will 
be found rather under a medium. Little early thrafhing is done at any 
time here, fodder being an important, article, and, of courfe, hufband- 
ed in the beginning of the feafon, left a backward {pring be accompa- 
nied with fcarcity. Grain markets are therefore hardly opened ; but 
prices are expeGted fomewhat to exceed thofe of laft year. 

Potatoes are faid to be a produétive crop, and turnips are tolerable. 

‘The cattle trade is going on, though prices have fultained a confider- 

_able reduétion ; and little hope feems to be entertained of any favour- 
able alteration foon. There is fome talk of a fcarcity of fodder in Eng- 
land, which, if real, muft flacken the demand for ftock. 

An alteration has likewife taken place in horfe markets. Latterly, 
the demand feems to have declined confiderably. This was particularly 
confpicuous in the refult of two new fairs held in the royal burgh of 
Stranraer ; the one at Midfummer laft, and the other at Michaelmas. 
A number of dealers attended the firft, and bought, with avidity, at 
high prices. At the fecond, the fhow was more confiderable ; but 
buyers were lefs numerous, and much fhyer in their offers. The next 
Stranraer horfe fair will be held at New-year’s-day, when it may be ex- 
pected things will have again returned to a proper level. 

Inftitutions of this kind are highly advantageous to the country, as 
they promote bufinefs, and tend to prevent impofition, by making an 
open difplay of fupply and demand, though fome time mutt generally 
elapfe before they receive a fufficient degree of confidence from the 
people ; fo fhackled are mankind by prejudice and cuftom, and fo much 
difpofed to apprehend the effeéts of dangerous or unneceflary innova- 
tion, from what is only meant as fimple and inoffenfive improvement. 

25th 04. 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue parching cold weather, during the month of June, and two firft 
weeks of July, rendered the fpring corns both fhort and thin; but the 
fubfequent rams gave hope that thefe defeéts would be made up, fhould 
the weather prove moderate afterwards. Unfortunately this was not 
the cafe; for, after the ground had been completely drenched with 
rain, the moft terrible thunder ftorm took place on the gth of Auguft 
that was ever remembered. In fome parts of the county, it was a de- 
luge of rain—in others hail ; but, in a certain portion of it, ice literally 
poureé from the clouds with terrible violence. 
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Upon infpecting thefe icicles, they were evidently compofed of hail- 
ftones, that had been congealed in the cold regions of the air, of various 
fhapes and fizes. Many of them were from one to two inches in length, 
and more than half that in thicknefs. Some of them were’ pointed, o- 
thers barbed, and fome globular ; and fo hard were they, that to the 
windward of houfes or high walls, where they met with refiftance, and 
fell in heaps, it took five or fix hours to diffolve them, although the 
thermometer ftood above 60. 

The effets of fuch a thunder ftorm upon the growing corns may well 
be conceived. By that time, the early fpecies of oats were full, and 
well advanced to maturity. This, together with their native friable 
quality, rendered them an eafy prey to fuch a fhock ; and the damage 
cone to them was correfpondent. 

In no cafe within the ftpeam where the ice fell, was there lefs per- 
haps than a boll an acre beat out, befides other injuries done ; but in 
many others three, four and five bolls aa acre were common ; 2 and ina 
few inftances, the fickle was never applied, but the remnant of the crop 
was mowed for domettic animals. 

Barley, although not fo eafily thaken, did not efcape; the ftalks 
were cut over, or beat down. The pods of peas, items of potatoes, 
and leaves of turnips and cabbages were lacerated. The extent of 
country over which thefe_ravages took place, was not very great, being 
about five miles in length, and one in breadth, and fortunately a full 
half of this extent was not in crop. The injury, therefore, will be more 
ielt by individuals than the community. 

The other parts of the county which did not fuffer by ice or hail, 
did not efcape the injury confequent to anexcefs of rain. Aftergrowth 
{the bane of good grain) is tco common. ‘This is worfe than the divi- 
fion of an inheritance; for this fpurious growth, wiile it robs the mo- 
ther plauts of their nourifhment, yields nothing in return. In general, 
both oats and barley are defe&tive. The*itraw is too foft, has little 
bulk, and is deficient in quantity as well as quality. Indeed, oats are 
perhaps more fo than has been remembered, unlefs in the memorable 
years of 1799 and 1800. 

Wheat has ftood out belt all along, and may be rated at a fair ave. 
rage crop. Beans and peas are very various; while fome fields are pret- 
ty good, others are very inferior, and fome are fired. ' Potatoes turn 
up not fo plentiful ; as in common feafons. Turnips upon cry foils have 
improved greatly “of late, but are ftill fhort of their ordinary fize ; 
upon heavy-bottomed foils, they are done with well-doing, being ftunt- 
ed and yellow. 

The firft week of autumn was wet and hinderfome ; but, upon the 
whole, harveft has been tolerably good ; and the crop has been fecured 
m a healthy ftate, even in the higheft diftricts of the county, where it is 
faid every thing was brought to maturity, and is lefs deficient than in 
more favourable fituations. 

From the foregoing account ef the weather, it will evidently appear, 
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that thofe fields under fummer fallow were in no good plight, and that 
little was done before the commencement of harveft in carting out dung, 
and preparing them for wheat ; indeed that operation is fcarcely yet o- 
ver ; and, this day, it is an inceffant rain from the eaft, which has ren- 
dered the ground as wet as if it were the depth of winter; fo that it is 
doubtful when, and in what condition, wheat-feed will be brought to a 
clofe. Of. 27. 
Rofsfbire Quarterly Report. 

Ir may with fafety be aflerted, that there never was a finer harveft 
in the memory of man, than what has been in Rofsthire this year, which 
admitted the crop to be ftacked in the higheft condition. The produce 
exceeds that of an average ; and the quality, on the whole, will be found 
good. ‘To go into particulars. Wheat is of fair, middling quality, and 
will affuredly exceed an average crop in quantity. Barley was of a- 
bundant growth, and the quality appears e Oats are the moft in- 
ferior crop ; and nothing can be faid of their mealing, as very few 
have yet been fent to the mill. The peas crop bulks well; and, 
from the fine dry harveft, may be expected to yield an average produce. 
Some inquiries are making by merchants and agents after grain ; but, 
as yet, no fales of confequence have taken place. Asa proof of the 
high condition of corn here, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Cromarty 
fhipped 100 quarters of new oats for London in the month of Septem- 
ber (as hard and dry as they generally are in May), which was remark- 
ably early for this northern fituation ; and indeed the crop is in general 
fo well got in, that it may be fhipped with fafety fo foon as thrafhed. 

Turnips, where the land was well prepared, and the crop afterwards 
properly managed, are good. At Beauly market on the 22d and 23d 
current, there was a brifk demand for cattle. Prices, however, were 
low. Good ftots for wintering brought little more than 7s. per Dutch 
flone finking the offal ; but inferior forts were under that price. 

A confiderable quantity of wheat has been fown in excellent order ; 
and the weather {till continuing good, bids fair for a favourable conclu- 
fion to that impertant bufinefs. Odiober 25th, 

Fifefbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harveft, which began in many places of the county about 20th 
Auguit, concluded generally before October. The weather, on the 
whole, was very favourable, and the crop generally got into the ftack- 
yards in good condition ; but thofe who were in too great hafte to ac- 
complifh this, have had a good deal of trouble to prevent heating. The 
ftraw is not fo abundant this year as the laft, which makes hay fell bet- 
ter. This article is now 1od. per ftone. Peas and beans cannot, in 
general, be reckoned above half a crop, as the ftalks withered before 
the pods were half filled, though, at one time of the feafon, they had a 
promifing appearance. Oats had many greens, and were a thin crop ; and 
fuch as have been milled, are found much: inferior to laft year’s in produce ; 
at leaft 2 pecks per boll. Barley is generally a good crop, and of good 
guality, but fhort in ftraw. Wheat equal to an average, and plenty of 
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flraw. Potatoes univerfally a very fine crop, both in quantity and 
quality. 

As to turnips, few fields of thefe exceed half a crop; the early 
fown by far the beft. Flax in general a moderate crop. The market 
for oats and barley is brifk. The price of barley—Old 30s.; New from 
278. to 28s. ; Oat meal 24s. per boll. Little New Wheat yet fit for the 
market. 

The county is rather overftocked with cattle: for although the de- 
mand has been confiderable, the number ftill on hand is great, and prices 
full 40s. per head under former years. Many graziers have fold at 
prime coft, and have not a penny to pay the grafs rents faved from the 
trade, which it is probable will lower grafs parks next feafon. 
Odober 27th. 





Invernefsfbire Quarterly Report. 

A Frew weeks after the date of lait report, the weather took a fas 
vourable turn, which caufed an improvement of the crop not at that 
time expected. Harveft became general in the firlt week of September ; 
fince which period little or no rain has fallen ; and a more favourable 
feafon for cutting and carrying the crop was feldom experienced. Some 
new barley has been already fold to the diftillers at 28s. or 32s. per bell ; 
but, as yet, neither wheat nor oats have been delivered at a fixed price. 
The butcher market is well fupplied with beef and mutton, which ars 
ticles are fold at 4d. and 6d. per lib. T'urnips in general are an abunds 
ant crop. More than the ufual ftock of cattle remains in the countrys 
Thofe lately marketed being fold at prices confiderably reduced. 
October 27. 





Perthfbire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest was finifhed in this diftri&t with uncommon defpatch. 
Very high wages being given to reapers, an unufual number of 
hands found their intereft in coming to the field. The weather, with 
the exception of fome moiff days in the beginning, was fine; and even 
the rains were fo light over molt part of the county, as not to foak the 
fheaf thoroughly ; fo that in an hour or two after the return of fair 
weather, every operation could go on. The high rate of harvelt la. 
bour this feafon, has occafioned the more general adoption of mowing’y 
or cutting corn by the feythe. I have often endeavoured, in vain, to 
account for this mode being fo little praétifed. It anfwers extremely 
well, unlefs the crop is very clofely lodged, or extraordinarily inter- 
twined at top. It returns much more than the expence of reaping, in 
the extra produce of fodder ; and it gives the farmer a complete com- 
mand of his harveft work, with a {mall affiltance to his ordinary fervants, 
A very fimple appendage to the grafs fcythe is all that is neceflary. 
This confifts.in a rod of iron, not fo thick as one’s little neers one end 
of which is driven into the end of the fined, or fcythe-handle ; from 
which it projects i in a-ftraight line fix inches, and is thea rounded or 
bent back, till it returns over the fhed twelve inches, when the other 
end is driven into the wood, _ fo as its plane is perpen dicular to the hori« 
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zon, when the fcythe is cutting. This addition, fo fimple and cheap, 
that any fmith can make it in ten minutes, fits the fcythe to do the 
work with inconceivable neatnefs and expedition, and certainly will 
come into general ufe. 

The wheat crop is uncommonly bulky ; and even after making abate- 
ment for a more than an ordinary degree of {mut and lodging, will rate 
confiderably above an average one. The barley crop will not come up 
to that ftandard, excepting perhaps on deep foils, and where the crop 
twas late. Oats and beans are ftill more deficient in bulk ; and both 
have this year been much hurt by that fpecies of infeét, termed coccus 
by natyralifts, which did fo much injury to the oat crop in 1800. 
The fame effet, which followed then, is already felt, viz. a great defi- 
ciency at the mill, both in the quantity and quality of the meal produ- 
ced. Oat meal is 1s. 6d. per peck in retail; wheat 38s. to 40s. per 
boll ; and barley 28s. Our Highland fheep have not attained their 
ufual condition at this feafon, although it is commonly fuppofed that 
dry weather fuits that kind of ftock beft. Mutton fells in retail at 54d. 
per lib. ‘Turnips have not come to maturity, in many places.- Though 
there is a profufion of leaves, there is a deficiency in the fize of bulbs ; 
and as the bulk of hay and edible ftraw is much lefs than ufual, confi- 
derable diftrefs muft inevitably have followed the fo much apprehended 
ftagnation in the cattle trade, had it taken place. Potatoes are a very 
weighty crop every where, and have been taken out of the ground in 
fine order. The dry weather, too, has enabled the farmer to get his 
wheat feed into the ground, in a ftate entirely to his liking. 

The furvey of the Lochearn canal is now completed, under the di- 
rection of Mr Rennie. The great objet in forming this canal, is to 
facilitate the conveyance of coal, by means of lighters, from coafting 
veffels in the Tay, for burning the limeftone, which is found of an ex- 
cellent quality, and in great plenty, on the fide of Lochearn, and for 
the application of which, the foil of the furrounding country is particu- 
larly grateful. At prefent it is brought in boats to the eaft end of the 
lake, where part is burnt, and the remainder carted through the coun- 
try, in feveral dire€tions, moft of it down Strathearn, even to the eatt- 
ward of Crieff, a diftance of twenty miles ; and in every cafe it is burnt 
with coal, carted from Achinbowie or Bannockburn, four or five miles 
fouth of Stirling, a diftance of from twenty-five to thirty miles. Could 
coal be procured in this quarter on any thing like nearly moderate terms, 
the benefit, not only to the adjacent country below, but to the diftri@ 
of Breadalbane on the north, would be incalculable. Befides, in the 
event of water communication being procured into Lochearn, there are 
lead mines in feveral places which would be opened, and the working 
of the one at Tyndrum extended. Valuable fate quarries would alfo 
be wrought, which at prefent cannot be advantageoufly done, on ac- 
count of their inacceffible fituation. Oak bark, wool, and other like 
articles, which are fent by land-carriage to Perth or Stirling, could be 
brought down, at a cheap rate, in the retour boats. To all this may 
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be added the conveyance upwards of groceries, iron, flax-feed, coals for 
domeftic ufe, and other articles of that nature; a trade, which may 
be expected to extend, as the country becomes more populous and opu- 
lent. This canal will enjoy the fingular and important advantage of 
never being in want of water, however extenfive its trade may become, 
or however dry the feafon may be ; and a mill-feat may be obtained at 
every lock, without impeding the bufinefs of the canal in the {malleft 
degree ; -a circumftance which may become of great advantage to the 
printfields and bleachfields through which it paffes,; as they are at 
prefent much incommoded in dry weather. It is likewife found, that 
by lowering the furface of Lochearn four or five feet, 200 acres 
of meadow may be gained; an important confideration any where, 
but more efpecially in a Highland country. Another important 
agricultural improvement might have been obtained, by draining a 
mofs of fome hundred acres in extent, which lies in the proper line of 
the canal, fix or eight miles weft of Perth, and which, by that means, 
would have been rendered of great value, either for cultivation, or a 
turbary. -As none of this mofs is of the flow kind, no extra expence 
would have been incurred; but, its proprietors not chufing to counte- 
nance the execution of the canal, this has not been attended to. The 
Earl of Breadalbane takes the lead in this undertaking, as being by far 
the moft interefted of any in its completion ; and it is fortunate that his 
opulence enables him to carry it through, if neceflary, without affiit- 
ance from any other quarter. The extent of inland navigation, which 
by this means will be opened, is not lefs than forty miles. The ex- 
pence cannot as yet, be precifely afcertained ; but it is expected to a- 
mount to at leaft one hundred thoufand pounds, if the canal is five and 
a half feet deep, and the lock-gates twenty feet wide. The furface of 
Lochearn is 310 feet above flood-mark in the Tay; fo that from 30 to 
35 locks will be neceflary ; but, till Mr Rennie’s fanétion is obtained, 
the minutiz cannot be gone into. Oaober 27. 
Letter from Glafgow, 28th Ofober. 

© Our harveft is now completed, and the grain, confidering the deal 
of wet weather which we experienced, has been ftacked in tolerable 
good condition. The crop, upon the whole, with refpe& to quantity, 
is at leaft an average one; but in regard to quality, it is deficient. 

* For fome time previous to Saturday laft, the weather being favour- 
able, a confiderable quantity of wheat was got fown. On that day, 
however, it rained almoft inceflantly ; fo did it yefterday, and it ftill 
continues. A ftop, confequently, for fome time will be put to this 
work. 

‘ The importation of foreign grain into Clyde has been very incon- 
fiderable this feafon; but from Liverpool we have had an ample 
fupply of old wheat, not lefs than 20,000 bolls having arrived from 
thence within a month or fix weeks back. This, in addition toa 
few cargoes ftill expected from America, will make a tolerable ftock 
for the winter. To the fouth of Scotland, and to Ireland, as ufual 
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we look for a fupply of oats; and for barley and beans to the north . 
Scotland, Eaft-Lothian, and England. We are of opinion, that thefe 
forts of grain will be high for fome time, as, from every account, the 
crop has been fhort. Annexed you have a ftate of our markets. 

* State of Glafgow Markets, O&. 28th. 
Dantzic Wheat - 428.to 46s. : 
Foreign Red do. - 38s.—408. 


Scotch do. (Old) - 408.— 458. be boll Linlithgowthire meafure. 
Do. do.(New) +  308.——36s. | 


Englifh do. - 425.—458. J 

American do. - nel , 

Irith do. . 305-— 383s. do, 249 Eh. 

Trith Mealing Oats 22s. 6d.—23s. 6d. do, of 264 lib. 

Do. Inferior - 208.—2 28. 

Scotch Potato ° 5.1608 do. Renfrewfhire meafure. 
Do. Small - 208,— 228, 


Englifh Potato . 278. —003. do, Stirlinghire do. 
Scotch Barley . 308.— 348. do. do. do. 
Do. Beans - 23%.—258. do. do. do. 
Do. Oat-Meal - 239.—248. do. of 140 lib. 
Morayfbire Quarterly Report. 

In this county we had excellent harveft weather, and the crop is all 
fecured in the beft poffible condition; autumn labour goes rapidly 
forward. Wheat, barley, peas, and beans are good and abundant. 
Oats deficient in quantity and quality ; and although the bulk of fodder 
is perhaps one fourth under laft year’s produce, the quantity of grain, 
taking all forts into account, may be equal ; while the quality, oats ex- 
cepted, is much fuperior. 

No prices are yet fixed; nor will our farmers fell before the middle 
of December, whatever offers are made them. 

Potatoes and Turnips are both good ; there has lately been fome ftir 
in the cattle market, although at prices by which grafs rents are funk. 

Land continues to advance ; fo do fervants’ wages, and every article 
wanted by the farmer. Improvement, both in the culture of the foil 
and management of cattle, are better underftood ; people more en- 
lightened, ative, and induftrious; but as farms in general are fmall, 
the fields without fhelter or enclofure, and fome in want of draining, 
much remains to be done, to add to the value of the foil and the prof- 
perity of its occupier ; and with the recent rife of rents, it is yet to be 
afcertained how far all thefe are not neceflary to infure both the one and 
other. 04. 28. 

Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Duvurine the autumn quarter, many circumftances occurred of an un- 
favourable nature to agricultural operations. ‘The weather, which, at 
the conclufion of the preceding quarter, was wet and unfettled, did 
not mend through the prefent one, but continued variable and unequal 
to this date. Hence, the fummer fallows in general were imperfectly 
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cleaned, the feed procefs of wheat retarded, and field work of every 
kind obftruéted and put behind. The carrying on of harveft work was 
alfo a teafing bufinefs. At one time, hands, in fufficient num- 
ber, could not be got for cutting down the crop; and, of courfe, 
it became neceflary in many places to flop all other work, and 
give a preference to that which more particularly was the bufinefs 
of the feafon. Here it may be remarked, that the prefent mode of 
cropping (a very good one in other refpeéts) threatens to occafion a 
conftant deficiency of harvelt people and high wages, becaufe the great- 
eft part of the culmiferous grains, now fown, ripen or come to maturity 
nearly at the fame period. Potato oats, in general cafes, are ready for 
the fickle much about the fame time with winter wheat; and this 
laft mentioned grain being fown extenfively, a hurry and buftle inevi- 
tably happens when thefe grains are to be harvelted. Not fo the cafe 
formerly. The Poland and Friefland oats were ready for cutting eight 
or ten days before wheat: this laft grain was not then cultivated on a 
large {cale ; and a great proportion of the oats being of the Angus 
and Blainflie varieties, a kind of regular fequence occurred in the car- 
rying on of harveft work ; whereas, according to the prefent fyftem of 
cropping, a part of the grain muft either be cut too early, or the re- 
mainder ftand expofed to accidents, till hands can be got for cutting it 
down, ‘Taking the paft harveft all in all, it cannot be characterized as 
a bad one; for though much rain fell in the courfe of it, this evil was 
commonly compenfated by a fucceffion of brife winds; and, with a few 
exceptions, the crop was fecured in good order and condition. 

From trials that have been made, a tolerably corre¢t eltimate may be 
formed of the crop. In bulk, it is at leaft one third fhort of laft 
year’s; though, as generally happens, the deficiency of grain will not 
be fo great. The drought which prevailed till the middle of July 
ftunted the growth almoft in every cafe; and the rains which after- 
wards were received did not materially ferve the future progrefs of the 
crop, unlefs in thofe inftances where it was late, confequeotly in a 
ftate where benefit could be gained. Viewing the crop of this diftri& 
as a whole, wheat may be confidered as fifteen per cent, deficient in 
quantity, when compared with that of lait year; allo, as inferior in 
quality. Oats likewife may be confidered in the fame light, and as 
yielding nearly two pecks of meal lefs from a boll of grain than was 
then obtained. Many of the early varieties fhedded in the haudling ; 
and where it was neceffary to open them out, a fevere lofs was fultain- 
ed, Barley is unequal, but approximates to an average; and beans 
and peas, though in fome cafes of confiderable bulk, appear to be very 
barren. None are yet thrafhed ; therefore, the extent of the deficiency 
cannot be afcertained. 

Turnips are a variable crop. On light, foils, properly cultivated, 
the crop is good; but on foils of a different defcription, it is worth 
very little. The fame remark applies to potatoes. Several ture 
nip fields, owing to the fearcity of that root, have. beem let at high 
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rents; and there is caufe to believe that the fat ftock, to be furnifhed 
in the {pring from this diftri@, will fall much fhort of the ufual num- 
bers. 

The fowing of wheat has gone irregularly forward, and much has 
been put into the ground under unfavourable circumftances. Indeed, 
the heavy foils of this diftri@ have not been in a dry condition fince the 
middle of July ; feldom in a ftate for receiving the plough with advan- 
tage ; and were injured feverely by the carting of the manure. On 
thefe accounts, a good many fields intended for wheat remain unfown, 
though, it is to be hoped, opportunity will ftill be afforded for com- 
pleting the procefs. It is hardly to be expeéted, that feed-work can 
now to be performed in the moft perfeét manner; but it has been re- 
marked, that a defect of this kind operates more againft the future con- 
dition of the land, than againft the fuccefs of the firft crop. Still it is 
an evil to be lamented, though, in a feafon like the prefent, not to be 
avoided. 

Markets for grain have been good through the quarter, and the de- 
mand has regularly kept pace with the quantities prefented. From the 
humidity of the weather, there is not much in fufficient condition for 
thipping ; but the ready money market at Haddington has taken off 
nearly the whole that has been thrafhed. Perhaps not half fo much of 
this crop has been thrafhed and marketed, as occurred laft year at this 
time with the preceding one. 

A good many perfons followed the praétice introduced laft fum- 
mer, of feeding cattle in the yard on cut clover; and, in particular, 
one farmer fed fifty ftots in that way. Without infifting on its ad- 
vantages, feeing that they were fully detailed in a former Number, it 
may be ftated, that the quantity and quality of dung thereby made, are 
matters of the higheft importance to every corn farmer. The want of 
manure is the bane of general farming; therefore, every endeavour 
ought to be ufed for increafing it ; and home-feeding is a refource with- 
in the reach of every one, efpecially thofe who are well provided with 
ilraw for littering the cattle. 

Various thunder ftorms occurred in the beginning of the quarter; 
particularly, one on the oth of Auguit, of greater feverity and dura- 
tion than remembered in this diftrict. The ftorm commenced at two 
o’clock, P. M., and was not over till nine o’clock in the evening. 
‘The’preceding day was exceedingly warm, and did not thew a fingle 
cloud. Through the night the wind got to the fouth-eaft, and blowed 
very irregularly. A few hours before the thunder commenced, an a- 
larming confufion appeared in the fkies, prognofticating a dreadful tem- 
pelt of one kind or other, A furprifing whirlwind opened the feene ; 
the moft vivid flathes of lightsing immediately tollowed, accompanied 
with loud peals of thunder, which feemed to burft from all quarters ; 
and the whole concluded with a torrent of rain, which deluged the 
fields, lodged the corns, and ftopped every kiud of field-work for fe- 
yeral days. = 08, 30. 
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Account of Wueat fold in Havpincton Market, for ready Money, 
from November 1fl, 1805, to OGober 24th, 1806 ; with the Weekly, 
Monthly, and Annual Average Price thereof ; obligingly furnifbed by 
Mr Toprick, Clerk of the Market. 


Date. Quantity. Value. Weekly Average. Monthly Average. 
1805. BOLLS. Lh2d Ln he in & & 
Nov. 1. 859 1528 1 0O 15 5, 

1284 2178 15 O 13 11lYy 

735 1216 5 $ 138 1,5 

867 1365 12 O 4° G 
839 1253 6 O 9 


4584 7536 19 


531 813 2 
648 1041 11 
815 1302 9 
674 1026 6 


2668 4183 8 


495 771 8 
664 1025 10 
588 916 5 
439 696-13 
560 879 18 


2746 4289 14 


903 1403 17 
778 1226 12 
485 
500 


1027 13 
656 15 
865 19 
691 1 


$241 9 9 
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Date. Quantity. Value. Weekly Average. Monthly Average. 

1806. BOLLS. Tos fe L. s. de Le. 8 & 

Apr.4. 460 76215 6 131 
11. 218 422 12 6 19 9 
18. 491 1012 17 A 439 
25. 498 949 16 16°: 4 
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1667 3148 1 


May 2. $26 698 
9. 569 11011 
16. 540 10171 
23. 568 1106 
30. 583 1174 


2586 5098 


470 958 
479 974 
391 809 
469 


1809 


495 1003 1 
622 1306 1 
481 999 
448 927 


2046 4237 


~ 


553 1127 
632 1239 
434: 842 
428 870 
383 862 
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402 896 
669 1360 
685 1358 
763 1503 


2519 5118 
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Date. Quantity. Falue. Weekly Average. Monthly Average. 
1805. BOLLS. kh #w2 @& £. & 
Oct. 3. 768 1391 8 1 16 
10. 838 1488 ll 0O 1 15 
17. 506 996 5 0O 1 19 
24. 609 75:0. G 1 18 


5051 4 6 


ABSTRACT. 


Monthly Monthly Monthly Annual 
Dates. Quantity. Value. Average. Average. 
1805. BOLLS. Bis> i: +d. =e & « & 
November 4584 7536 19 
December 2668 4183 8 
1806. 
January 2746 4289 
February 2666 4.239 
March 2038 $241 
April 1667 3148 
May 2586 5098 
June 1809 3704 
July 2046 4237 
August 2430 4941 
September 2519 5118 
October 2721 5051 


— ee 
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30480 54791 4 6 115 lly, 


N. B.—The quantity fold laft feafon, in the fame months, was 
27,342 bolls. 
The average price was L.2 2 5,5, 
The total produce of fales L. 58,037 16 6 
Hence it appears, that though 3038. bolls were marketed in 1806 
above what was marketed in 1805, yet that the value of fales in the pait 
exceeded thofe of the current year in no lefs a fum than 32461. 12s. 
A number of inferences occur from this comparative itatement, but we 
have not room to offer them, 
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ENGLAND. 


The fillowing Roup-roll of Stock, belonging to Mr Culley, fold, by Auction, 
at Eaft-Ficld, near Berwick, on Wedn fday, the 8th of O@ober, taken on 
the fpot, has been obligingly communicated to us. 
































Lot Lot 
I. 5 Ewes, 2]. 15s. Me. Grey, Heaton. 43. § Ewes, 4l. 16s. Ra. Compton, Efq. 
2. § Ditto, 21. tos. Ditto. . 44. § Ditto, 61..Mr Brodie, Scougall. 
3. § Ditto, al. 18s. Mr Hope. 45. 5 Ditto, 4l. 10s. Anty. Gregfon, Efq. 
4. § Ditto, 21. 17s. Ditto. 46. 5 Ditto, 61. 1s. Mr Robfon, Fawden. 
5. § Ditto, 31. Anthony Gregfon, Efq. | 47. § Ditto, 51. Henry Morton, Efq. 
. Col. Elliot for Lord ‘ Mr Nelfon, Chefter- 
6. § Ditto, 31 155.4 Hyndford. 48. 5 Ditto, 61. 178. Natya " 
9. § Ditto, 31. 16s. Mr Smith, Hayfarm. ‘ F. Trappes, Efq. 
8. 5 Ditto, 4l.7s Ra. Compton, Efq. [49 5 Ditto, 4l. 3s. York thire. 
9: § Ditto, 4l. 4s. Mr Hope. 50. § Ditto, 51. 2s. Mr Richard Robfon. 
: Col. Elliot for Lord | 51. 5 Ditto, 41. 3s. Ra. Compton, Efq. 
20. § Ditto, sl. 5] Hyndford. 52. § Ditto, 4l. 3s. Ditto. 





Ir. § Ditto, 6t. 1s. Simon Temple, Efq. | 53. 5 Ditto, 4l. 4s. F. Sitwell, Efq. M. P, 
12. § Ditto, sl. 10s. Mr Brodie, Scougall.|54. 5 Ditto, 4l. 7s. Mr Brodie, Seougall. 
13. 5 Ditto, 4l. 11s. Mr Kerr, Whitekirk. Mr Nelfon, Chefter- 

































































‘ . § Ditto, 4l. 5s. 

, John Conington, Efq.|55° 5 le-Street. 
34. § Ditto, 51. 14s { Lincoluthire. 56. § Ditto, 51. 9s. Ditto. 
15. § Ditto, 51. 6s. Ditto. 57. § Ditto, al. 6s. F. Sitwell, Efq. M. P. 
16. § Ditto, 61 tos. James Hogarth, Efq.|58. 5 Ditto, 4l. 8s. Mr Smith, Hay-Farm. 
17. 5 Ditto, 4l. 11s. Mr Hope. 59. 5 Gimmers, 61. Mr Richard Robfon, 

. Col. Elliot for Lord |60. 5 Ditto, 61. 19s. Mr Dobfon. 
18. § Ditto, 51 as.{ Hyndford. 6r. § Ditto, 4l. 11s. Anty. Gregfon, Efq. 
19. § Ditto, 51. tos. Mr Richard Robfon. |62. 5 Ditto, 41. 13s, Mr Smith, Berriagton, 
29. 5§ Ditto, 61. Simon Temple, Efq. 63. 5 Ditto, 61. 12s. Mr Kerr, Whitckirk, 

“ Col. Elliot for Lord ; John Conington, Efq. 
21. § Diito, 6l. 138.4 Hyndford. 64- § Ditto, 6. 8s. Lincoln thre. > 








22. § Ditto, 71. 12s. Simon Temple, Eig. | 65. 5 Ditto, 81. 1s. Ra. Compton, Efq. 
23- § Ditto, sl. 14s. Mr Kerr, Whitckirk. 






































; John Conington, Efq. 
24. 5 Ditto, 81. Mr Brodie, Scougall. 66. 5 Ditto, 71. 108. Lincolnthire. 
25. § Ditto, 51. Mr Robfon, Fawden. 2 Mr Murray, Simprim 
26. 5 Ditto, 61. ros. Mr Brodie, Scougall. 67. 5 Ditto, 61. as. Mains. 
27. 5 Ditto, sl. 13s. Sir Jas. Stewart, Bart. . John Conington, Efq. 
28. 5 Ditto, 4l. 14s. Anty. Gregfon, Eq. 68. 5 Ditto, 81. { Lincolnhhire. 





‘ . [ John Conington, Efq.|69. 5 Ditto, 61. 7s. Mr Smith, Hay-Farm, 
2% § Ditto, 6l. rod rT colnient. 7 5 Ditto, 71. 4s. Anty. ~* Efq. 
39. § Ditto, 4l. 7s. Ra. Compton, Efq 71. 5 Ditto, 51. Ditto. 
31. § Ditto, gl. 5s. Anty. Gregfon, Eig. |72. 5 Ditto, 71. Mr Robfon, Fonds. 
32. § Ditto, 4l. 5s. Mr Brodie, Ormfton. |73. 5 Ditto, 71. Mr Brodie, Scougall. 


































































































33- § Ditto, 51. 15s. Mr Hope. 74- § Ditto, 61. 10s. Ditto. 
: {F. Trappes, Efq. q ‘ Mr Roberton, Lady- 
34. 5 Ditto, 51. 118.4 York thire. 75+ § Ditto, 61. 15s. ‘te. 
35. § Ditto, 4l. 15s. Mr Robfon, Fawden.| 76. 5 Ditto, 5]. 18s. Mr James Bell. 
36. § Ditto, 51. Henry Morton, Ef. 77. § Ditto, 61. 7s. Mr Smith, Hay-Farm. 
: Col. Graham, Perth- ‘ JohnConington, Efq. 
~ 5 Ditto, 41 18s.4 thire. 78. 5 Ditto, sl. 163.4 Lincolnthire. 
36 § Ditto, 41. 8s. James Hogarth, Efq. : Mr Nelfon, Chefter- 
39. 5 Ditto, 4l. Ss Col. Graham, Perth- 79- § Ditto, sl. 18s.{ le-Street. 
, oe ae fhire. 80. 5 Ditto, 4l. 15s. MrJohnfonThompfon, 
4°. § Ditto, 81. Simon Temple, Efq. 81. 5 Ditto, 4]. 12s. Mr Smith, Berrington. 
. Mr Nelfon, Chefter-|82. 5 Ditto, 61. Mr Smith, Hay-Farm. 
I. - Its. 2 ae : - 
4% »§ Ditto, 61. 11 { lee Street. 83. 5§ Ditto, 4l 6s. Anty. Gregfon, Efq. 








42. § Ditto, 51. 7s. Mr Brodie, Scougall. |84. 5 Ditto, 4l. 9s. Ra. Compton, Efq. 
Total, 420 Sheep. — Average Price, 5]. 78. 34d. each. Amount, 2,25 3]. 108, 
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{We have been favoured with the following Letter from an eminent 
Corn-Faétor in London to his friend in the country, which throws 
confiderable light on a branch of the trade hitherto imperfealy 
comprehended by many people. } 


* I am very happy that you afford me an opportunity of explaining 
how feed-corn is always charged fo much higher than the top prices 
ftated by the factors and in the newfpapers. 

* In the firft place, there are always a few /uperfine famples fold for 
grinding, above the highe/ quotations, which are the rates which the 
farmers’ corn fetches which comes up in the hoys from Kent and Effex, and 
denominated runs, from the circumftance of being all fo put into the hoy 
or barge, that, although fhipped feparately, they cannot be taken out with- 
out running or mixing together. Thefe runs, from being almoit always freth, 
are efteemed by the millers more than any other parcels that come to Mark- 
lane (except the /uperfine famples I have juft noticed), and yet they are ge- 
nerally a mixture of red and white wheats, and many diffrent thades of 
quality, which renders them unfit for feed. When, therefore, a pure, un- 
mixed fample is wanted, it is known to be for fowing ; and, although not 
a bit better than many of the runs, the jobber or hoyman takes care to 
charge a very handfome addition to the market price, for pretended extra 
cleaning and quality, &c. &c. The factor, too, alleges the great extra- 
ordinary trouble and judgment neceflary to procure feed-corn, and lays on 
a heavy charge of 6d. per bu/bel commiflion, although he is very glad to 
get 1s. per quarter of 8 buthels on the other wheat he fells and buys. 

* In the late fhipment for you, we have (as is the practice in the trade) 
included the commiffion of 6d. per bufhel in the price, no doubt from the 
fame ba/bfulne/s which others fhew at making fuch a charge. I can, how- 
ever, with truth affure you, that no factor courts orders for feed-corn, on 
account of its feemingly unwarranted extravagant coft, and the fufpicions 
confequent thereto. After having thus explained the fubjeét, however, [ 
hope my houfe will ftand juftified in your opinion for the account fent. ’ 

Letter from Norfolk, Ofober 12. 

‘ Harvest being terminated, we are enabled, in a great degree, to af- 
certain the ftate of the feveral corn crops. Wheat may be eftimated as a 
fair average crop, though of various qualities, and one or two pounds per 
bufhel lighter than laft year. The growth of rye continues fmall, but 
what was fown is of good quality. Barley is a deficient crop, and certain- 
ly cannot be rated as above two thirds of laft year’s produce. The quali- 
ty is alfo inferior ; and as many farmers are cutting their ftacks, we appre- 
hend that much of it will be mou-burnt and damaged. Oats, in the up- 
lands, are a good crop, and well got in, but, in the fens, deficient, the 
number of acres being unufually fmall. It will be difficult to get thefe, 
in any quantity, exceeding 35 or 36 lib. per bufhel in weight. Peas are a 
fhort crop, but harvefted in excellent condition. Beans of little bulk, 
though confiderably better podded than was expected. Very few tares 
were left for crop, the want of grafs in fummer occafioning them to be cut 


for the working ftock. Rape-feed is well got ; but as the price is by no 
mean 
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eans adequate to the expenfes of this crop, very little of it will be fown 
or next eiefen” 
Letter fi from a York/hire Farmer, Ofober 20. 

¢ Our crops of grain are not fo bulky as laft year; but wheat is of de- 
cent bulk, and fine in quality ; I think, fully equal to the produce of laft 
year. Barley and oats were light on the ground, and will not average 
more than three fourths of a crop. Beans improved much after the rains 
in July ; and thofe that were drilled and well cleaned, are full of corn ; 
the hivadaié very variable, according to foil and management ; on ftrong 
clays, and thin lands, full of weeds, and very ordinary ; but deep loams, 
ander good management, are very produdtive. They are now chief- 
Ty harvefted, but foft, which will keep them fome time out of the 
market. Our white corn was well got in general ; and wheat and barley 
comes to market in pretty good condition. Wheat from 8s. 6d. to tos. 
6d. per buthel ; Fine old, 11s. per do.; Barley, 5s. to 6s. per do. ; Oats, 
3s. 4d. to 4s. per do. ; Beans, old, 5s. od. to 6s. 6d. per do. Our fac- 
tors have a good deal of old wheat in their warehoufes, from Lincolnfhire, 
Norfolk, and Northumberland, fome of it very ftale, and almoft unfaleable. 
Our turnips are good, where fown on proper foils, and well cleaned and 
manured, particularly thofe that are drilled on ridges with the Scotch or 
Northumberland drill; but this inftrament is but partially ufed. Thofe 
on light fands, are full of weeds, and very ordinary ; and the fame remark 
applies to this root ou every kind of land under improper management. 
Our funmer fallows were got into good order by thofe farmers who attend- 
ed to their bufinefs, though the rains in July caufed the fmall weeds to 
ftrike. The weather, fince that time, bas been favourable for latter dref- 
fings. Our feed wheat is now getting into the ground in good condition ; 
we have had a run of dry weather,. which prevented ploughing ftrong elo- 
ver flubbles ; but the fine raia which fell on the 14th and 15th, has brought 


the ground into orde: for pl ching. T.abourere? wages fill advance. 
Harvett work full as high priced as with you, while our vituals and malt 
liquors are much more expenfive; in fhort, reaping the grain is become a 


ferious burden, and will amount, Leu inftances, to one tenth or one 
twelfth of the value of the ciop. We begin to feel the advantage of 
thrathing machines; were it uot for them, the feparating the corn from 
the flraw would be a verv heavy butinefs. Our markets for cattle and theep 
ave well fupplied ; the latter maintain their prices ; but both fat and lean 
cattle are lower. 2 

Essex Quaricr'y Report. 

Te harvelt was pretty favourable; and the corn crops were houfed much 
quicker than t fua!, owing to the {mall quacrity of flraw, the growth of 
which was checked by the drynefs of the fpring quarter. Wheats, it is 
hoped, will be as produétive as laft year, though aot of that quality. Some 
of them were carried when damp, which of courte, caufes the graim to ap- 
pear foft and cold. 

Barley is a partial crop, and on light lands certainly defeG&tive. Beans 
were about halfa crop, and peas much the fame. The, hopsnever looked 
finer, atid the _bines were well loaded with fruit; fome ground produced 
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not lefs than 25 hun?red weight pe: acre , this, however, was vot general, 
for others did not yield more than three )undred weight. The bef pockets 
were fold as high as one fhiliing per pou Pigs are fallen much in price, 
owing to the dearnefs of grain in comparifon of laft year. Lean cartle, 
from the north and fouth, have fetched high prices. Welch calves have 
fold as high as feven guiness. Good horfes maintain their prices ; and 
flock fheep are confiderably dearer than laft year. There is plenty of 
Michaelmas feed, but the provition in the ftraw yard this winter, muft be 
feanty. Seed time hae generally commenced ; tares aré moitiy up, and 
much manure has been carted on the young clovers, &c. during the lak 
month’s dry weather. Some heavy rains have lately fallen, which will caufe 
the clover leas to be ploughed with advartage. Oct. 22. 
Lincolnfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue crop of this feafon may, on the whole, be confidered as yielding a 
fair average produce, though at leaft one third lefs in bulk than that of 
the preceding one. Wheat is good, both in the high and low diftri€s. 
In the fens, oats which looked very backward in the early part of the fea- 
fon, improved greatly before harveft, and promife to be very productive ; 
though, on the hills or wolds, they are much inferior, particularly thofe of 
the potato variety, which we find not fo productive as our cld white fort. 
Barley appears to be a tolerable crop ; and, in ordinary fituations, promifes 
to yield a return fomething like four quarters per acre. 

The firft part of fummer being wet and cold, paftures, of courfe, were 
late in growth, which occafions a number of cattle to be only half fed. 
Turnips, in general, promife well, which is a lucky circumftance, confidet- 
ing the quantity of ftock on hand. No more of the common fen Jand is 
enclofed, than what the Commiffioners fold to defray the expence of drain- 
age, &c.; but Wildmore fen, confiting of ten thoufand five hundred acres, 
will be undertaken this winter. ‘I'he drainage of the whole is drawing to a 
conclufion ; and, when finifhed, will be the moft complete and effe€tual one 
ever executed in Great Britain. 

Poor rates keep increafing very much, as alfo the value of Isbour. Tythes 
are high eftimated, and looked after more fharply than hitherto has been 
cuttomary. Oct. 23. 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

In the laft quarter we have had fr: ‘quent rains; but feldom of longer 
continuance than a day or two, and fucceeded by a few days of breezy 
dry weather, which prevented the corn from being injured. In general, 
the crop has been fecured in a goed flate. The {ufpicions that were en- 
tertained, of the wheat being injured by the wet weather in July, have in 
many places taken effi; not only in the ruft or difeafed flate of the 
flraw, but alfo in part of the err being defective, having no grain 
in them, while the remaining part is filled with good and perfec& 
grains. Thofe defeGive parts are probably owing to the farina being 
injured by the wet. The famples of this year’s crop are very uneven ; and 
the crop in this diftriét below an average. Other kinds of grain, taken 
in the whole, are much about par. ‘The turnip crops, — fertile ry 


foils, are good; but upon morft-bottomed foils, and flrong loams, they 
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were fo ftarved by the wetnefs, that they are very inferior. The ruta 
baga, in particular, appears to have fuffered more from the wet on thofe 
foils than the common turnip. The weather has been favourable for wheat 
fowing upon the fummer fallows. Some of thefe, from the repeated rains, 
have not been fo well cleaned as could be wifhed; but untoward feafons 
will bafile the beft cultivators. The fheep markets have been nearly as 
good as laft year. Ewes, about 18 lib. per quarter, fold from 4ol. to 42l. 
per fcore. Mr George Culley of Eaftfield, having to quit a farm next 
May, fold 420 ewes of the Leicefterfhire breed by au€tion, in lots of five 
each. Some lots fold as high as gol. a lot. The average of the whole 84 
lots was 5]. 7s. 4d. per head. Our corn markets are advancing. The 
prefent prices are—Wheat from 8s. 6d. to 108. 6d. ; Barley, 4s. od. to 55. ; 
Oates, 38. 4d. to 3s. 10d. per bufhel Winchefter. Od. 24. 
Letter from Wales, OGober 24. 

¢ Wuen I wrote you laft, our harveft was faft approaching. The firft 
week in Auguft it became almoft general in the Vale; and the wheat was 
moftly got io good condition, there being at that time better than a fort- 
night of fine weather. We were not fo fortunate with the other grains; 
for though we had no fettled heavy rains, there was a mixture of all kinds 
of weather, which occafioned them to be long in hand ; and fome barleys, 
where the enclofures were {mall, loft their colour, though I believe little 
of it fprouted. Our crops are not bulky ;‘and I do not think the quantity 
will be near equal to what it was in the two laft years. Our millers {peak 
well of the quality of the wheat, it being dry and of great weight. Oats 
alfo are good in quality, and are the beft crop with us. The barley was of 
two growths ; of courfe yields a deal of light {mall corn. That which is 
of good quality is advancing faft in price. Wheat and oats keep nearly 
as they have been for the laft fix months, though fome prime famples of 
feed- wheat went fo high as 148. and 14s. 6d. per Winchefter bufhel. The 
general price of the mills is 30s. and 31s. for 168 pounds. The crops 
of beans and peas are well corned, though not of great bulk ; but as I 
have not heard of any yet thrafhed, cannot fay how they may yield. Tur- 
hips and potatoes are generally good ; the former gains ground faft in this 
part. My neighbour Mr Jenkins, who vifited you fome time ago, has exceed- 
ed any in this part, for breadth of ground fowed in drills, and hoed in your 
way; and the crop is good. Store cattle have hung on hand of late; and 
the demand does not feem to increafe, but fat ones go off at good prices. 
Store pigs alfo fell well. 1t haslong been the practice here to /plea the breed- 
ing fows, when wanted to fatten. ‘They are found by this means to fatten 
much fooner, and with great eafe; and they generally undergo that opera- 
tion while the pigs fuck. It is now become almoft general to /piea the cows 
alfo, when intended for fat ; and though it is but of late years that the 
trial has been made, 1 am told there has not as yet been an inftance of one 
that has not done well. The cutters fay, there is lefs danger with an old 
cow, than with a young calf. When a cow wants the bull, and is ina 
field with others that are feeding, fhe difturbs the whole ; whereas, by the 
above operation, fhe is rendered qniet, and fattens fooner than the reft. ’ 
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Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harveft of the prefent period has been tolerably profperous. ‘There 
has been fearcely an inftance, during the feafon, of more than four or five 
days in fucceffion, free from rain; yet the ftate of weather immediately 
fucceeding the rain, was fuch, as to enable the farmer to {tack his grain 
in moderate condition. Samples of wheat, of courfe, are not quite fo dry 
as might be defired. The crops of wheat, though generally free from mil- 
dew, are not bulky after beans; fome after clover are uncommonly good : 
fo that, on the whole, wheat may perhaps be a little above an average 
crop. Barley was light and thin on the ground; Oats and Beans fair 
crops. Beft Wheat is fold about 10s. ; Barley 6s. 6d. ; Oats 4s.; Beans 
6s. 6d. ; and Rye 6s. per bufhel of Winchetter. 

The produé of fruit, particularly of apples, has been extremely partial : 
in fome orchards there was abundance ; in others little or none at all. 

The fummer-fallows have had a fair preparation. Turnips are good, 
and beft fields fold as high as 61. per acre for fheep. Thofe on fome 
limeftone foils, which, from the injury done by the fly or flug, were re- 
fown, are ftill productive of feed, from the full fupply of rains caufing a 
vigorous autumnal growth. ‘The after-grafs, or fog, which was extremely 
deficient in fummer, has much improved of late, from the fame caule ; yet 
a want of herbage is complained of. 

The young clovers and feeds have planted uncommonly well. Clover 
has feeded ill. Fat and lean cattle are lower than laft year; but young 
wedder fheep, in forward condition, for turnip wintering, have heen bought 
at higher prices than ufual. Pigs are dear. Good horfes extremely 
fearce. Hay about 4]. per ton. Beef, Pork, Veal, and Mutton, about 
6d. per hb. Butter is. 3d. Potatoes are plentiful, and cheap. 

The wheat fowing is far advanced, on clover leas and fallows ; fome of 
the beans are not yet off the ground. Seed-work has been well and fea- 
fonably performed. L 

The Reporter is forry to remark, among too many of the landlords of this 
part of the country, a fpirit of encroachment on the property of the farmers, 
by depriving them of tenant-right, i. e. that allowance to the offgoing tenant, 
for tillage, half tillage, &c. which has long had the fanétion of cu/fom, if 
not of law, more particularly fince the introduétion of the new or Flemith 
hufbandry. A fpirit which, if prevalent, will prove deftructive of Britith 
agriculture, and confequently highly injurious to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. Oa. 27. 

Letter from the Eaft Riding of York/bire, October 27. 

* The crops of grain in this diftri€ will moft affuredly fall thort of laft 
year’s produce. Wheat will approach nearer to an equality in quan- 
tity than any other grain ; and, being well got, and much freer of fprouts 
than laft year, the difference will not be great. Oats may be fairly ftated 
at one fixth fhort ; barley and beans even more, perhaps one fifth. The 
latter, all over this diftrict, ripened prematurely, and confequently are very 
{mall, and much fhrivelled. We had a good harvelt, although not without 
fhowers of rain ; yet grain of each defcription is well got ; and the weather 
continuing favourable for getting the wheat fown, that operation goes 
en rapidly ; it will be nearly concluded in another week, except where po- 
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tatoes have grown. The fallows, where due attention has been paid them, 
are in high tilth ; where not fo, the fault is in the farmer. Turnips are 
very variable. On rich fand foils, well cultivated, the crop is good; upon 
Yorkthire wolds and thin foils, worth but little. They are felling at sos. 
to 95s. per acre to eat with fheep. Potatoes turn out well where the curl 
has not been prevalent.’ 

Letter from London, October 27. 

* Tue general information colleéted from the neighbouring diftriéts, en- 
ables us to form an eftimation of the late crop with fome accuracy ; and 
we do ourfelves the pleafure of tranfmitting our fentiments on thefe mat- 
ters, trufting that they will be found tolerably correét, and of fome ufe to 
your readers, 

* A great deal of wheat was fown laft feafon; and although we hear 
of many failing places, the produce, on the whole, will amount to what 
may be deemed a fair average crop. Barleys, in Suffolk and Norfolk, are 
afcertained to be deficient. In fome other counties, this grain has fuc- 
ceeded better; but, on the whole, we cannot reckon them above two 
thirds of a crop. Beans will prove tolerably good, both in quantity and 
quality. The opinion communicated on the eve of harvelt refpecting peasy 
feems fully confirmed. They have doubtlefs failed very much in quantity ; 
and the demand for confumption having taken place, and government fup> 
plies being required at the fame time, a very confiderable advance is the 
refult. In regard to oats, the fen diftriés will furnifh a good fupply ; 
but in all the light foils, a want of rain in the early part of fummer was 
felt feverely. Indeed, it is almoft certain that oats, on the whole, will not 
exceed a fair crop. 

Comparing the quality of grain produced this year, with that of the 
preceding one, we are inclined to think, that wheat will fall thort in weight 
and that the fame obfervation is applicable to oats. Probably each of thefe 
articles, generally fpeaking, will be two pound fhort per buthel of laft year’s 
weight. Barley comes more even bodied to market than expected; fill 
the quality is indifferent. 

As to future prices, it is impoffible to form any pofitive opinion. The 
ftate of political affairs abroad, however, muft have a material influence on 
the prices of wheat and oats ; and the extent of importation will thereby in 
a great meafure be regulated. ’ 


OBITUARY. 

Died on the 21f of O&ober, Wittiam Fornes Letra, Efquire, of 
Whitehdugh, Aberdeenfhire ; a gentleman held in univerfal efteem, a true 
lover of his country, a father to his tenants, and one who, as an agricul- 
turift and improver, long maintained the fir rank in that diftri@. 


ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 

P. 479, ten lines from top, for, But without arguing further on thefe topics, 
read, But it is unnece{jary to infifh on thefe topics; and delete the parenthefis 
which follows. 

P. 495, in the thirteenth line from top, for at the time, read, as the 
time. ’ 
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Aberdeenfoire quarterly reports, 108, 257; 
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Agricola Junior, letter from, on the im- 
policy of direét taxation on the lower 
claffes of the people, 342. 

Agricola Banfficnfis, letter from, on the 
difeafes of calves, sor. 

Agriculture, on the injury done to, by af- 
certaining the rent of land according 
to the higheft offers, 422. 

Agricultural intelligence, leading articles 
of, 99; 249 378, 523. 

Mir, on the infiuence of, on vegetation, 
304. 

Aiton, Mr, review of his treatife on the 
origin and qualities of mofs earth, 9£. 

Alfreda, \etter from, on the manufaéture 
of Dunlop cheefe, 39. 

Angus-fbire quarterly report, IIT. 
Annandale, \etters of intelligence from, 
105, 263, 533- , 
Arable farms, the management of live 

ftock on them, confidered, 175. 

Arator, anfwers from, to queries on dif- 
ferent branches of hufbandry, 42—his 
obfervations on the Statiftical Asccount 
of Renfrew, 204. 

Ardrofan, a harbour conftruéting there 
by Lord Eglintoun, 12—advantages of 
a canal from thence to Paifley and 
Glafgow, ib. 

Afe]ments for the poor of Scotland, upon 
the expediency of, 34T 

Athole, Duke of, cleéted prefident of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, 385— 
approbation beftowed upon hig Grace’s 
conduét, 386. 

Ayrshire, remarks on the agriculture of, 
6—Mr Fairley’s fyftem of improve- 
ments cenfured, 7—naked fallows re- 
commended, g—rotations of hufbandry 
pointed out, ib.—praife beftowed on 
Lord Eglintoun, 12. 

Ayrshire, letter of intelligence from, 255. 
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Baldoon eftate, fome particulars concern- 
ing the letting of, 408—high rents 
given; ib—articles of roup of, 526. 
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Banfffire, account of improvements in+ 
troduced there in 4758, by the late 
Lord Finlater, 1. 

Banffhire ploughman, hints by him, 53. 

Banfijbire quarterly reports, 103, 113, 
252, 388, 526. 

Barley and bear, their advantages to Scot- 
tith hufbandry—their culture injured 
by fevere taxation, 33¢. 

Bell, Mr, review of his treatife on leafes, 
8a—concluded, 5 ro—522. 

Berwickpire quarterly reports, 107, 260, 
394, 531. 

Blackberries, their ufes pointed out, 465 
—good wine produced from them, ib. 

Botanical key to the letters on the quali- 
ties of foil proper for rearing fheep, 81. 

Buchan, Charles, Efq. of Killingtringan 
inftance of a calf produced from a free 
martin in his poffeflion, 463. 

Butter, a recipe to make it in winter, 239% 
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Calves, on the navel ill in, 285—a re- 
medy pointed out, Sor. 

Campbell, Rev. Alexander, experiments 
by, on the culture of potatoes, 129— 
a miftake reétified, 334—remarks on 
his experimental eflay, ib.—reply there+ 
to, 504. 

Carrick, \etters of intelligence from the 
diftri&t of, 110, 390, 525. 

Carts, fuggeftions concerning the improve- 
ment of, 292. 

Cattle, advantages to be derived from fav- 
ing their urine, 299. 

Cheefe, Dunlop, on the manufacture of, 39. 

Cheviot theep, experiments on, 284—feed 
well at an eafly age, ib. 

Coke, Thomas, Efq. account of his theep 
fhearing at Holkham, June 1806, 346 
—lift of the principal company who 
attended, ib. 

Corn meafures, on the difference betwixt 
Englith and Scotch, 81. 

Corn, defcription of a machine for reap-~ 
ing, 273- 

Corn laws, curfory remarks on Baron 
Hepburn’s outline view of their caufes 
and effeéts, 491. 
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Country gentleman, contraft betwixt his 
life and that of a town rake, 13. 

Country gentleman, letter from, on the ex 
tended circulation of paper money, 331. 

Culley, George, Efq., account of his fale 
of theep, 546. 

Cultoy, \etter from, on the advantages of 
premiums, 276—remarks by the con- 
duétor on, 283. 

Culfalmond, judicial proceedings of the mi- 
nifter and heritors of, about repairs, 200 
—a Kirk-Officer’s reply thereto, 437. 

Currants, black, their ufes and advantages 
difplayed, 465—recipe for making wine 
from them, 467. 


Dibbling of wheat, advantages of, in Nor- 
folk, 376. 

Dumbartonfire quarterly report, 386. 

Dumfries-foire quarterly reports, 115, 3955 
530. 

E 

PLaft Lothian, agricultural report of, re- 
viewed, 353—confidered to be fatis- 
fa€torily executed, ib 

Eaft- Riding of Yorkthire, letters from, 125, 
269, 404, 551. 

Eaft-Lothian, on the management of roads 
in that county, 69. 

Eddlefone Farmers’ Club, effay on the en- 
durance of leafes pretented to, 15.—de- 
bate on the queftion, * What are the 
caufes of the prefent great reduction of 
the prices of cattle and theep, ° 50.— 
Effay given in to, upon the queftion, 
* To what extent does the Scots law 
communicate a property in the leafe to 
the tenant?’ 181. 

Eglinton, Earl, chara€terized as an excel- 
lent farmer, 12—takes an active part 
in the improvement of the country, ib. 
—is making a harbour at Ardroflan, ib. 

Ellis, Mr, abftraé of judicial proceedings 
in his difpute with the heritors of Cul- 
falmond, 300—reply by a Kirk-Officer, 
487. / 

England, agricultural intelligence from, 
120, 267, 400, 546. 

Effays, which gained the premium offered 
by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. rela- 
tive to Highland improvement, 218— 
remarks by the Conduétor on, 233. 

Effay on the culture of wheat, which 
gained the premium offered by the Pub- 
lifhers, 71. 

Effex quarterly reports, 123, 404, 548. 

Exper'ments on potatoe hufbandry, 129. 

Experimental farm, on the benefits of, 169. 
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Experiment to prevent ruta baga from 
fhooting, 215—on Cheviot fheep, 284. 
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Faltirk, letters of intelligence from, 256, 
391, 532- 

Farmers’ Club at Eddleftone, effay on the 
endurance of leafes prefented to, r5. 

Farm-management, remarks on, 153. 

Farm-houfes in Rofsthire, obfervations on, 
217. 

Farm-rent, the evil tendency of afcertain- 
ing it by the higheft offer, 422. 

Farm-fervants, on the utility of evening 
ichools for their inftruétion, 456. 

Farming Society, Ireland, account of their 
proceedings, 265. 

Fences, on—the queftion confidered, Whe- 
ther, by the common law of Scotland, 
a tenant is obliged to fupport them 
when his leafe is filent on the fubjeét, 
382—a decided opinion given in the 
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Fifefire ploughman, letter from a, 497 
—objeéts to the ufe of Latin phrates 
and chemical terms in the Magazine, 
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Pifsfire quarterly reports, 211, 264, 392, 
536. 

Finlater, Earl, account of his improve- 
ments, I. 

Findlater, Mr, his account of a fyphon 
ufed at Clement’s Wells, 68—of blow- 
ing limeftone at Lamancha quarry, 
109. 

Fiars, account of the quantities and pri- 
ces of grain given in to the Sheriff of 
Haddington for afcertaining thofe of 
crop 1805, 211. 

Flax, bufbandry of, in Ireland, defcribed, 
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Forfarfoire, obfervations on the former 
and prefent ftate of bufbandry in, 156. 

Fourcroy on the philofophy of vegetation, 
extraéts from, 55, 302, 444. 

Free martins, obferyvations concerning 
them, 462—inftance of a calf produ- 
ced by one of them at Killingtringan, 
463. 
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Galloway, Earl of, fets the eftate of Bal- 
doon by public roup, 408—this me- 
thod confidered as preferable to that of 
receiving private propofals, ib. 


‘G)adflones, Mr, defeription of a machine 


invented by him for reaping corn, 273. 
Glasgow, letters of intelligence from, 112 
260, 398, $39- . 
Grain, quantity of, and prices deponed to 
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before the Sheriff of Haddington, for 
afcertaining the fiars of crop 1805, 211. 

Gray, Mr Andrew, defcription of a plough 

invented by him, 4. 
H 

Haddington, comparative value of land 
there with that of the fame quality in 
the county of Wigton, 458. 

Haddington, abftraét of a procefs before 
the Sheriff of, which involved the que- 
ftion, ‘ Whether diferetionary manage- 
ment can be exercifed by a farmer not 
tied down by covenants in his leafe, ’ 
471. 

Haddington, letter of intelligence from, 
120.—account of wheat fold there in 
1806, 543 

Headrick, Mv, ftri€tares on his letter con- 
cerning magnefia in limeftone, 148— 
letter from, on the properties of mag- 
nefia in limeftone, 324. 

Hepburn, Baron, remarks on his outline 
view of the corn laws, 491. 

Hexagon, advantages of planting in this 
form deferibed, 408. 

Hibernicus, \etter from, on the flax huf- 
bandry of Ireland, 35. 

Highlands, eflays on the improvement of, 
21%, 287, 316, 480. 

Holkbam theep thearing, account of, 346. 

Hufbandry, queries on different branches 
of, with anfwers, 42—obfervations on 
the former and prefent ftate of, in For- 
farfhire, 156. 
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Improvements, account of, executed by 
the late Lord Finlater, r—of High- 
land hufbandry, by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. 287. 

Intelligence, literary, 217. 

——— Ketter of, from a gentleman 
ona tour through the north of Scot- 
land, 387. 

Invernefifbire quarterly reports, 102, 256, 
393. 537- 

Treland, account of the proceedings of the 
farming fociety there, 265. 
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Kent, \etter of intelligence from a gentle- 
man in, 405. 

Knowledge, agricultural, on the utility of 
diffuing it, 153. 


Labour, confiderations on the value of, 
313. 

Land, remarks on its value in the coun- 
ties of Wigton and Haddington, 453. 

Langholm, \etter of intelligence from, 
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Law, Scottifh, refolutions brought into 
the Houfe of Lords for amending the 
adminiftration of, confidered, 380— 
viewed as promifing advantages to agri- 
culturifts, 381. 

Law cafe, refpecting fences, fummarily 
detailed, 382. 

Leafes, eflay on the endurance of, pre- 
fented to Eddleftone farmers’ club, 15. 

Leafe, confiderations on the tenant’s right 
of property therein, 181—eflay on its 
endurance, 429. 

Light, on the influence of, on vegetation, 
402. 

Lime, reply by Sir G. Mackenzie to the 
ftri€tures of Mr Headrick and A. S. 
on the analyfis of, 26—letter on fame 
fubjeé&t from Mr Low of Annfield, 33. 

Limeflone, method of blowing it at La- 
mancha quarry, 109. 

Lincolnpire quarterly reports, 120, 400, 
549: 

Live flock on arable farms, the manage- 
ment of, confidered, 175. 

London, \etters of intelligence from, 126, 
270, 407, 552. 

Lothian, Eaft, quarterly reports from 
116, 264, 399, §40—agricultural re- 
port of, reviewed, 35 3—extracts there- 
from, 354, et teq. 

Lothian, Mid, quarterly reports from, 
109, 255, 396, 534+ 

Low, Mr, letter from, on the analyfis of 
limeftone, 33. 

Lyna, letter of intelligence from, 401. 

M 

Machine for reaping corn, defcription of, 
with a plate, 273. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Bart., reply of, 
to Mr Headrick and A. S. 26—eflays 
on the queftion propofed by him, 218 
—mofs hufbandry in the ifland of 
Colorfay deferibed, 40—letter from 
him on the improvement of the High- 
lands, 287. 

Macneil, John, Ef. d:fertption by him 
af the mofs hufbandry of Colonfay, go. 

Magnefia in limeftone, ftri€tures on Mr 
Headrick’s letter concerning, 148—not 
hurtful to vegetation, 324. 

Manures, on their influence on vegeta- 
tation, 5s5—obfervations on, and a 
cheap and eafy way of increafing the 
quantity of, 294 

Manure, on the different modes of in- 
creafing it, 66. 

Markets, Glafgow, Mate of, 113, 260, 
398, $49. 
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Markets, London, flate of, 127, 270, 
407. 

Morayhire quarterly reports, 107, 261, 
397» $40. 


Jorfolk quarterly reports, 124, 401, $47. 

Norfolk farmer, remarks by, on the ftor- 
ing of turnips, 239. 

Norfolk, agricultural report of, reviewed, 
369—confidered as prefenting an im- 
perfeét account of the hufbandry of that 
diftriet, 370 & feq. 

Northumberland quarterly reports, 122, 
267, 406, 549. 

Notices to correfpondents, 


128, 
408, 558. 


272, 


Paper circulation, anfwers to the ftric- 
tures of the Country Gentleman on, 
178—reply by the Country Gentle- 
man, 331- 

Parfonage teinds, on the valuation of, 
202. 

People, the impolicy of direét taxation 
upon the lower claffes of, 342. 

Perthpire quarterly reports, 114, 261, 
395, 537- 

Philo-Hexagon, letter from, on the figure 
in which trees fhould be difpofed in 
plantations, 429. 

Plough, plan and profile of, that will turn 
the furrows to either fide, 4. 

Joughing matches, ironical remarks en 
the bentfit arifing from, 306. 

Poor, upon the expediency of fupporting 
them by affeffinents, 341. 

Potatoes, experiments in the culture of, 

‘ by the Rev. Mr Campbell, 1a9—re- 
marks on, 334—reply, 504. , 

Premiums, eflay on, 276—thould only be 
given for introducing what is new, for 
improving what is already introduced, 
and for undertaking operations which 
could not otherwift be accomplilhed, 
ib. 

Proceedihgs, judicial, Mr Ellis at Culfal- 
mond againft his heritors, 200—the fub- 
jet further inveftigated, 487. 

Procefz, report of one before the Sberiff 
of Haddington, relative to an exten- 
five fowing of wheat, 471. 

Property tax bill, obfervations on, 250. 

Proprietors, injury done by them to agri- 
culture, by afcertaining the rent- of 
land according to the higheft offers, 
422. 

Provifions, confiderations on the prices of, 
213—cheap maikets thought hurtful 


INDEX. 


to manufaétures, ib,—inftances quoted, 
314. 

Publifoers, effay on the culture of wheat 
which gained the premium offered by 
them, 71. 


Queries on different branches of hufban- 
dry, with anfwers thereto, 42. 

Queftion confidered, What length of leafe 
will the aét 1449 proteét? 15. 

Qucftion ditcuffed in the Eddleftone club, 
* To what extent does the Scotch law 
communicate a property in the leafe to 
the tenant,’ &c. 184. 

Queflion inyeftigated, ‘ Whether can the 
Highlands be beft improved by the 
refident inhabitants, or by farmers 
brought from a diftance, ’ 316—High- 
land hufbandry acknowledged to be at 
prefent in a ftate comparatively unpro- 
ductive, 417—this eafier remedied by 
the refident cultivators than by ftran- 
gers, 319—the lofs that would be fy- 
tained by the country, by the emigra- 
tion of the prefent inhabitants, point- 
ed aut, 32I1—appeal to humanity on 
behalf of the prefent cultivators, ib.— 
conclufions drawn from the above prin- 
ciples, 322—hints for the confideration 
of the Conduétor, with a caution to Sir 
Geo. Mackenzie, Bart. 323. 

pee 


Renfrew, obfervations on the ftatiftical 
account of, 204. 

Rents, modern, curfory confiderations on 
the high rate of, 33—on the caufes 
thereof, 99, 06, 310—on the evil ten- 
dency of afcertaining them by the 
higheft offers, 422. 

Review of agricultural publications—of 
Beil on leafes, 82—of Aiton on mofs- 
earth, 91—of pamphlets on the Earl 
of Selkirk’s obfervations en the prefent 
{tate of the Highlands, 241—of Eaft- 
Lothian furvey, 353—of Norfolk fyr- 
vey, 369—of Bell on leafes, 510. 

Roads, badly managed in Eaft-Lothian, 63. 
on the forming and repairing of, 467. 

Rojifoire quarterly reports, 117, 253, 

36. 

Rita Baga, account of an experiment to 

prevent it from thooting, 215. 
S 


Schools, evening, for the inftruétion of 
farm-fervants propofed, 456. 

Scotland, agricultural intelligence from, 
102, 252, 386. 525 

Seeds, on the benefit of an experimental 
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farm for the feleftion and propagation 
of, 169—benefit of changing it, 324. 

Selkirk, Lord—ftri€tures and remarks on 
his obfervations on the prefent ftate of 
the Highlands examined, 241. 

Sclkirkfbire quarterly report, 252- 

Senex, letter from, on the ftate of the 
Highlands of Scotland, 316—reply 
thereto, 480. 

Servants, difputes in various counties at 
Whitfunday laft betwixt them and 
their mafters, 379—a ¢afe which oc- 
curred in Eaft-Lothian, and received a 
decifion in the Supreme Court, detail- 
ed, ib.—arls not neceffary to conftitute 
a bargain, /ocus penitentia, in ordinary 
tranfaétions, being unwarranted by 
common law, 380. 

Sheep, on the fmearing of, 172—reply 
thereto, 427—confidered not to be ne- 
eeffary, ib.—experiments on the Che- 
viot breed, 284~—fatten at an early 
age, ib. 

Sinclair, Sic John, Bart. his account of 
improvements introduced by the late 
Earl of Finlater, 1—reappointed to pre- 
fide at the Board of Agriculture, 250. 

Sitwell, Francis, Efq., letter from, on 
the difeafe called the navel-ill in 
calves, 285—note by the Conduétor 
on, 286. 

Smearing of theep, advantages of the prac- 
tice defcribed, 427. 

Sobrius, \etter from, on the high rate of 
rents, 33- i 

Statiflical account of Renfrew, obferva- 
tiens on, 204. 

Steele, Andrew, Efq., experiments by, to 
afcertain whether magnefia is injurious 
to vegetation, 327. 

Stirling foire quarterly report, 119. 

Syphon, on the ufe of, 68—additional ob- 
fervations on, 211. 

T 

Tables of experiments on the culture of 
potatoes, 138. 

Taxation, direét, impolicy of, upon the 
lower claffes, 342. 

Tennant, Robert, Efq., defcription of a 
flax barn contrived by him, 38. 

Thoughts on the prefent rate of land rents 
by a farmer, 106. 

Trees, on the figure in which they fhould 
be difpofed in plantations, with a plate, 
409—the hexagonal form recommend- 
ed, 410—various inftances of its utility 
piven, 413—rales for planting detail- 
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ed, 416—error in Ainflie’s tables point- 
ed out, 421. 
Tree, inftance of one nearly barked be- 
ing preferved, 455. 
Turky-cocks, a recipe to capon them, 239. 
Turnips, a Norfolk farmer’s remarks on 
the ftoring of, 239—comparifon be- 
twixt them and potatoes, 504. 
Tweeddale quarterly report, 259. 
U&V 


Vegetatien, abridgement of Fourcroy on 
the philofophy of, 55—on the influ- 
ence of light on, 302—magnefia not 
hurtful to, 324—afcertained by experi- 
ments, 327. 

Vegetation, the influence of water on, 444 
—of carbonic gas on, 449—of vegeta- 
bles confidered as chymical inftruments, 
45t—of vegetable nourifhment in ge- 
neral, 453—poft{cript to the philofo- 
phy of vegetation, 454. 

Urine of cattle, advantages of faving it 
pointed out, with an account of the 
method adopted by a gentleman farmer 
for this purpofe, 299. 

Ww 


Wales, letters of intelligence from, 124, 
268, 405, 550. 

Weft Riding of Yorkthire, letter of intel- 
ligence from, 121, 548. 

Wheat, eflay on the culture of, to which 
the premium offered by the publithers 
was adjudged, 71—on the foils beft 
adapted to its growth, 73—on the cul- 
ture required, 75——on the varieties of 
feed, 77—on feed work, 78—on pick- 
ling, ib.—on harveft management, 79 
—on thrafhing, ib—general conclu- 
fion, 80—on the high price of feed in 
London Market, 547. 

Wheat, abftraét of a procefs before the 
Sheriff of Haddington, concerning the 
fowing of, 471. 

Wheel-carriages, fuggeftions on the im- 
provement of, 292. 

Wigtonfoire quarterly reports, 104, 258, 
391, 534- 

Wigton, contraft betwixt the value of land 
there and in the county of Haddington, 
458. 

Wine, vecipe for making it from black 
currants, 467. 


Young, Arthur, Efq. general view of the 
agriculture of Norfolk by, reviewed, 
369. 

3 
Yorkfbire quarterly reports, 123, 268, 403, 
554. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have given one fheet and a half, or twenty-four pages, extraor- 
dinary at this time, which our readers will receive as an inftance of our 
defire to diffeminate ufeful information. 


Some valuable Strifures on the Hufbandry of Wigtonfbire are received, 
which will, without fail, appear in our next Number. 


The Draught and Defcription of a Farm-Houfe and Officer, obligingly 
communicated by Mr Erskine or Mar, fhall be prefented with a fuit- 
able Plate. Our beit thanks are juftly due to this Honourable Gentle- 
man, for the many marks of attention kindly beftowed on us. 


A Porder Farmer’s Reply to A. S. on Sheep-Smearing, is under confi- 
fideration, together with a Letter from Banffthire, figned ¢ Betty Butter,’ 
and many other Comiaunications. 


At the end of the volume, and efpecially on account of the fingular 
and unprecedented inftances of favour conferred on the work, it becomes 
ys to return our warm and fincere thanks to the public in general, and 
to our worthy and numerous correfpondents in particular. The corre- 
fpondence of the Farmer’s Magazine has long exceeded that of any o- 
ther periodical publication, and, of late, has much increafed. To me- 
rit a continuation of it, impartiality and attention will fleadily be ex- 
ercifed. Liz 

’ Lue £4 

Several articles of intelligence were too late in reaching us, particu- 
larly the Letter from our Kentifh Correfpondent, and the Dumbarton Re- 
port. We requeft that fuch communications may always be fent ten y 
days before the day of publication, otherwife their infertion cannot be 
depended on. 


No. XXIX. will be publifhed on Monday, oth February 1807. 
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